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PREFACE. 


Op  the  numerous  emanations  from  the  modern  press, 
works  on  the  East  have  formed  no  inconsiderable 
proportion;  yet  while  each,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  has  contributed  to  the  general  stock  of  in- 
formation, the  public  interest  in  the  subject  still 
continues  to  be  sustained. 

As  the  mere  personal  narrative  of  a  traveller,  these 
volumes  would  not  have  been  added  to  the  number 
already  given  to  the  world ;  but  for  my  belief,  that  I 
have  seen  several  very  interesting  places  and  sites 
under  a  somewhat  new  aspect. 

My  ideas  on  some  of  these,  formed  the  subjects  of 
papers  read  by  me  before  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  well  as  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society ;  and  as  they  have  been  honoured 
with  some  attention  by  those  learned  bodies,  I  have 
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been  led  to  reflect  more  deeply  on  them,  and  the 
result  has  been  their  expansion  into  the  two 
volumes  which,  with  much  deference,  I  now  venture 
to  lay  before  the  public. 

As  my  principal  object  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  account  for 
its  probable  formation,  and  to  show  how  it  may  be 
made  the  means  of  communication  with  our  East 
Indian  possessions,  I  have  availed  myself  of  all  the 
information  I  could  gather  from  other  writers,  in 
order  to  support  my  own  views. 

With  some  of  the  passages,  which  I  have  found  to 
answer  my  purpose,  I  have  enriched  my  text ;  while 
I  have  made  copious  extracts  in  an  Appendix,  for  the 
use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  them.  I  have 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  those 
authors  to  whose  works  I  have  thus  resorted. 

In  order  to  connect  the  principal  subjects  I  have 
treated  of,  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  some 
portions  of  my  journal.  In  doing  this,  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  such  fragments  of  it  as  either  bear 
on  those  subjects,  or  relate  to  places  not  very  fre- 
quently visited,  or  that  were  seen  by  me  under  dif- 
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ferent  phases,  or  in  which  were  gleanings  that  had 
escaped  the  eye  of  previous  labourers  in  the  field. 
In  making  my  selections  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  relation  of  incidents  which,  though  of  considerable 
personal  interest  at  the  time,  would  appear  trivial  to 
the  general  reader. 
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Colonists.  —  Dom  Daniel.  —  Zephyrus  gets  bolder.  —  Doing 
Andalusia.  —  Evil  Communication.  —  Blue  turned  up  with 
Red,  and  Red  turned  up  with  Blue. — Dinner-time.  —  The 
Skerki. — A  narrow  Escape. — The  Island  that  was. — Hugging 
the  Point. — Anchor  in  Malta  Harbour.  — Discordant  Notes, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PASSAGE  OUT. 

Variable  Winds  and  jolly  Faces. — Bobbing  for  Whales. — 
Zephyrus.  —  Gibraltar.  —  St.  Michael's  Cave.  —  Aboriginal 
Colonists.  —  Dom  Daniel.  —  Zephyrus  gets  bolder.  — Doing 
Andalusia.  —  Evil  Communication. — Blue  turned  up  with 
Red,  and  Red  turned  up  with  Blue. — Dinner-time.  —  The 
Skerki. — A  narrow  Escape. — The  Island  that  was. — Hugging 
the  Point. — Anchor  in  Malta  Harbour.  —  Discordant  Notes. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Henry  Smith, 
C.  B.,  and  his  officers,  my  nephew,  the  Rev.  C. 
Deacon,  M.A.,  and  I,  had  a  passage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  H.  M.  S.  Ganges,  a  fine  84  gunship,  built 
of  teak  at  Bombay. 

We  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  12th 
November,  1849.  For  several  days  we  had  a  tantalis- 
ing alternation  of  adverse  winds,  light  winds,  caps 
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full  of  wind,  baffling  winds  from  every  quarter  of  the 
compass — but  the  one  desired ;  jolly  faces  blowing 
upon  us  from  inflated  cheeks,  all  puffing  their  various 
objections  to  our  going  down  channel.  And  when 
they  had  all  fairly  blown  themselves  out  of  breath, 
they  left  us  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at 
the  mercy  of  a  swell  broader  than  the  South  Downs, 
rocking  to  and  fro,  our  tall  masts  bobbing  for  whales; 
in  fact,  rolling  awfully;  while  the  greatest  sufferers 
seemed  to  be  a  legion  of  gouty  demons  imprisoned 
in  the  pigs  of  ballast  in  the  hold,  who  vented  their 
piteous  laments  through  every  cranny  in  the  tim- 
bers and  straining  planks.  Then  we  wished  to  see 
the  jolly  faces  again,  with  mare's-tails  or  the  huge 
cumulus  for  nether  extremities.  And  when  the 
sailors  had  duly  whistled,  according  to  a  time-ho- 
noured formula,  behold  one  came,  the  gentlest,  the 
beloved  of  all. 

"  His  balmy  wings  auspicious  Zephyr  shakes." 

He  wafted  us  smoothly  along  the  shores  of  Portugal, 
Sunny  Lusitania,  Shades  of  Diaz  and  De  Gama  !  1 

1  The  former  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a.d.  1487. 
The  latter  doubled  it  on  his  voyage  to  India,  in  the  reign  of 
the  enterprising  Dom  Joam,  when  Portugal  was  at  the  zenith 
of  her  maritime  power. 
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the  noble  spirit  of  enterprise  which  you  inspired 
was  but  for  your  day.  It  has  departed  for  ever 
from  these  coasts.  The  echoes  of  St.  Vincent's  Cape 
and  Trafalgar  have  told  in  thunders  how  a  more 
enduring  race  has  seized  the  trident.  Britannia  has 
established  pledges  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
that  it  shall  never  be  wrested  from  her  hand,  or  from 
that  of  her  sons. 

The  terrors  of  the  yellow  flag,  England  being 
then  considered  unclean  by  Spain,  on  account  of 
the  cholera,  prevented  our  anchoring  at  Gibraltar. 
The  Ganges  was  therefore  "hove  to"  for  a  few 
hours,  with  her  head  off  shore  ;  so,  as  we  could  not 
land,  we  presume  not  to  know  more  of  this  cele- 
brated rock  than  do  our  readers.1  We  could  see, 
however,  that  it  is  a  "  fine  old  stone  "  with  a  yawning 
cavern  halfway  up,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
extensive  of  submarine  tunnels.  The  traditions  of 
an  unknown  time  say,  that  it  communicated,  in  that 
remote  day,  with  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  by 
passing  under  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  only 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition 
is  in  the  existence  of  the  aboriginal  colonists  from 
that   continent,  whose  advent   may  be  supposed 

1  The  highest  point  at  the  O'Hara  Tower  is  1408  feet,  and 
St.  Michael's  Cave  1100  feet,  above  the  horizon. 
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traceable  to  the  immigration  of  an  adventurous  mis- 
anthropic ape,  by  means  of  it,  many  dark  ages 
before  the  arrival  of  Hercules.  His  descendants  are 
the  only  real  representatives  of  the  race  in  Europe, 
though  the  designation  has  been  merited  by  many 
bipeds  who  have  no  legal  claim  to  it.  Other  proofs 
of  this  must  be  searched  for  in  the  inaccessible  ar- 
chives of  the  colony  at  the  back  of  the  rock.  If, 
however,  such  a  high  road  to  Dom  Daniel  ever  ex- 
isted, the  communication  is  now  cut  off  by  unfathom- 
able chasms,  guarded  by  mephitic  vapours. 

Zephyrus  accompanied  us  into  the  Mediterranean. 
He  had  become  a  very  spanking  fellow.  We  flew 
past  Alboran,  a  little  island,  on  which  nothing  could 
stand  against  the  wind ;  even  the  scanty  herbage 
was  laid  on  its  beam-ends.  It  lies  in  the  fairway, 
as  if  that  old  arch-mason,  to  whom  most  of  the 
vagaries  of  nature  have  been  attributed,  had  mis- 
chievously intended  with  it  to  close  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  but,  finding  a  mistake  in  the  measure- 
ment, he  dropped  it  for  shame. 

Our  first  sunrise  in  the  blue  Mediterranean  lighted 
up  for  us  in  gorgeous  array  the  magnificent  range  of 
the  Alpuj  arras  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending 
from  west  to  east  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  peak  of  Mulahacen  towers  over  all  others  to 
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the  height  of  12,762  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Although  so  late  in  the  year  as  the  24th  November, 
little  snow  could  be  seen  except  on  the  highest  range. 
In  the  beautiful  valleys  on  the  southern  slopes,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  unfortunate  Moors,  the  tem- 
perature corresponded  to  that  of  June  in  our  nor- 
thern clime. 

But  we  had  not  time  to  examine  or  to  imagine  the 
beauties  which  their  descendants  still  sigh  for ;  Ze- 
phyrus  impelled  us  forwards  with  increasing  force. 
We  "  did "  all  Andalusia  in  an  afternoon.  We 
chalked  our  longitude  on  a  black-board  for  the  in- 
formation of  a  passing  ship,  but  were  out  of  sight 
before  the  pilot  could  bring  his  telescope  to  bear  on  it. 

Zephyrus,  as  usual,  gathered  more  strength  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons  ;  or  rather  he  had  changed  his  aspect 
for  one  less  gracious,  "  evil  communication  "  with  the 
vicious  bise,  or  N.  W.  wind,  had  quite  corrupted 
him.  The  sea  ran  "  mountains  high ;  "  but  our  gal- 
lant ship  made  little  hills  of  them,  taking  them  at 
flying  leaps,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  lands- 
men of  the  afterguard  and  marines,  who  were 
pulling  long  ropes  against  one  another  with  no 
discoverable  effect.  A  sudden  roll  of  the  ship  sent 
them  all  into  the  scuppers  on  one  side;  where 
they  lay  a  confused  mass  —  blue  turned  up  with 
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red,  —  till  the  aid  of  a  reactionary  roll  did  too 
much,  and  sent  them,  more  confused  than  before — 
red  turned  up  with  blue,  —  into  the  other  scuppers. 
Various  and  very  expressive,  in  their  quaint  lan- 
guage, were  the  admonitions  of  the  old  sailors  to 
supply  themselves  with  "sea  legs,"  a  very  ancient 
invention,  said  to  be  the  only  one,  that  will  stand  in 
all  weathers. 

All  this  was  very  amusing  to  lookers-on,  and  the 
habitues ;  but,  when  dinner-time  came,  they  also 
thought  it  a  serious  matter,  when  each  seemed 
bent  on  transferrino;  with  as  £ood  aim  as  he  could 
take  under  the  circumstances,  the  pea-soup  from  his 
own  plate  to  the.  lap  of  his  vis-a-vis;  or  when 
a  gentle  turkey  or  a  coy  pullet  began  chasing  a 
brawny  ham  round  the  deck,  while  the  dismayed 
flunkies  were  balancing  themselves  like  posture 
masters,  on  their  truant  "  sea-legs,"  with  the  dishes 
in  their  hands  from  which  these  volatiles  had  fled  ; 
moreover,  great  was  the  smash  of  crockery,  of  quarter 
boats,  and  of  some  ribs. 

With  the  fate 1  of  Her  Majesty's  steam  vessel 
Avenger  so  recent,  it  was  not  thought  advisable,  on 
the  approach  of  night,  to  attempt  the  same  dangerous 

1  Wrecked  on  the  Sorelle  Rocks,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all 
the  crew. 
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channel.  We  had  a  fair  wind  ;  a  course  was  there- 
fore shaped  so  as  to  take  the  ship  through  the  better- 
known  northern  channel. 

A  mystery  had  long  hung  over  this  narrow  part 
between  Europe  and  Africa;  and  till  dispelled  by 
science,  its  almost  unknown  dangers  might  have 
furnished  as  plausible  my  ths  as  those  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  to  which  the  neighbouring  submarine  vol- 
cano would  have  lent  additional  horrors.  Although 
our  course  ought  to  have  given  us  a  wide  berth,  we 
found,  in  the  morning,  that,  owing  to  the  great  per- 
versity of  the  current,  we  were  in  very  dangerous 
propinquity  to  the  Skerki,  or  Keith's  Rocks.  At 
daylight  they  were  but  a  little  distance  from  our  lee 
quarter,  with  a  tremendous  surf  breaking  over  them. 
We  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  The  Athenian  sixty- 
four  gunship  was  wrecked  on  these  rocks  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

We  sighted  the  mountainous  island  of  Pantellaria, 
the  penal  settlement  of  the  Sicilian  government, 
and  lost  sight  of  it  again  in  about  "  forty  winks," 
during  which  it  assumed  so  many  forms,  that  we  had 
rather  not  be  called  upon  to  swear  to  its  identity. 
Away  we  flew,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  aided  by 
the  ((  goose-wings  "of  the  foresail,  at  increasing  speed, 
as  if  fearing  some  return  of  the  bowel  complaint  of 
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old  Etna  might  send  up  another  island  1  to  bar  our 
progress.  It  was  a  nice  contrast  to  get  Gozo  and 
Malta  between  us  and  Zephyrus  cum  bise,  who  had 
by  this  time  become  really  too  audacious.  We  ran 
pleasantly  along  their  rocky  shores,  and  "  hugging " 
the  lighthouse  point,  the  Ganges  shot  skilfully  and 
gallantly  into  her  berth  in  Malta  Harbour  (28th 
November),  where  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
seemed  of  one  accord  to  be  rin^in^ :  but  in  such 
discordant  notes,  that  we  could  not  help  wishing 
that  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
harmony  of  the  Church,  would  give  orders  for  his 
bells  to  be  tuned. 

1  "  Graham's  island  was  thrown  up  from  a  deep  sea  near  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  On  the  28th  June,  1831,  Captain  Swinburne,  in 
passing  nearly  over  the  spot,  felt  several  shocks  of  a  sea-quake, 
proving  that  the  cause  was  then  in  operation ;  but,  on  the  19th 
of  the  following  July,  the  crater  had  accumulated  to  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  in  great  activity,  emitting 
vast  volumes  of  steam,  ashes,  and  scoriae.  From  that  time  it 
gradually  increased  in  all  its  dimensions,  till,  towards  the  end 
of  August,  its  circumference  was  about  3240  feet,  and  its 
height  107 ;  then,  from  October,  various  changes  took  place, 
and  it  entirely  disappeared  in  December.  On  the  20th  June, 
1846,  it  had  sunk  down  to  a  depth  of  38  fathoms."  —  Admiral 
Smyth's  Mediterranean,  p.  112. 
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CHAP.  II. 

MALTA. 

No  Quarantine !  —  Maltese  Bumboats. —  Recognitions.  — Na- 
tives, good  and  bad.  —  Nix-mangiare  Stairs.  —  Streets  of 
Valetta. — Friars  and  Nuns.  —  The  Church  of  St.  John. — 
The  Palace  of  the  Grand-master.  —  Tapestry.  —  Portraits  of 
Grand-masters.  —  Armoury.  —  Granaries.  —  Fortifications. 

—  A  love  Story,  and  a  great  Falling  off. — A  Hortus  Siccus. 

—  Agriculture.  —  The  Soil  exotic. —  Church  Decorations. — 
A  disinterested  Guide. — Proves  a  Touter. — A  reverend 
Guide.  —  St.  Paul's  Grotto.  —  Its  miraculous  Powers  of  Self- 
restoration. —  His  Reverence  in  a  Dilemma.  —  The  Cata- 
combs.— Their  great  Extent.  —  Early  Christians.  —  Clause 
in  Marriage  Settlements. — The  Antiquities  of  Hagar  Kheem. 

—  Dried  Capuchins. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  we  were  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  miseries  and  tedium  of  quarantine, 
the  ship  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  small  boats. 
The  stern  of  each  had  the  owner's  name  and  trade 
painted  in  legible  characters  — "  Antonio  Magro,  his 
bumboat,"  &c. — and  on  the  bow  the  representation  of 
a  gay  flag  fluttering  in  a  sthT  breeze.  They  were 
manned  by  two  or  more  muscular,  but  small  men, 
of  a  merry-looking,  dark-eyed,  swarthy  race  ;  all  of 
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them  anxious  competitors  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage, of  supplying  to  the  no-less  willing  crews 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship,  the  abundance  of  delicacies, 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c,  with  which  their  boats  were 
filled.  While  one  man  managed  the  craft  with 
great  dexterity,  thrusting  the  bow  into  every  open- 
ing that  appeared  to  promise  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  ship,  or  endeavoured,  by  jockeying  his  neigh- 
bour, to  have  a  fairer  start,  when  permitted  to  come 
alongside,  his  mate,  standing  up,  made  the  best  of 
the  little  English  he  could  muster  to  drown  all 
rival  voices,  and  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  officers 
as  they  appeared  at  the  gangway;  asserting  that 
he  remembered  them  as  midshipmen  on  board 
u  such  a  ship,"  though  now  pacing  the  deck  in  the 
new  dignity  and  uniform  of  lieutenants ;  and  they 
were  generally  right,  for  they  are  said  to  possess 
remarkably  retentive  memories. 

One  boat  is  selected  from  such  former  reminis- 
cences, which  generally  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
boatmen. 

The  Maltese  are  not  behindhand  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  stranger's  aptitude  for  being  imposed 
on;  yet  with  this  they  combine  great  honesty  in 
the  execution  of  commissions.  They  are  frequently 
sent  by  the  officers  to  get  bills  cashed,  &c. ;  and 
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never  have  yielded  to  the  temptation,  if  they  even 
experienced  it,  of  appropriating  the  proceeds. 

Away  from  Malta,  however,  so  many  black 
sheep  are  found,  that  the  race  is  brought  into 
disrepute ;  and  especially  at  Alexandria,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople  they  are  notorious  for  their 
cleverness,  but  always  in  the  exercise  of  evil,  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  Turkish  officials  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  British  consuls,  whose  protection 
they  claim  as  British  subjects  ;  so  that  Englishmen 
also  come  in  for  some  of  the  odium. 

It  may  almost  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  flags 
of  foreign  nations  cover  and  give  impunity  to 
nearly  all  the  rascality  in  Turkey.  In  the  changes 
that  must  inevitably  take  place,  when  the  present 
fierce  struggle  shall  be  brought  to  a  close,  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  and  credit  to  all  parties,  if  some 
arrangement  were  made  to  limit  the  rights,  so  much 
abused,  of  protection  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  consuls  ; 
though,  to  do  ours  justice,  they  use  great  endeavours 
to  purge  their  chanceries.  Now  that  Christian 
evidence  is  to  be  taken  against  Turks,  it  would  be 
but  fair  to  revise  the  conventions  or  capitulations 
by  which  great  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the 
country  are  frequently  shielded  from  their  just 
operation. 
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We  land  at  Nix-mangiare  Stairs;  and  the  voci- 
ferations with  which  the  stranger  is  assailed 
speedily  put  him  in  possession  of  the  meaning  of 
the  name  of  the  locality,  "  nothing  to  eat." 

In  the  olden  time  the  beggars  used  to  give  a 
vague  and  transitory  character  to  their  powers  of 
fasting,  by  crying,  "  Nix  mangiare  per  cinque 
giorni,  —  nothing  to  eat  for  five  days."  How- 
ever, some  mathematical  head  discovered  that  this 
involved  the  declaration  that  five  days  ago  they 
had  a  meal,  and  the  daily  recurrence  of  the  de- 
claration amounts  to  a  continuous  supply  of  daily 
bread.  Since  that  time,  a  reference  is  made  to  some 
known  and  glorious  epoch,  which  may  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  such  as  have  participated  in  the 
honours  of  the  day.  "  Nix  mangiare  sin  Algieri," 
or,  "  sin  Navarino,"  became  the  fashion,  i.  e.  nothing 
to  eat  since  the  battle  of  Algiers  or  Navarino.  The 
fixed  epoch,  however,  has  its  inconveniences,  for  it 
could  not  fail  to  strike  the  reflecting  passer-by,  that 
if  these  lusty  beggars  had  attained  a  point  so  far 
below  the  minimum  amount  of  requisite  food,  and 
without  detriment,  they  were  not  only  raised  above 
want,  they  were  to  be  envied. 

Yaletta  shows  a  happy  combination  of  the  clean- 
liness of  the   north  with  the  picturesqueness  of 
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southern  appliances.  They  are  not  usually  so  as- 
sociated, except  where  English  habits  are  forced 
upon  the  natives ;  and  this  is  most  apparent  at  Malta 
and  at  Corfu.  In  other  cases,  the  picturesque 
claims  the  aid  of  the  opposite  habit,  and  is  appa- 
rently enhanced  by  the  extreme  of  squalor.  Lovers 
of  this  phase  of  the  picturesque  are  cautioned  to 
enjoy  it  at  a  distance. 

One  is  much  struck,  on  entering  the  city  of  Ya- 
letta,  by  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  well-paved 
streets ;  by  the  regularity  of  the  handsome  houses, 
each  with  its  large  jalousied  balconies  at  every  floor ; 
and  by  the  crowds  of  all  nations,  especially  those 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Among  these  may  be  easily  distinguished  the 
aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the  island;  of  shorter 
stature,  broad-shouldered,  and  dark-complexioned, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile  lurking  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  But  he  is  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  For  the  service  of  the  numerous 
churches,  monasteries  and  convents  there  is  a  large 
staff  of  priests,  friars,  and  nuns ;  almost  every  fourth 
person  that  one  meets  in  the  streets  belongs  to 
some  religious  order  or  other,  a  black-robed  priest, 
a  white-robed  Carmelite,  a  suspicious-looking  Jesuit, 
friars  grey,  friars  black,  and  sisters  of  charity  with 
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their  enormous,  ugly,  winged  bonnets  and  coarse 
dark-blue  dresses,  covering,  however,  a  great  amount 
of  charity  and  human  kindness.  According  to  a 
statistical  account,  they  number  not  less  than  1400, 
and  especially  at  Yaletta,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
do  they  seem  to  congregate.  He  whom  the  ignorant 
pagan  inhabitants  of  the  island,  many  ages  ago, 
thought  was  a  murderer,  when  the  viper  came  out 
of  the  wood  and  fastened  on  his  hand,  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  god  when  they  saw  no  harm  had  happened, 
—  to  him,  as  their  patron  saint,  does  the  present  ge- 
neration render  almost  the  same  worship  that  the 
barbarous  people  would  have  offered  to  the  ship- 
wrecked stranger. 

The  principal  church  in  Yaletta,  however,  is  the 
cathedral  of  St.  John,  built  in  1580  by  John  de 
la  Cassiere,  then  grand-master  of  the  famous  military 
order  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Externally  it  is  plain  and  hardly  at- 
tracts notice ;  but  the  interior  is  gorgeous,  especially 
to  those  first  coming  from  the  simple  and  unadorned 
temples  of  England. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  grand-master  of  the 
order,  now  the  residence  of  his  Excellency  the  go- 
vernor, is  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  historical  interest,  but  for  the  numerous 
objects  of  curiosity  it  contains. 
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The  principal  apartments  are  readied  by  a  stair- 
case, so  broad  and  easy  in  the  ascent,  that  a  knight 
on  horseback  could  easily  have  ridden  up. 

The  state  dining-room  is  hung  with  magnificent 
tapestry,  illustrative  of  natural  history.  The  ani- 
mals and  birds  are  admirably  represented,  and  the 
colours  have  lost,  apparently,  but  little  of  their  ori- 
ginal brilliancy. 

Above  the  tapestry,  arranged  in  panels  just  below 
the  ceiling,  are  historical  paintings  of  the  victories 
obtained  by  the  knights  over  the  Ottoman  fleets; 
their  small,  but  easily-managed  galleys  contrasting 
with  the  huge,  unwieldy  vessels  of  their  opponents  ; 
like  their  little  but  admirably  appointed  island, 
defying  all  the  power  and  resources  of  the  vast 
empire. 

In  a  room  beyond  are  the  portraits  of  the  three 
most  illustrious  grand-masters ;  namely,  De  Lisle 
Adam,  La  Vallette  and  Vignacourt.  The  first  is 
celebrated  for  the  gallant  defence  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan  Suleiman  the  Magnificent ;  the  se- 
cond, for  having  founded,  and  successfully  defended, 
the  infant  settlement  on  this  island ;  the  last,  for 
many  gallant  actions  in  war,  and  for  the  more  durable 
benefit  he  conferred  on  the  city,  by  building  an 
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aqueduct,  which  brings  water  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  to  Valetta, 

France  may  well  be  proud  of  having  given  birth 
to  these  truly  illustrious  men,  whose  deeds  in  peace 
and  in  war  will  rank  them  with  those  most  worthy 
of  remembrance  by  a  grateful  posterity. 

Yignacourt  is  represented  in  splendid  armour, 
inlaid  with  gold  ;  and  the  identical  suit  is  preserved 
in  the  adjoining  armoury,  where  enough  to  equip 
300  men  in  polished  steel  is  arranged  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  room.  The  average  size  of  these 
suits  leads  some  to  form  a  lower  estimate  of  the 
height  of  the  men  of  those  days  than  the  standard 
of  our  army. 

Among  other  curiosities,  are  several  small  field- 
pieces,  and  some  long  steel  tubes,  which,  it  is  said, 
would  carry  balls  to  the  distance  of  two  miles. 

The  principal  street  runs  through  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  the  seaward  end  by  the  impregnable 
castle  St.  ^Elma ;  and  at  the  other  by  the  only  gate 
which  gives  access  from  the  interior  of  the  island. 
It  lies,  like  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  along  the 
ridge  of  the  hill;  from  which  the  steep  streets 
descend,  on  one  hand  to  the  harbour  of  Yaletta,  on 
the  other  to  the  quarantine  harbour. 

In  the  open  spaces  within  the  walls  large  gra- 
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narles  are  excavated ;  which,  after  having  been 
empty  and  closed  for  a  length  of  time,  are  dangerous 
to  enter,  on  account  of  the  foul  air.  Just  before  our 
visit  a  man  who  descended  one  fell  dead  before  his 
companions  had  time  to  assist  him. 

The  fortifications  are  a  reproduction,  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  those  of  Rhodes  ;  though  the  originals  are 
perhaps  more  remarkable,  from  the  imperfect  means 
they  had  in  those  days.  One  is  much  struck  in  both 
by  the  boldness  of  the  cuttings  in  the  solid  rock  for 
the  moats. 

The  Cottonera  lines,  enclosing  the  suburbs  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  have  a  wall  remarkable 
for  its  grandeur  and  simplicity,  of  great  height, 
crossing  a  valley,  and  unbroken,  excepting  the  gate- 
way in  the  lowest  part,  which  looks  like  the  entrance 
to  a  beehive. 

With  this  wall  is  connected  a  romantic  story  of  a 
fair  lady,  whose  lover,  a  gallant  knight,  did  not  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  parents.  As  her  affections 
were  stronger  than  their  remonstrances  and  com- 
mands, recourse  was  had  to  the  old  expedient  of  bolts 
and  bars,  which  were  of  course  duly  circumvented ; 
a  practice  equally  sanctioned  by  antique  usages. 
The  maid  was  confined  in  a  room  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  castle,  with  only  the  dreary  prospect  from 

vol.  i.  c 
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this  apparently  inaccessible  wall.  However,  the 
knight  found  means  to  reach  his  lady's  lattice,  by 
creeping  along  the  cordon  ledge,  just  a  foot  in 
breadth,  and  so  varied  her  look-out.  One  luckless 
evening  she  had  but  just  opened  her  window,  when, 
hearing  some  one  approach,  she  suddenly  closed  it 
again.  As  love,  though  he  may  not  always  be  blind, 
cannot  be  expected  to  see  behind  him,  the  injudicious 
youth  started  back  just  a  hair's-breadth  beyond  a 
foot,  and  left  his  love  at  the  top  and  his  life  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall. 

Good  roads  branch  off  in  different  directions  from 
the  gateway  at  the  end  of  Strada  Reale ;  the  Royal 
Street.  The  principal  one  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
well-built  suburb  called  Floriana,  where  there  are 
several  villas  belonging  to  English  residents.  There 
is  also  a  botanical  garden,  wearing  however,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  a  most  melancholy  appearance  — 
a  very  hortus  siccus. 

The  country  beyond  Floriana,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  is  to  all  appearance  desolate  in  the  extreme ; 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  any  direction  but  the  mono- 
tony of  stone  walls  and  the  rubbish  of  quarries, 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  dark  green  of  a  solitary 
carob  tree,  or  by  cubical  masses  of  stone  ;  which 
on  nearer  inspection  prove  to  be  farm  establishments; 
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or  rather  huts  for  the  shelter  of  the  husbandmen  and 
cattle. 

The  lines  of  walls,  however,  conceal  fields,  where 
the  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  but  scarce  in  quantity  ; 
in  fact,  vegetable  earth  can  be  hardly  called  indigenous 
to  the  island,  for  naturally  the  whole  surface  is  mere 
stone ;  what  earth  there  is,  industry  has  transported 
from  Sicily.  This  is  carefully  spread  on  the  rocks, 
and  the  lines  of  walls  are  to  preserve  it  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  heavy  showers  that  fall  during 
the  rainy  season.  But  of  these  they  have  less  to 
complain  than  of  the  long  continuance  of  droughts, 
when  the  thin  covering  of  earth  is  almost  calcined. 

In  spite  of  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  the 
native  industry  of  the  Maltese,  who  are  extremely 
attached  to  their  poor  island,  enables  them  to  pro- 
duce good  vegetables,  figs,  carobs,  and  especially  the 
mandarin  and  blood  oranges,  which  are  unequalled 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  road  is  good  and  well  kept ;  it  passes  through 
numerous  casals  or  villages,  each  with  its  church. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  scattered  over  the 
island,  all  very  much  alike  and  all  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  highly  finished  decoration  of  the  interior. 

The  doors  of  one  church,  in  a  village  called 
Khatart,  has  columns  and  entablatures  exquisitely 
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sculptured,  as  were  also  those  of  some  chapels 
within :  the  talent  of  the  best  Italian  artists  having 
been  enlisted  by  the  pious  munificence  of  some 
votary,  or  by  the  death-bed  repentance  of  some 
sinner. 

There  are  but  few  trees  to  be  seen  except  the 
orange,  carob,  and  fig;  the  last  —  our  visit  being  in 
December  —  was  without  leaves,  while  the  dark  foli- 
age of  the  others  formed  strong  contrasts  with  the  bril- 
liant colouring  of  the  walls.  About  halfway  between 
Valetta  and  Citta  Yecchia,  and  a  little  out  of  the 
road  on  the  right,  are  the  fine  plantations  and  gardens 
of  St.  Antonio ;  a  delightful  oasis,  —  truly  appre- 
ciated by  the  grateful  eye  in  such  a  country  and 
climate  as  this.  The  dark  shadow  of  a  cloud 
passing  over  them  at  the  time  produced  a  beautiful 
effect. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  object  of  our  walk, 
a  good-humoured-looking  fellow  offered  his  services 
as  guide ;  and  though  he  quite  agreed  to  our  asser- 
tions, that  the  race  of  guides  and  cicerones  are  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  bores,  and  that  we  would  have  none 
of  them,  he  kept  with  us,  talking  all  the  while  of  his 
disinterestedness  and  the  great  generosity  of  the 
English ;  being  at  the  same  time  quite  resolved  on 
having  an  exemplification  of  it  in  his  own  ease, 
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and  feeling  inwardly  persuaded  that  we  could  not 
do  without  him. 

Citta  Vecchia  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island ; 
but  is  now  almost  deserted  for  the  new  town  Valetta, 
which,  from  its  situation  on  the  admirable  harbour, 
draws  away  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The  principal 
houses  and  palaces  are  unoccupied,  and  might  be 
had  for  a  very  trifling  rent.  One  is  very  ancient, 
with  beautiful  gothic  windows  like  those  of  the 
Palazzo  Strozzi  at  Florence,  but  are  much  better 
sculptured. 

A  colossal  statue  of  St.  Paul  has  been  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  preached. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  de- 
dicated to  the  great  Apostle,  our  good-humoured 
companion  showed  his  right  to  join  in  the  abuse 
of  cicerones,  as  they  proved  to  be  his  employers. 
He  was  a  "touter,"  and  handed  us  over  to  one 
of  his  masters,  who  wore  a  clerical  habit ;  but  whose 
dirty  face,  grizzly  beard,  and  greasy  apparel  did  not 
exactly  correspond  with  our  English  idea  of  the 
sacerdotal  character,  or  with  our  old  proverb,  that 
"  cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,"  which  was 
evidently  ignored  by  his  Reverence. 

The  efforts  he  made  to  uphold  by  words  the  credi- 
bility of  the  miracles  he  related,  were  in  ludicrous 
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contrast  with  the  waggish  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

He  figured  also  as  showman  to  the  different 
objects  of  veneration  in  the  town :  among  them  is 
the  grotto  where  St.  Paul  resided  three  months, 
when  he  was  the  guest  of  Publius  the  chief  man 
of  the  island.  The  authority  for  fixing  on  this 
cave  as  the  residence  of  the  Apostle  may  fairly  be 
doubted ;  for  it  is  stated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  "he  received  us  and  lodged  us  three  days 
courteously ;  who  also  honoured  us  with  many 
honours,  and  when  we  departed  they  laded  us  with 
such  things  as  were  necessary."  To  infer  from  this 
that  he  lived  three  months  in  a  cave  is  rather  too 
hasty  a  conclusion,  unless  indeed  the  inhabitants 
were  all  Troglodytes.  Our  guide  asserted  that  the 
rock,  a  soft  tertiary  limestone,  in  which  this  cave  is 
hollowed,  does  not  decrease  in  amount,  whatever 
may  be  the  quantity  chipped  away  from  it;  that  is 
to  say,  the  cave  would  never  become  larger.  There 
are  abundant  marks  of  persons  having  made  the 
attempt  on  a  small  scale;  and  he  declared  it  had 
been  measured,  with  how  much  accuracy  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say.  "When  pushed  hard,  by  our  asking 
him  if  a  mass  of  stone  equal  to  the  size  of  the 
cavern,  were  to  be  quarried  out,  would  the  place 
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immediately  fill  up  so  as  to  miraculously  preserve 
the  proportions,  he  answered  with  a  badly  sup- 
pressed smile,  "  Ci  vorrebbe  tempo,  —  it  would  re- 
quire time ;  "  an  admission  sufficient  for  our  object. 

In  the  chapel  of  a  cavern  is  a  fine  statue  of  St. 
Paul  in  white  marble  by  Gaffa,  the  hands  par- 
ticularly well  sculptured :  also  one  of  the  ec  Flagel- 
lation "  in  wood,  brought  from  Rhodes.  The 
cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  highly  ornamented  with 
painting,  gilding,  and  sculpture,  and  monumental 
slabs  in  the  floor,  of  the  richest  marbles  in  various 
devices,  with  the  arms  of  the  knight  whose  memory 
they  preserve. 

There  is  a  Byzantine  painting  of  St.  Paul,  the 
badness  of  which  is  hardly  concealed  by  silver 
drapery. 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  sights  of  Citta 
Yecchia  are  undoubtedly  the  catacombs.  Our 
guide  breathed  more  freely  here  than  in  the  mira- 
culous cavern ;  and  was  very  communicative,  feeling 
that  he  had  not  to  impose  a  heavier  tax  on  our 
credulity  than  in  common  courtesy  we  might  be 
expected  to  bear.  He  said  the  excavations  are  of 
unknown  extent ;  reaching,  he  was  afraid  to  say  how 
many  miles,  as  they  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
explored.     In  addition  to  their  extent,  they  are 
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very  intricate ;  so  that  there  is  considerable  danger 
of  an  explorer  losing  his  way.  The  belief  of  the 
natives  is,  that  they  extend  as  far  as  Corradino,  six 
or  seven  miles.  In  part  confirmation  of  this  may 
be  adduced  the  fact*  that  the  entrance  at  this  end 
is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  "  the  head 
of  the  pig,"  and  at  the  other  (( the  road  of  the  pig ;  " 
in  honour  perhaps  of  some  successful  explorer,  who 
has  not,  however,  put  his  discoveries  on  record. 
The  passages  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  a  soft 
tertiary  limestone,  and  are  roughly  vaulted  ;  the 
places  of  sepulture  are  generally  found  in  pairs, 
each  being  an  oblong  excavation,  with  the  upper 
end  shaped  for  the  head ;  tombs  for  young  children 
lie  indifferently  side  by  side  with  those  of  full- 
grown  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  used  by  the  early  Christians  ;  which  the 
symbol  of  religion,  independently  of  the  traditions 
of  the  inhabitants,  would  go  to  prove.  In  a  rude 
square  chamber,  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
used  as  a  chapel,  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  few 
columns  with  roughly  carved  capitals.  Here  are 
some  round  slabs  like  millstones,  with  a  rim  about 
two  inches  broad  running  round  them.  These  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  for  washing  bodies 
before  sepulture  ;  but  they  are  too  shallow  and  of 
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inconvenient  form  for  such  purpose.  The  sound 
they  give  on  being  struck  made  the  guide  assert 
them  to  be  hollow  5  but  this  doubtless  was  but  the 
reverberation  of  the  cavern. 

No  antiquities  have  been  found  in  these  cata- 
combs save  a  few  bones. 

On  emerging  from  our  subterranean  excursion,  a 
heavy  and  unexpected  shower  obliged  us  to  take 
refuge  in  a  small  cabaret  or  inn,  where  we  had  the 
refection  of  bread,  cheese  and  wine,  and  the  music 
of  itinerant  scrapers,  all  equally  bad. 

Over  the  door  of  a  small  chapel  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  was  an  arch  of  peculiar  form,  having 
a  moulded  dripstone  with  the  corners  turned 
inwards. 1 

At  a  casale  called  Zeitun,  about  two  miles 
outside  the  walls  of  Valetta,  is  a  famous  church, 
dedicated  to  San  Gregorio;  and  once  a  year,  on 
his  festa  day,  the  whole  population  of  Malta,  dressed 
in  their  best  and  gayest  clothing,  and  riding  in 
vehicles  of  every  variety  of  shape,  visit  it  to 
combine  devotion  and  amusement.  So  highly,  in- 
deed, is  this  festival  held  in  the  estimation  of  the 
women,  that  in  every  marriage  contract  there  is  an 

1  I  saw  one  precisely  like  it  in  the  chief  Mallam's  house  at 
Fandab,  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
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express  stipulation,  binding  the  husband  to  take  her 
there  every  year. 

Beyond  Zeitun  is  Marsa  Scirocco,  one  of  the 
numerous  bays  or  coves  with  which  the  island  is  in- 
dented. People  make  villeggiature  to  it  in  the 
summer,  for  the  amusement  of  fishing  and  feasting. 

At  a  distance  of  from  seven  to  eight  miles  from 
Yaletta  are  some  extraordinary  ruins,  known  to  the 
natives  by  the  name  of  Hagar  Kheem,  the  Rock  of 
Worship,  situated  on  a  height  looking  over  the  sea 
to  the  west.  They  must  date  from  a  period  long 
anterior  to  any  authentic  records  :  some  suppose 
them  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Phoenicians,  or  by 
a  people  still  more  ancient.  They  are  composed  of 
huge  masses  of  stone  standing  on  their  ends,  several 
of  them  being  not  less  than  twenty  feet  long, 
accurately  joined  together,  and  arranged  into  several 
chambers ;  the  longest  measuring  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  by  forty,  with  semicircular  apses  at 
each  end,  and  nearly  divided  into  three  parts  by 
walls  that  spring  from  the  commencement  of  the 
apse  on  opposite  sides,  leaving  a  passage  between. 
Besides  this  large  chamber,  there  is  a  smaller  one, 
also  semicircular  at  both  ends  and  divided  in  the 
same  manner.  Other  still  smaller  chambers  have 
only  one  apse.    In  one  of  these  are  two  stone 
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tables,  triangular  in  form,  about  three  feet  high, 
supported  by  a  pedestal.  Near  them  is  a  stone 
altar,  square  at  the  base  and  circular  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  slightly  concave.  It  is  dotted  all  over 
with  little  holes  or  indentations  by  way  of  ornament. 
About  the  year  1837  these  ruins  were  explored  by 
Mr.  Yance,  when  several  bones  of  men  and  of 
animals  were  discovered  ;  probably  of  victims  offered 
to  the  gods  of  those  times.  Some  other  things  were 
also  found,  such  as  headless  figures  in  terra  cotta, 
in  grotesque  attitudes,  and  with  disproportioned 
limbs  ;  also  vessels  of  terra  cotta  and  agricultural 
implements.  The  ruins  somewhat  resemble  Druidical 
temples  in  their  construction.  There  are  other 
ruins  not  very  far  from  these,  which  we  did  not 
visit. 

In  the  vaults  of  a  Capuchin  convent  near  Floriana 
is  a  collection  such  as  is  found  in  only  two  other 
places  in  Europe  ;  namely,  at  Kruzberg  near  Bonn 
on  the  Rhine,  and  at  Palermo.  This  is  a  row  of 
dried  monks  in  niches  on  each  side  of  a  long  vault ; 
a  ghastly  spectacle,  and  an  impotent  attempt  to  cheat 
corruption  of  its  prey.  The  fatal  seal  is  as  clearly 
set  upon  the  face  of  each  victim,  and  proclaims 
victory  as  certainly  as  do  the  dry  bones  of  any 
charnel  house.    They  cannot  long  stave  off  oblivion ; 
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the  oldest  among  them  has  not  occupied  his  niche 
more  than  five  years.  Inevitable  decay,  though 
delayed  for  a  short  time,  loosens  the  integuments ; 
and  the  monk,  dried  to  a  mere  skeleton  clothed  in 
rags,  falls  a  confused  heap  of  bones  on  the  pavement. 
They  are  then  carefully  picked  up  and  thrown  into 
the  common  charnel-house  of  the  convent.  Such 
was  yesterday  the  fate  of  the  occupant  of  the  only 
vacant  niche. 

All  individuality  of  feature  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
the  process  of  drying,  which  is  very  simple.  The 
body  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  sarcophagus  in  an  adjoin- 
ing chapel,  through  which  a  strong  current  of  dry 
air  passes.  It  remains  there  a  year,  when  it  is 
dressed  and  placed  in  the  niche,  to  fulfil  its  destiny 
of  decay. 

Judging  from  the  solid  figure  of  our  guide,  his 
stolid  expression  of  countenance,  and  his  perfect  in- 
difference, it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  look  for- 
ward speedily  to  change  his  condition  from  the 
shower  to  the  shown. 

The  only  light  admitted  into  this  chamber  of 
death  is  through  small  openings  in  the  roof,  just 
sufficient  to  render  everything  distinctly  visible, 
though  with  an  unearthly  effect,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  subjects.    All  tended  to  oppress  the  feel- 
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ings,  so  that  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  we  resumed 
our  stations  for  a  time  —  alas,  how  brief  it  may  be  ! 
—  among  the  living.  Certainly,  we  felt  increased 
sympathy  with  the  warmth  of  the  bright  sun  and 
the  cheerful  hum  of  life,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  us  if  the  merry  laugh  of  the  children  which 
greeted  us  on  our  return,  could  have  reached  us 
while  immersed  in  that  horrid  vault. 
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CHAP.  III. 

GREEK  ISLANDS. 
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—  Desolation.  —  Remains  of  a  Theatre. —  A  solitary  Mon- 
arch. —  Foul  Winds  and  "  Pile-driving."  —  Cape  Colonna. — 
Solitude.  —  Ancient  and  modern  Autographs.  —  The  Ruins 
of  the  Temple.  —  A  fine  View.  —  General  Knowledge  versus 
local  Experience.  —  Foul  Winds  and  provoking  Calms. — 
Making  the  Parthenon.  —  Herodotus  stretching  a  little.  — 
Greek  Lents.  —  Return  to  Athens. 

"VVe  sailed  from  Malta  on  Christmas  day,  in  a  steam- 
packet  belonging  to  the  French  government.  Bad 
weather,  an  uncomfortable  vessel,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  commander,  a  rough  set  of  officers, 
rendered  our  voyage  far  from  agreeable.  The  dis- 
cipline was  "  slack,"  and  the  men  made  a  farce  of 
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the  mustering  in  the  morning ;  on  which  occasion, 
the  surgeon  examined  them  very  carefully. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  weather  for- 
tunately changed,  and  at  sunrise  we  saw  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Peloponnesus,  decked  in  the  snow  that 
had  fallen  during  the  last  few  days  in  the  form  of 
rain  with  us.  Peak  after  peak  burst  into  view,  re- 
splendent with  golden  light,  as  each  in  succession 
Was  tinged  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  We 
passed  near  the  small  island  of  Hydra,  which  at 
first  appeared  like  a  barren  rock;  but  on  sailing 
further,  proofs  of  careful  cultivation  were  seen,  and 
the  town  opened  out,  singularly  situated  on  a  conical 
hill ;  smaller  eminences  adjoining  were  crowded  with 
windmills,  principally  for  making  oil,  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  island. 

When  disaffection  towards  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment had  nearly  driven  the  Greeks  to  rebellion,  at 
an  early  period  the  ardent  spirits  in  the  Morea 
sought  refuge  in  this  rugged  island,  and,  forming  a 
community  of  bold  and  experienced  sailors,  became 
the  focus  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which,  spread- 
ing to  the  continent,  set  Greece  in  a  flame,  and 
ultimately  wrought  its  independence,  but  not  its 
freedom.  On  entering  the  Saronic  Gulf  objects 
and  ideas  of  interest  crowded  upon  us.    The  first 
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that  arrested  our  attention  was  the  island  of  ^Egina. 
The  temple  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  seen 
to  great  advantage  :  twenty-two  columns  are  still 
standing. 

This  little  island  is  entitled  to  respectful  remem- 
brance for  the  maritime  skill  displayed  by  its  inha- 
bitants in  the  earliest  times;  and  for  the  impetus 
they  gave  to  commerce,  its  merchants  having  been 
the  first  to  substitute  coined  money  for  barter.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  some  dishonest 
persons  having  defrauded  the  simple  native  traders 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  giving  them  base 
metal ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  -ZEginetans 
adopted  the  expedient  of  stamping  their  ingots,  as  a 
kind  of  endorsement. 

We  gazed  long  and  eagerly  in  the  direction  of 
Athens ;  but  the  only  object  we  could  make  out 
for  some  time  was  the  white-washed  chapel  of 
St.  George,  glittering  in  the  sunshine  on  Mount 
Lycabettus.  At  length  the  object  of  universal 
veneration  rose  above  the  horizon  —  the  time- 
honoured  Acropolis. 

As  the  quarantine  had  been  lately  removed,  our 
vessel,  on  anchoring  in  the  Piraeus,  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  boats  with  commissionaires 
from  the   hotels,   and  dragomans  or  interpreters, 
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"  got  up  "  in  the  last  style  of  Greek  fashion,  each 
holding  up  the  card  of  his  master,  and  expatiating 
loudly  on  his  peculiar  merits  and  claims  over  every 
other.  We  fortunately  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Hotel  d' Orient  by  a  friend,  which 
saved  the  trouble  of  discriminating  where  all  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  best.  Having  signified  our  selection, 
the  clamour  ceased,  the  landlord  quickly  appeared, 
and  in  a  trice  he  was  seated  opposite  to  us  in  a 
carriage ;  and  all  our  luggage,  that  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  been  running  wild  on  the  backs  of  as 
many  porters  as  there  were  portmanteaus  and  carpet 
bags,  was  heaped  about  us  in  the  crazy  vehicle,  and 
we  set  off  at  full  gallop  along  a  road  too  wide  to  be 
kept  easily  in  repair,  and  it  was  as  a  matter  of  course 
totally  neglected,  so  that,  loaded  as  we  were,  every 
jolt  threatened  to  deposit  us  on  a  softer  couch  in  the 
mud,  which  thickly  covered  it. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Pirasus,  we  crossed  the 
famous  wall  built  by  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades. 
At  regular  intervals  some  of  the  circular  towers  may 
be  traced  on  square  bases,  with  a  few  courses  of 
stones  of  the  connecting  curtain. 

Although  the  distance  to  Athens  is  only  about 
five  miles,  every  coachman  makes  a  point  of  stopping 
at  a  coffee-house  or  wine-shop;  ostensibly  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  horses,  for  a  man  comes  out  of  the 
shop,  seizes  hold  of  the  ears  of  the  poor  beasts,  pulls 
and  rubs  thern  most  unmercifully,  while  the  driver 
dismounts  from  his  seat,  tosses  off  a  glass  of  sour  red 
wine,  has  a  little  bit  of  gossip,  and  then  continues 
his  journey,  flogging  the  poor  starved  creatures 
without  ceasing.  In  approaching  Athens  the  road 
passes  through  plantations  of  olive  trees,  the  groves 
of  Academus,  apparently  young  trees,  but  really  of 
venerable  age.  \Vhen  Ibrahim  Pacha  occupied  this 
plain  with  his  army,  he  cut  down  every  tree,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  movements  of  his  cavalry,  and  left 
the  stumps  only  ;  but  so  admirably  suited  to  the  olive 
is  the  soil,  that  they  have  sent  forth  large  and 
vigorous  shoots,  which  are  now  nearly  as  nourishing 
as  the  original  trees. 

We  had  a  few  occasional  peeps  at  the  Acropolis, 
but  from  one  point  a  fine  view  of  it  burst  upon  us, 
with  the  city  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

The  Hotel  d'Orient,  to  which  we  drove,  had  been 
the  residence  of  King  Otho  during  the  first  few  years 
of  his  reign.  He  would  have  shown  more  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  new  kingdom  if  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  this  modest  dwelling  till  he  had 
rescued  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  his  capital  from 
their  mud,  and  miserable  hovels  before  he  built  that 
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insult  to  good  taste,  the  enormous  penitentiary-looking 
pile,  his  new  palace. 

We  found  at  the  hotel  the  late  and  much  lamented 
Lord  Nugent,  who  kindly  proposed  to  us  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  tour  of  some  of  the  Greek  islands, 
in  a  yacht  that  the  King  of  Greece  had  lent  him 
for  that  purpose.  We  gladly  availed  ourselves  of 
his  offer ;  and,  as  he  was  to  sail  on  the  morrow,  we 
had  to  make  our  preparations  on  a  very  short  notice. 
We  took  a  small  sea  stock,  and  engaged  as  our  at- 
tendant a  Greek  named  Spiro,  who  professed  to  be 
equally  good  as  guide,  cook,  and  sailor;  the  reverse 
of  all  of  which  he  subsequently  proved  himself. 

The  evening  being  very  fine,  the  sky  clear 
and  bright,  with  a  full  moon  inviting  us  out, 
Lord  N".  did  us  the  favour  to  act  as  cicerone,  and 
show  us  some  of  the  lions  of  the  place.  We  first 
visited  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  perhaps  the  most  glorious  remains 
of  ancient  art.  It  was  commenced  by  Pericles  at  the 
most  illustrious  period  in  the  annals  of  Athens ;  but 
such  was  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking,  that  it 
remained  unfinished  till  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Hadrian.  From  the  temple  to  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  that  towered  above  us,  walking  on,  we 
could  see  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  arches  and 
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porches  of  the  Theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus,  and 
across  the  Agora  to  the  hill  of  Mars,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Acropolis.  We  returned  to  our  hotel  by 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  charmed  with  our  moonlight 
ramble,  and  with  the  instructive  and  graphic  remarks 
of  our  noble  guide. 

The  following  day  we  embarked  on  board  His 
Greek  Majesty's  yacht  the  "Lion,"  built  at  Malta  and 
named  in  compliment  to  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
the  former  minister.  She  was  of  forty  tons  burden 
and  cutter  rigged ;  with  a  captain  and  mate  who 
wore  the  royal  uniform,  and  a  crew  of  four  men.  The 
accommodation  below  was  very  good,  for  so  small  a 
vessel ;  but  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition,  as  the 
king  seldom  makes  use  of  it.  The  wind  was  blowing 
so  strong  right  into  the  harbour,  that  we  were  fain  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night  by  anchor- 
ing ;  but  it  having  changed  early  in  the  morning,  we 
weighed  about  daylight  and  beat  out  as  far  as  the 
little  island  of  Psyttaleia.  It  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  bay  of  Salamis,  and  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  the  destruction  of  a  corps  of  Persians  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  command  of  Aristides  during  that 
celebrated  battle.  (Cramer.) 

Our  first  intention  had  been  to  visit  the  Temple  of 
iEgina  :  but  the  wind  being  foul  for  that  island,  we 
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changed  our  course  and  steered  along  the  south- 
western coast  of  Attica,  which  seems  so  rugged  and 
barren  by  nature,  that  one  can  hardly  imagine  it  was 
otherwise  even  in  ancient  times.  There  is  not  now 
a  tree  to  be  seen  fringing  the  mountain's  side.  We 
passed  Cape  Sunium,  the  white  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  brightly  cutting  against  the  dark 
mountain  background,  and  anchored  for  the  night  in 
a  capacious  port  in  the  island  of  Zea,  perfectly  land- 
locked. It  possesses  great  capabilities  ;  but  the  only 
indications  of  commerce  were  to  be  found  in  a  miser- 
able building  called  a  custom-house,  a  few  huts,  and 
some  half-dozen  caiques,  the  boats  of  the  country. 
We  landed  and  set  out  on  an  excursion  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  After  winding  along  the  shore 
for  some  time,  we  came  to  a  small  bay,  where  some 
twenty  fine  athletic  fellows  were  engaged  hauling  in 
a  seine;  a  bare-legged,  picturesque  group.  Their 
chief  had  stationed  himself  on  a  rock,  from  whence  he 
issued  his  directions.  They  met  with  small  success, 
dragging  to  shore  plenty  of  seaweed,  but  very  few 
fishes.  Beyond  this  we  came  to  another  bay,  or  outer 
harbour,  with  a  small  village.  From  it  the  road 
led  off  to  the  left,  up  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  was 
plentifully  strewn  with  horns  of  rams  and  goats. 
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Where  they  came  from  we  were  totally  unable  to 
divine,  for  we  hardly  saw  a  sheep  in  the  island. 

The  valley  was  very  wild,  and  the  road  steep  and 
rugged.  "We  toiled  up  for  some  time,  and  found,  as 
we  advanced,  that  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  were 
highly  cultivated  in  terraces,  "bearing  orange  and 
mulberry  trees,  interspersed  with  vines.  The  wine 
of  Zea  is  among  the  best  of  the  Greek  islands.  A 
storm  of  rain  coming  on,  forced  us  to  look  about  for 
.shelter ;  which  Ave  found,  after  a  lengthened  search, 
by  seeing  some  children  standing  at  a  low  door. 
They  made  way  for  us  to  enter,  and  we  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  good  woman,  who  offered  us 
the  best  her  house  could  afford ;  namely,  some  fine 
oranges,  which  were  presented  to  us  by  a  beautiful 
black-eyed  child,  who,  in  return  for  the  few  leptas 
(a  small  copper  coin,  twelve  to  a  penny),  kissed  our 
hands.  There  was  only  one  room,  which,  however, 
was  equally  well  furnished  and  occupied.  On  one 
side  were  stores  of  provisions,  culinary  articles,  jars, 
gourds,  arms,  rude  pictures  of  saints,  with  flickering 
oil  lamps  burning  before  them,  and  an  ample  fireplace 
in  the  further  corner.  Along  the  other  side  was  a 
mattress,  serving  in  the  daytime  as  a  divan,  in  the 
night  as  a  bed,  for  all  the  three  generations  we  saw 
collected  in  the  hut.    The  woman  who  figured  in 
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the  middle  term  of  the  series  was  short  but  good- 
looking,  with  beautiful  eyes,  the  mother  of  the  child 
we  noticed  ;  the  grandfather,  a  picturesque,  hearty, 
old  Greek ;  grandmama  could  not  pay  us  much 
attention,  as  she  was  (s  in  the  suds."  This,  however, 
ensured  us  a  clean  hand  on  taking  leave ;  Ave  con- 
sequently selected  her  to  receive  a  hearty  shake  for 
the  whole  family,  or  rather  assembly,  for  many 
neighbours  had  "  dropped  in  "  to  see  the  English 
strangers. 

One  of  our  party  made  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  when 
all  expressed  their  anxiety  to  figure  in  it ;  but,  as 
the  rain  had  ceased,  they  were  disappointed ;  and  we 
cojatinued  our  road  up  the  valley.  After  a  toilsome 
ascent,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  capital  of  the  island, 
the  ancient  Cartha3a  (?),  picturesquely  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  conical  hill,  so  that  the  base  of  one 
house  seemed  to  be  resting  on  the  roof  of  another, 
spreading  out  below  in  the  valley,  and  covering  the 
side  of  an  adjoining  hill. 

A  very  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain  compelled 
us  to  take  shelter  a  second  time,  by  crouching  under 
a  broken  wall.  The  "  Zean  maids  "  are  said  to  be 
very  beautiful  and  renowned  in  ancient  history. 
The  only  one  we  saw,  displayed  a  back-front  to  the 
storm,  carrying  a  huge  bundle  of  sticks  over  her 
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shoulders,  leaving  only  to  our  admiration  a  pair  of 
sturdy  naked  legs  and  broad  feet,  "  Ex  pede,"  &c. 

Weighed  anchor  with  a  beautiful  sunset,  and  the 
wind  still  being  unfavourable  for  our  object  of  visi- 
ting the  southern  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  we 
stood  for  the  entrance  of  the  Euripus,  the  channel 
between  the  island  of  Euboea  and  the  mainland. 
Anchored  after  sunset  in  the  little  archipelago  of 
Petalus;  a  group  of  islands  lying  off  the  southern 
end  of  Euboea.  They  afford  excellent  shelter,  as  we 
found  during  the  night,  in  a  tremendous  squall. 

Above  us  towered  the  lofty  mountains  of  Carysto. 
These  little  islands,  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
Turks,  were  bought  by  the  Russian  Consul  ,  at 
Athens  from  the  Turkish  proprietor,  who  was 
glad  to  get  a  purchaser  at  any  price.  They 
abound  in  rabbits;  but  we  saw  none  and  were  unable 
to  buy  provisions  from  the  inhabitants.  The  yellow- 
cupped  narcissus  grows  here  in  great  quantities,  and 
scented  the  air  with  its  delicious  perfume.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  we  again  sailed,  wish- 
ing to  reach  the  bridge  connecting  Euboea  1  with  the 

1  This  island  is  120  miles  long,  and  20  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  The  canal  -which  separates  it  from  Boeotia  is  so 
narrow  as  to  allow  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  across.  Strabo 
supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  colonised  by  Phoenicians. 
The  Euboeans  were  among  the  earliest  navigators  of  Greece. 
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mainland,  so  important  in  the  contests  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians ;  but  continued  bad  weather 
compelled  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  snug  little  harbour 
called  Porto  Buffali,  the  existence  of  which  could 
not  be  detected  in  running  along  the  coast. 

It  can  admit  only  small  craft ;  several  of  which 
were  moored  to  the  shore  waiting  for  a  fair  wind, 
and  in  the  middle  of  them  one  of  His  Grecian 
Majesty's  schooners,  proudly  pennanted,  though 
on  the  humble  errand  of  procuring  brooms  for  the 
palace. 

We  were  anchored  in  five  fathoms  water.  The 
port  is  divided  by  a  long  point  or  spit  of  sand ;  evi- 
dently a  landslip  from  the  overhanging  mountain, 
where  the  "  scar  "  can  be  seen  whence  came  the  de- 
bris which  spoiled  a  good  harbour. 

We  landed,  and  walked  a  little  way  inland.  It  is 
hilly  and  uncultivated,  though  naturally  fertile.  The 
wild  olive  grows  abundantly  on  the  mountain  side, 
mingled  with  low  brushwood,  and  the  grass  affords 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep. 

The  fine  outline  of  the  distant  Pentelicus  formed  a 
fine  background  to  a  beautiful  scene. 

We  found  a  better  road  on  returning,  though  still 
requiring  much  toil  to  force  a  way  through  the  tan- 
gled brushwood, 
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On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  January  we  fonnd 
ourselves  at  sunrise  very  near,  as  we  thought,  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon.  But  the  beach  is  very  little 
above  the  water,  and  for  some  considerable  distance 
inland  it  forms  a  marsh  ;  so  that,  viewing  it  from  the 
sea,  it  was  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  distance.1 
The  plain  then  rises  gradually ;  but  it  seems  too 
narrow  a  field  for  so  great  a  battle.  "We  anchored 
where  it  may  be  supposed  the  Persian  fleet  was 
lying,  and  whence  the  battle  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  land  forces  could  be  seen  in  all  its 
fearful  progress. 

The  scene  presented  itself  under  the  same  po- 
etical aspect  as  that  chosen  by  our  great  painter 
Turner,  —  a  little  before  sunrise,  when  the  upper 
parts  of  the  near  mountains  and  the  more  distant 
snow-clad  peaks  were  gorgeously  lighted  up,  while, 
beneath  a  strongly  marked  line  of  shadows,  the 
plain,  where  so  many  brave  men  found  their  last 
narrow  bed,  was  involved  in  purple  gloom  and  mist. 
From  the  midst  of  this  the  tumulus  erected  over  the 
Athenians  was  just  visible.    We  made  for  this  in- 

1  The  coast  of  Marathon  was  selected  on  account  of  the 
facility  of  landing,  and  the  advantage  of  its  extensive  plain  for 
cavalry  manoeuvres.  —  Cramer. 
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teresting  point  on  landing ;  but  we  had  to  walk  a 
mile  before  reaching  it,  as  the  plain  seemed  to 
expand  as  we  advanced. 

The  tumulus  is  now  a  rugged  hill  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height ;  but  the  rains  have  deeply  furrowed 
its  sides,  and  tell  that  originally  it  must  have  been 
considerably  higher. 

A  stunted  thorn  grows  at  the  summit.  We  found 
here  what  the  people  of  the  country  call  Persian 
arrow-heads ;  L  e.  little  pieces  of  flint,  flat  on  one 
side,  and  sometimes  bevelled  on  the  other.  As  flint  is 
foreign  to  the  soil,  and  this  is  the  only  place  where 
we  noticed  any,  it  may  be,  as  tradition  says,  that  these 
are  fragments  of  the  identical  arrow-heads  used  by  the 
Persians,  which,  after  their  defeat,  may  have  been 
collected  by  the  Greeks  and  heaped  over  their  own 
slain,  as  a  fitting  trophy  of  the  victory  they  had 
gained,  and  the  country  they  had  saved.1  About 
half  a  mile  distant  are  the  ruins  of  the  monument 
erected  by  Aristides  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
commander;  there  nothing  remains  but  a  feAV 
squared  blocks  of  Pentelic   marble,  without  any 

1  At  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  is  now  thought  that  there 
was  not  the  amazing  disparity  of  force  which  some  accounts 
have  claimed  —  probably  about  22,000  Greeks  to  46,000  Per- 
sians."—  Lord  Carlisle,  p.  201. 
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sculpture  from  wnich  the  nature  of  the  monument 
might  be  conjectured  ;  but  — 

"  Tanto  nomini  nullum  par  elogium." 

On  walking  across  the  plain,  we  found  it  from  three 
to  four  miles  broad,  while  in  length  it  may  be  six 
miles ;  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains,  except  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  plain,  where  there  is  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea.  This  is  the  best  road  to 
Athens.  Another  leads  over  the  mountains  ;  and  here 
the  brave  Athenian  army  was  drawn  up,  ready  to 
conquer  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

The  highest  mountain  of  those  that  enclose  the 
plain  is  Pentelicus.  A  low,  near  hill,  named  Mount 
Enoe,  faces  the  sea.  Here  Pan  is  said  to  have 
stationed  himself  to  encourage  the  Athenians  and 
discomfit  the  Persians.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
gorges  in  the  mountain  sides.  In  that  to  the  south 
is  the  village  of  Vrana.  In  the  northern  gorge, 
leading  over  the  shoulder  of  Pentelicus,  is  the 
village  Marathonisi. 

A  small  stream  divides  the  plain,  and  forms  a  marsh 
at  its  embouchure.  On  the  banks  are  groves  of  ole- 
anders; other  parts  of  the  plain  were  enamelled  with 
anemones  of  every  shade  and  every  colour.  Very 
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little  was  under  cultivation;  here  and  there  a  rough 
plough,  guided  by  a  wild-looking  Greek,  hardly 
turned  up  the  earth ;  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ren- 
dered labour  almost  superfluous.  We  stopped  a  very 
picturesque  Greek  shepherd  boy,  and  made  him 
stand  to  be  sketched,  to  his  considerable  bewilder- 
ment. He  did  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the 
operation  of  sketching  or  the  money  and  white  bread 
we  gave  him.  Apollo  might  have  been  as  pictur- 
esque and  as  dirty  when  tending  the  flocks  of  King 
Admetus,  and  quite  as  simple. 

In  the  evening  we  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  equally  barren  as  the 
south-western  ;  and  then  stood  across  for  the  little 
island  of  Delos,  the  sacred  isle  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
It  had  formerly  floated  on  the  sea,  until  fixed  by  the 
all-powerful  trident  of  Neptune,  out  of  compassion 
to  their  unfortunate  mother  Latona,  driven  about  by 
the  persecuting  jealousy  of  Juno.  We  landed,  but 
nothing  could  exceed  the  desolation  presented  to  our 
view.  There  is  now  no  inhabitant.  A  few  sheep 
and  goats  belonging  to  the  adjoining  island  manage 
to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  city  and  its 
temples  are  a  few  shafts  of  fluted  columns,  some 
capitals  and  cornices,  a  portion  of  a  sitting  figure 
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of  white  marble,  with  parts  of  a  foundation  of  some 
temple ;  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  the  flank  walls 
of  a  theatre  of  white  marble,  in  regular  courses 
(rustic),  some  of  the  stones  abutting  diagonally  on 
those  adjoining.  Besides  these,  a  few  rows  of  seats 
could  be  indistinctly  traced. 

The  immense  heaps  of  ruins  of  small  stones  must 
be  the  remains  of  the  houses  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  was  very  large  and  magnificent.  The  fragments 
are  so  minute,  that  we  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
agency  could  have  rendered  the  ruin  so  complete  ; 
not  only  was  every  building  thrown  clown,  but  its 
component  parts  were  more  broken  up  than  we  have 
seen  anywhere,  as  if  the  earthquakes  that  have  over- 
turned every  temple  and  building  in  this  sacred  spot 
had  exerted  some  extra  power  to  reduce  them  to  their 
smallest  dimensions. 

Strabo  says  that  Delos  became  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance  after  the  destruction  of 
Corinth,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its 
port. 

The  generals  of  Mithridates  committed  the  great- 
est devastations  here  because  the  inhabitants  would 
not  espouse  their  cause.  After  this  calamity  it 
remained  in  an  impoverished  and  deserted  state. 
(  Cramer.) 
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The  island  has  been  stripped  by  the  Russians  of 
all  that  remained  of  any  value. 

The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone.  In  it  were  hol- 
lowed many  deep  pits  of  a  square  form,  now  partly 
filled  with  water;  perhaps  their  original  desti- 
nation. 

Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  Apollo  derived  his 
name  of  Cynthius,  raises  its  barren  head  about  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain ;  a  bold  mass  of  granite 
rocks,  piled  heap  upon  heap,  assuming  in  some  places 
almost  the  appearance  of  regular  courses  of  stone,  as 
if  the  giants  of  the  early  Greek  mythology  had  built  it 
for  a  watch-  tower  over  the  surrounding  islands.  On 
the  summit  sat  an  eagle,  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
island  besides  the  flocks  and  herds.  Here  the  soli- 
tary bird  seemed  to  assert  his  sovereignty  over  deso  - 
lation. The  island  was  held  to  be  so  sacred,  that 
the  Athenians  decreed  that  all  births  and  deaths 
among  the  inhabitants  should  take  place  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Rhenia.  ~No  dogs  were  al- 
lowed.   {Cramer. ) 

The  channel  that  separates  Delos  from  the  adjoin- 
ing but  much  larger  island  is  very  narrow,  with  dan- 
gerous rocks ;  which  render  it  an  unsafe  anchorage 
in  bad  weather.  We  therefore  shifted  our  berth  to 
the  opposite  shore.    This  probably  was  the  spot 
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where  Polycrates,  the  Prince  of  Samos,  stretched  the 
chain  across  that  fastened  Delos  to  Rhenia  ;  thinking 
perhaps  that  old  Xeptune  had  not  rendered  the  island 
thoroughly  immoveable  by  the  blow  of  his  trident, 
and  was  therefore  determined  on  removing  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  Rhenia  is  also  uninhabited ; 
but  there  are  a  few  deserted  houses  on  the  shore, 
that  were  used  as  a  quarantine  establishment  before 
Syra  was  adopted.  The  neighbouring  and  larger 
island  of  Mycone  has  an  active  population,  who 
carry  on  a  brisk  trade. 

We  weighed  anchor  at  one  a.m.  with  a  foul  wind, 
which  made  us  pass  a  very  uncomfortable  night,  as 
the  little  "  Cuttero  "  was  a  (:  regular  pile-driver." 
Our  valet  Spiro,  who  had  made  many  protestations 
on  starting  of  his  excellent  cooking,  and  his  good 
seamanship,  was  completely  prostrated,  both  men- 
tally and  physically  ;  making  many  a  vow  to  his 
patron  saint,  St.  Spiridion  never  to  go  to  sea  again. 

He  was  thoroughly  wretched,  lying  all  day  on 
deck,  unable  to  do  anything,  and  every  few  minutes 
drenched  by  the  breaking  of  a  wave  over  the  bows 
of  the  "  Lion."  If  it  had  not  been  for  Lord  Xugent's 
excellent  servant  Joe,  who  could  turn  his  hand  to 
anything,  we  should  have  fared  badly. 

As  his  Lordship  wished  to  reach  Athens  in  time 
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for  the  next  steamer,  we  were  obliged  to  return 
sooner  than  we  should  otherwise  have  desired,  and  to 
abandon  the  intention  of  visiting  the  Grotto  of  Anti- 
paros.  The  wind  being  dead  against  us,  we  had  to 
beat  all  day  to  windward,  fortunately  with  fine 
weather.  We  did  not  reach  the  harbour  of  Zea 
before  dark.  It  was  well  that  so  good  shelter  was 
at  hand,  as  a  heavy  squall  with  torrents  of  rain  came 
on  as  we  anchored,  and  the  wind  blew  in  frequent 
gusts  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  The  next 
day  we  crossed  over  to  the  mainland  to  visit  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  Cape  Sunium. 

We  had  a  stiff  pull  up  a  steep  and  rugged  hill  ere 
we  reached  the  summit,  on  which  stand  the  twelve 
remaining  columns  of  pure  white  marble.  They 
form  an  impressive  landmark  for  the  navigators  of 
these  seas ;  but  the  great  name  of  Minerva  is  lost  in 
the  undignified  appellation  of  Cape  Colonna,  as  if  no 
interest  were  attached  to  those  elegant  white  lines 
of  marble,  cutting  sharp  on  the  dark  mountain 
background,  beyond  their  value  as  a  landmark  to 
the  mariner.  In  this  way  they  continue  to  serve 
their  Original  purpose  :  — 


"  Where  marble  columns,  long  by  time  defaced, 
Moss-cover'd,  on  the  lofty  cape  are  placed." 
VOL.  I.  E 
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In  this  land  of  imagination,  however,  supersti- 
tious associations  are  handed  down.  The  temple  of 
the  patroness  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  the  prototype 
of  all  the  chapels,  shrines,  &c,  of  the  patron  saints 
of  the  modern  Greek  and  Italian  sailor. 

The  ground  about  the  temple  is  strown  with  frag- 
ments of  columns,  large  blocks  of  marble,  all  very 
much  weather-worn,  owing  to  the  exposed  situation  : 
but  they  want  that  rich  mellow-brown  tint,  the 
general  sign  of  great  antiquity,  which  throws  such 
beautiful  effects  of  colour  upon  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings in  less  airy  and  elevated  positions ;  as  the 
temples  of  Theseus,  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens. 

The  cyclamen,  with  its  pretty  variegated  leaf, 
grows  most  luxuriantly  among  the  ruins,  with  the 
juniper,  mastic  tree,  and  many  aromatic  shrubs. 

The  English  are  reproached  as  the  people  who 
most  aspire  to  that  kind  of  immortality  which 
cutting  or  writing  their  names  on  wood  or  stone 
can  give.  It  is  an  unjust  accusation;  the  ancient 
Greeks  set  an  example  which  has  been  scrupulously 
followed  by  their  representatives,  as  in  other  ignoble 
things,  and  names  in  large  and  small  characters,  long 
and  straggling,  or  short  and  nit,  according  to  the 
taste  or  skill  of  the  engraver,  are  found  in  abundance 
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on  tiie  marble  blocks  and  columns ;  some,  more 
adventurous,  have  even  perilled  their  lives  so  far 
as  to  have  climbed  up  to  the  very  cornice,  that  at 
this  height  their  names  might  have  some  chance 
of  surviving  a  few  years,  to  be  read  by  a  more 
enlightened  and  inquiring  generation  than  the 
present. 

The  view  of  the  temple,  from  a  twin  eminence, 
is  extremely  beautiful,  embracing  many  points  of 
interest.  You  see  the  western  shore  of  Attica  in 
its  entire  length  ;  the  Piraeus,  the  rugged  outlines  of 
the  island  of  ^Egina,  the  more  distant  Salamis,  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  are  all  interesting  features  in  the  land- 
scape. An  oppressive  sense  of  loneliness  creeps  over 
the  mind  when  gazing  on  a  noble  object  of  the  vene- 
ration of  a  highly  civilised  people,  now  no  more  ;  no 
human  dwellings  near,  not  even  the  drowsy  tinkling 
of  a  sheep-bell,  nor  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  nor  the 
song  of  a  bird,  to  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

Looking  seaward,  the  white  sail  of  some  mistico 
may  be  seen  beating  with  difficulty  against  adverse 
winds.  Imagination  may  contrast  with  these  little 
vessels  the  sweeping  galleys  of  the  proud  Athenian 
fleets,  returning  in  triumph  to  their  native  shores. 

On  returning  to  the  "  Lion,"  the  wind,  which 
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seemed  perversely  determined  not  to  let  us  get  back 
to  Athens,  had  changed,  as  we  thought ;  and  we 
began  urging  the  gallant  captain  to  weigh  anchor. 
But  he,  from  local  knowledge  of  the  tricks  which 
the  wind  sometimes  plays  in  these  parts,  old  JEolus 
perhaps  not  liking  to  give  up  his  former  wide- 
spread dominion,  advised  us  to  wait  a  little  longer. 
Three  Englishmen,  however,  deeming  their  collec- 
tive wisdom  and  opinions  to  be  greater  than  the 
experience  of  one  Greek,  albeit  a  captain  in  His 
Hellenic  Majesty's  service,  at  last  prevailed,  and  the 
anchor  was  weighed ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  doubled 
the  cape,  or  rather  sneaked  between  it  and  the  little 
island  of  Sunium,  anciently  called  Patroclus,  than 
we  found  the  wind  so  dead  against  us,  that  we  were 
fain  to  return  to  our  old  station,  and  wait  a  more 
favourable  time.  So  the  captain  proved  right ;  but 
he  enjoyed  his  triumph  with  great  modesty;  very 
different  to  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  who 
as  a  nation  are  certainly  not  deficient  in  amour 
propre. 

Unfavourable  winds  do  not  last  for  ever,  although 
longer  than  our  poor  patience  would  have  them  ; 
and  the  next  morning,  with  a  breeze  less  adverse 
and  a  brighter  sunshine,  we  left  our  anchorage  ;  but 
calms  are  even  more  provoking  than  foul  winds ;  Ave 
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made  very  slow  progress,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
had  left  Cape  Sunium  a  considerable  distance  behind 
that  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Acropolis ;  so  that  our 
old  friend  Herodotus  must  have  taken  a  little  license 
when  he  said  that  the  Athenian  sailors,  on  round- 
ing Cape  Sunium,  saw  the  golden  helmet  and  point 
of  the  spear  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  towering 
above  the  Parthenon.  We  did  not  arrive  in  the 
harbour  of  the  Pirseus  until  an  hour  after  midnight ; 
a  sad  disappointment  to  our  gallant  sailors,  who 
missed  their  festa  on  shore,  this  being  Christinas 
day,  old  style.  There  is  no  nation,  except  perhaps 
the  French,  that  enjoys  holiday-making,  dancing, 
&c.,  more  than  the  Greeks.  Our  condolences  with 
the  captain  for  the  disappointment  of  his  wife  ap- 
peared to  be  ill-timed. 

The  crew  certainly  deserved  a  holiday,  for  they 
had  fasted  through  one  of  their  four  lents  most 
rigidly,  as  we  could  testify ;  for  they  ate  nothing  but 
biscuit  during  all  the  time  they  were  with  us. 
Without  being  actuated  by  similar  motives,  we  also 
had  been  on  short  allowance  the  last  two  days ;  as, 
according  to  Spiro's  notions,  we  had  persisted  in 
poking  into  desolate  and  ugly  places,  instead  of  fre- 
quenting those  where  better  things  than  old  stones 
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were  to  be  found,  and  where  he  might  have  found 
better  opportunity  of  marketing  for  our  benefit. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  excellent  old  captain,  we 
left  some  dollars  for  himself  and  his  crew,  to  make 
up  for  their  disappointment,  and  in  recompense  for 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  had  complied  with 
our  wishes  during  our  little  cruise. 

I  leave  the  description  of  Athens,  how  great  it 
was,  and  how  little  it  is,  to  more  classical  travellers. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

MARMORICE  BAY. 

Promenades  at  Smyrna.  —  Unhealthy  Swamps.  —  Visit  to  the 
Governor.  —  Promises  of  Reform.  —  The  Barracks.  —  Ban- 
ditti caught  in  a  Trap.  —  Engaging  a  Dragoman.  —  Family 
Quarrels. — Difficult  Negociation. —  A  happy  Reconciliation. 

—  Embark  for  Rhodes. —  Scio  beautiful  in  Appearance, 
but  desolate.  —  The  late  Frost.  —  Oranges  all  destroyed. 

—  The  Government  of  the  Island.  —  The  Harbour. — A 
Russian    Spy.  —  Pilgrim  Passengers.  —  Samos.  —  Rhodes. 

—  Our  kind  Consul. — Visit  to  the  Governor- General.  —  His 
Sherbet,  Pipes,  and  Zafs.  —  The  Turkish  Admiral  Osman 
Pacha.  —  Invited  to  go  to  Mamorice  Harbour.  —  The  Com- 
pass in  the  Admiral's  Iron  Steamer.  —  Intelligence  of  the 
Turkish  Soldiers.  —  The  Entrance  of  the  Harbour.  —  Turk- 
ish Dinner.  —  The  Cook.  —  Hellenic  Fortress. —  The  Town 
picturesque    outside,    wretched    within.  —  Farmhouse.  — 

—  Fertile  Country,  but  unhealthy.  —  Exorbitant  Prices.  — 
An  honest  Turkish  Official.  —  A  Governor  of  the  old  School. 

—  Lions  and  Tigers  said  to  be  in  the  Mountains.  —  Singers 
on  Board  serenaded  the  Fair  Ones  of  the  Town.  —  Returned 
to  Rhodes.  —  The  Pachas  as  Guests  at  the  Consul's. 

To  the  lover  of  promenades  Smyrna  is  the  most 
disagreeable  of  towns,  unless  he  will  balance  the 
absence  of  other  appliances  by  the  advantage  of 
getting  a  sufficient  amount  of  fatigue  in  a  short 
space;  for  he  will  find  that  the  rugged,  broken- 
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up  pavements  of  the  streets  and  the  roacls  in  the 
neighbourhood  contribute  to  this  way  of  econo- 
mising time.  The  only  place  where  the  inha- 
bitants delight  to  walk  is  to  Windmill  Point  ;  a 
strip  of  land  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  the  noxious  swamps  of  the  mouths  of  the  Meles 
and  the  Hemus  in  its  vicinity,  breeding  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  malaria,  if  I  may  trust  to  some  ex- 
perience in  the  smell  of  malaria  in  such  localities. 

To  the  curious  traveller  however,  walks  about 
the  town  and  through  the  bazaars  will  compensate 
the  fatigue  and  annoyance,  by  the  great  variety  of 
costume  and  manners  he  will  meet  with,  especially 
if  he  be  newly  from  Europe. 

The  brother-in-law  of  the  sultan,  Khalil  Pacha, 
had  recently  arrived  here  from  Aidin,  the  principal 
seat  of  government  in  Asia  Minor,  where  His 
Highness  was  in  a  sort  of  honourable  exile.  On  the 
plea  of  ill  health,  he  was  allowed  to  change  his  re- 
sidence to  this  city.  Half  the  inhabitants  went  out 
to  meet  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  entry. 

The  British  consul  Mr.  Brant  having  proposed  to 
us  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  of  congratulation,  we 
went  in  full  uniform  in  his  boat,  and  three  dragomans 
of  the  consulate  in  another.  On  landing  near  the 
palace  we  found  eight  horses  magnificently  capari- 
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soned,  waiting  to  convey  us  about  two  hundred  yards. 
We,  however,  declined  the  honour  which  involved 
the  trouble  of  mounting  and  dismounting  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  preferred  going  on  foot.  John,  the 
principal  dragoman,  with  his  two  subordinates,  led 
the  way,  preceded,  however,  by  about  twenty  of  the 
Pacha's  cavasses  as  guard.  On  the  staircase  we  were 
met  by  the  chief  aide-de-camp,  and  at  the  door  of 
the  reception  room  His  Highness  came  forward 
and  shook  the  consul  very  cordially  by  the  hand ; 
but  only  vouchsafed  to  us  a  very  affable  bow,  on 
being  presented  to  him. 

Having  pointed  to  a  long  divan,  the  governor 
took  his  seat  alone  on  a  short  one  at  right  angles 
to  it,  which  was  much  more  convenient  for  con- 
versation, he  having  us  at  his  right  hand. 

He  did  not  sit  a  la  Turque,  but  with  his  feet  to 
the  ground.  In  dress  also  there  was  considerable 
conformity  to  European  manners,  as  his  nether 
extremities  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  light-grey 
kerseymere  pantaloons  and  patent  leather  boots. 
Beneath  a  loose  cloth  pelisse  of  navy-blue,  richly 
braided,  was  a  tunic  of  fawn-coloured  silk  lined  with 
fur.  A  tarbush  only  partially  covered  his  head, 
and  he  pushed  it  about  as  if  not  accustomed  to  it. 
A  magnificent  order  set  in  diamonds  suspended  from 
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the  neck  completed  his  parure.  After  the  usual 
inquiries  about  our  health,  &c,  he  apologised 
for  not  being  able  to  smoke,  and  hoped  we  would 
accept  the  Turkish  compliment  of  a  pipe.  Imme- 
diately four  servants  advanced  at  measured  pace, 
with  tchibuks,  and  placing  the  bowls  on  the  floor  at 
the  proper  distance,  with  a  bend  of  the  knee  and  a 
sweep  of  the  arm,  each  attendant  brought  the  other 
end  of  the  long  cherry-stick  to  the  exact  level  of 
the  mouth;  the  bowls  were  then  placed  in  round 
silver  or  plated  trays.  The  mouth-pieces  were  very 
large,  of  fine  amber  set  with  diamonds. 

The  same  ceremony  was  performed  to  the  drago- 
mans seated  lower  down,  only  the  mouth-pieces  were 
inferior,  and  they  had  brass  trays. 

Coffee  was  brought  by  a  servant  to  each  in  the 
same  ceremonious  way,  in  small  porcelain  cups,  very 
beautifully  enamelled,  and  placed  in  silver  filigree 
sous-coupes.  The  coffee  was  very  good,  but  thick 
and  without  sugar.  Servants  took  away  the  cups 
by  placing  one  hand  over  and  the  other  under,  and 
retired  backwards. 

It  seemed  to  be  reversing  the  order  of  things  to 
see  a  non-smoking  Pacha,  and  his  European  guests 
with  pipes  in  their  hands.  However,  we  took  no 
more  whiffs  than  did  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker 
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when  he  visited  the  Pacha  of  the  Dardanelles.  His 
Highness  accounted  for  not  having  the  habit  of 
smoking,  by  saying  he  was  a  Circassian  of  "  pure 
race ;  "  and  took  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  merits 
of  his  countrymen,  rather  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turks.  He  said  they  were  all  brave  men ;  to  which 
I  replied  by  saying  they  had  given  the  Eussians 
good  reasons  for  being  convinced  of  that.  Where- 
upon he  threw  himself  back  on  the  divan,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  His  countenance 
was  good,  with  a  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and 
brown  hair  worn  long,  contrary  to  the  Turkish  custom 
of  shaving  the  head,  as  we  had  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  by  his  fidgeting  with  the  tarbush.  His 
manner  was  remarkably  affable,  and  the  conversation 
was  totally  devoid  of  the  inflated  compliments  and 
set  phrases  which  usually  figure  in  books  as  the 
staple  of  such  interviews  ;  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  occasional  intervention  of  the  dragoman, 
who  rendered  his  remarks  in  English,  French,  or 
Italian  indifferently,  it  was  precisely  what  one  might 
have  expected  in  conversing  with  a  well-bred  man. 
His  Highness  understands  a  little  of  both  the  latter 
languages  ;  and  when  he  could  make  out  the  purport 
of  our  observations,  he  usually  answered  himself. 
He  said  he  had  suffered  much  from  fevers,  caused 
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by  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  of  Aidin,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  sometimes  as  high  as  112° 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade. 

He  took  great  interest  in  naval  affairs,  especially 
in  steam-vessels,  having  been  formerly  Capidan 
Pacha.  The  regret  he  felt  at  the  death  of  Captain 
Glasscock,  E..N.,  was  expressed  very  feelingly. 

The  late  governor  had  suffered  things  to  take 
their  course  in  the  town,  without  interfering  for 
good  or  for  evil.  His  Highness  imitated  him  in 
one  thing,  namely,  in  the  great  improvements  he 
promised,  and  particularly  he  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  have  the  city  thoroughly  cleansed.  u  The 
Turks,"  he  said,  "  did  not  understand  the  merit 
of  cleanliness."  But  in  the  case  of  Smyrna  the 
Frank  and  Greek  quarters  are  the  most  dirty ; 
for  the  Turkish  being  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
all  their  filth  is  washed  down  to  the  level  parts, 
where  it  stagnates ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  city 
is  not  more  unhealthy. 

A  boon  that  is  always  expected  from  the  new 
governor,  and  is  duly  promised,  is  that  the  extortion 
of  the  butchers  should  at  least  be  kept  within  mode- 
rate bounds.  They  have,  it  is  said,  collected  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  present  to  the  Pacha ;  if  he  refuse 
it,  the  meat  will  be  lowered  by  one-half  as  he 
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promised;  but  if  the  temptation  should  prove  too 
great,  then  the  people  must  suffer. 

The  apartments  were  very  simply  furnished  with 
divans  and  two  tables,  on  one  of  which  was  a  hand- 
some writing-desk ;  and  a  thermometer  was  hanging 
on  the  wall.  There  was  nothing  else  that  I  re- 
member. 

On  our  retiring,  he  accompanied  us  to  the  door, 
and  shook  us  all  cordially  by  the  hand. 

We  next  visited  the  Pacha  in  command  of  the 
garrison,  who  lives  in  apartments  of  the  barracks 
adjoining  the  government  house. 

His  Excellency  received  us  in  a  small  room,  but 
well  furnished  in  the  European  fashion. 

We  had  the  same  compliment  of  pipes,  &c,  but 
in  less  state,  and  presented  by  only  one  attendant. 
The  coffee,  however,  was  sweetened. 

The  medical  officer  of  the  establishment  accom- 
panied us  round  the  barracks.  They  are  very  airy, 
with  spacious  corridors  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  into  which  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
soldiers  all  open.  They  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate one  company  each ;  but  in  cold  weather  the 
beds  were  put  close  together,  so  as  to  have  more 
men  in  the  room,  to  keep  one  another  warm.  Every 
man  has  a  locker  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  to  stow 
away  his  kit.    An  iron  brazier  was  in  every  room. 
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The  soldiers  seemed  to  be  a  very  inferior  specimen 
of  the  genus.  Two  large  exercising  grounds  are 
attached  to  the  barracks.  There  are  now  only  six 
hundred  men,  though  four  thousand  could  be  accom- 
modated. The  general  promised  me  a  review  of  the 
troops ;  which,  however,  did  not  come  off.  The 
medical  officer  assured  me  that,  neither  in  the  town 
nor  in  the  barrack,  were  there  many  fatal  cases  of 
cholera  when  it  was  prevalent. 

Few  towns  are  cursed  with  so  many  bad 
characters  as  Smyrna.  They  are  principally  Greeks 
and  Ionians,  who  perform  the  most  atrocious  acts 
with  impunity  ;  as,  even  when  committed  in  the 
open  day,  people  are  so  afraid  of  them,  that  they 
will  not  give  evidence  ;  or  the  miscreants  purchase 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  nag,  principally  Greek 
and  Russian,  and  the  consuls  rescue  them  from 
the  hands  of  justice.  Thus,  recognised  murderers 
walk  about  the  streets  without  fear  of  the  laAv,  and 
make   the   outskirts   dangerous.1    Two  instances 

1  "  However  pleasant  the  environs  of  Smyrna  ma)*  be,  they 
are  at  present  practically  denied  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  in- 
habitants;  a  population  of  150,000  is  now  cooped  up  within  its 
walls  by  some  six  robbers,  who  occupy  and  command  the 
country  without.  The  chief  of  this  band  is  Yam  Katergi,  or 
John  the  Postman.  The  residents  are  frequently  carried  up 
into  the  mountains  for  ransom.  Mr.  Whittle  has  been  threat- 
ened, and  is  obliged  to  keep  four  or  five  Turkish  guards  in 
his  house  at  Bournabat."  —  Lord  Carlisle,  p.  125. 
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occurred  during  my  stay.  In  the  firsts  a  child  was 
carried  to  the  mountains,  and  a  large  ransom 
demanded  from  the  father,  who  could  only  collect 
half,  which  was  refused.  The  unhappy  parent  then 
applied  to  the  government,  and  a  party  of  soldiers 
was  sent  in  pursuit;  but  they  were  so  slow,  and 
took  their  measures  so  badly,  that  the  rascals  had 
time  to  escape,  leaving,  however,  the  poor  boy,  with 
his  throat  cut,  lying  across  the  path  his  father  would 
have  to  traverse. 

The  other  was  on  a  grander  and  bolder  scale. 
A  band  of  robbers  having  ascertained  that  the 
Austrian  consul  had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his 
house,  induced  a  servant,  by  threats  or  bribes, 
to  let  them  in  on  a  preconcerted  signal.  The 
young  man  being  seized  with  remorse,  acquainted 
his  master  with  the  plot,  who  told  him  to  keep 
his  engagement,  but  enjoined  secrecy.  In  the 
meantime  he  introduced  some  resolute  cavasses, 
or  policemen,  into  his  house.  The  fellows  suc- 
ceeded in  scaling  the  walls,  and  when  the  door  was 
opened,  as  they  thought,  to  admit  them,  the 
cavasses  fired.  Two  made  their  escape,  and  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  their  four  companions  by  drawing 
the  ladder  after  them.  The  others  defended  them- 
selves desperately,  especially   one,  who,  being  a 
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French  fencing  master,  made  good  use  of  his  sword. 
They  were,  however,  all  killed,  and  the  cavasses 
escaped  with  only  slight  wounds. 

March.  As  the  favourable  season  approached  for 
commencing  a  long  projected  tour  in  Lycia,  it 
became  necessary,  among  other  preparations,  to 
look  out  for  a  good  dragoman. 1  I  had  frequently 
spoken  to  one  who  waited  on  us  at  the  hotel, 
but  he  always  seemed  to  evade  the  subject.  At 
last  he,  Jannaka,  frankly  confessed,  that  as  he  had 
never  been  in  the  country,  he  did  not  like  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  guiding  us ;  but  the 
principal  reason  was,  that  he  would  then  be  standing 
in  the  way  of  the  only  dragoman  who  knew  Lycia 
well,  having  been  there  frequently.  At  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  apprise  me,  that 
the  person  alluded  to  was  now  "under  a  cloud,"' 
having  unfortunately  lost  his  character,  then  his 
work,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  with  the  false  logic  that 
too  often  misleads  the  miserable,  had  sought  con- 
solation in  inebriety.  He  was,  however,  sent  for,  and 
proved  to  be  Panaghiotti,  the  faithful  servant  who  had 
accompanied  Sir  Charles  Fellows  in  all  his  explora- 
tions in  Lycia,  and  of  whom  Sir  Charles  spoke  to  me  in 

1  Turgemun  is  perhaps  the  correct  word. 
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England  in  the  highest  terms.  He  was  now  in  a 
pitiable  state,  the  very  picture  of  wretchedness  and 
shame.  To  his  pretty  wife  and  children,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  he  had  behaved  as  most  drunkards 
do,  and  thus  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  severe 
punishment  of  separation  from  them,  by  the  bishop's 
order.  The  power  of  the  Greek  bishops  over  their 
flocks  is  very  great. 

I  made  great  inquiry  about  the  circumstances 
relating  to  the  poor  fellow's  downfal;  and  found 
that  the  plausible  story  which  he  told  me  was 
confirmed,  in  the  main  points,  by  Mr.  Van  Laneps, 
the  Dutch  consul  and  banker,  who  said  he  thought 
his  last  master  had  been  too  hard  in  taxing  him, 
not  with  dishonesty  exactly,  but  with  overreaching 
him  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  ancient  coins  of 
Lycia.  He  pitied  the  poor  man,  who  was  suffi- 
ciently punished,  for  after  the  charges  his  late 
master  had  made  against  him,  and  which  could  not 
be  recalled,  as  he  was  dead,  he  could  procure  no 
employment.  He  thought  that  if  I  would  try  him 
I  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  it ;  in  which  all 
the  dragomans  joined.  They  indeed  implored  me 
to  take  him  with  me  ;  which  I  thought  very 
creditable  and  disinterested  on  their  parts.  M. 
Mille,  the  excellent  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  we 
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had  been  comfortable  so  long,  was  willing  to  be 
surety  for  him.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
get  the  bishop's  ban  taken  off  him,  so  that  he  might 
be  reconciled  to  his  wife.  This  was  done  through 
the  intervention  of  mutual  friends,  and  they  both 
came  to  thank  me,  radiant  with  joy.  The  poor 
fellow's  whole  appearance  was  so  changed,  that  I 
augured  well  of  his  heart,  and  took  it  as  a  guarantee. 
I  engaged  him  at  a  dollar  a  dav.  He  had  the 
canteen  Avhich  Sir  C.  Fellows  had  given  him.  In 
all  his  distress  he  had  clung  to  this  as  a  talisman 
which  should  bring  him  employment.  There  was  no 
tent  to  be  purchased  in  all  Smyrna,  but  the 
governor,  Khalil  Pasha,  kindly  offered  to  lend  one ; 
which  proved  to  be  a  Pacha's  marquee;  a  magni- 
ficent affair,  that  would  have  required  half  a  dozen 
mules  to  carry  it,  besides  entailing  no  end  of 
bakshish  for  the  ostentation.  One  of  humbler 
appearance  and  dimensions  was  chosen ;  a  simple 
bell  tent,  painted  green  outside,  as  are  all  the 
government  tents.  It  was  a  very  comfortable  size 
for  two  carpets  to  be  spread  inside.  These,  with  a 
little  fold-up  board  to  serve  as  a  table  on  the 
canteen,  was  all  our  furniture.  ~\Ye  set  about 
laying  in  our  stock  of  provisions ;  which  was  soon 
done,  as  we  proposed  to  make  our  chief  luxu- 
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ries  to  consist  in  being  independent  of  factitious 
wants. 

March  25.  We  embarked  in  the  afternoon  in  an 
Austrian  steamer,  but  with  a  furious  sirocco  wind, 
which  did  not  permit  us  to  go  further  than  the 
outer  castle ;  a  low  structure,  with  some  enormous 
guns  peeping  out  from  great  holes  in  the  walls, 
and  apparently  lying  on  the  ground. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were 
lying  off  the  town  and  suburb  Vrondado,  in  the 
beautiful  island  of  Scio.  The  view  from  on  board 
fully  justified  the  glowing  descriptions  we  had  heard 
of  it.  Like  all  towns  in  warm  climates,  its  exterior 
appearance  was  most  brilliant  and  imposing.  But 
a  more  careful  examination  with  a  telescope  revealed 
the  ruinous  condition  of  houses  which  looked  so 
brightly  at  a  distance ;  ail  caused  by  the  rebellions 
in  1822-26,  when  the  Turks  committed  the  greatest 
ravages.  Many  of  the  houses  had  nothing  left  but 
the  bare  walls,  while  others  were  in  heaps  of  ruins. 
On  that  fatal  occasion  the  male  part  of  the  popu- 
lation who  could  not  make  a  timely  escape  were 
all  butchered.  The  women  and  children  were  sold 
as  slaves.  Some  of  the  last  were  purchased  or  re- 
deemed by  humane  Americans  or  Englishmen,  and 
educated  by  them.    Pangalaki,  whom  we  knew  at 
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Smyrna,  was  one  of  these.  He  was  brought  up 
in  America  by  his  kind  protector,  and  remained 
there  twelve  years.  He  then  returned  to  Smyrna, 
to  take  care  of  his  widowed  mother  and  sisters, 
whom  he  partly  supported  by  teaching  the  modern 
Greek  language  to  English  Philhellenes.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  chaplain  at  Smyrna,  like- 
wise rescued  two  little  unfortunates.  Mr.  Barker 
also  purchased  one,  who  afterwards  became  his 
daughter-in-law. 

The  island  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
its  disasters;  but  the  last  severe  winter  caused 
immense  damage  to  the  orange,  lemon,  and  mastic 
trees. 

The  ordinary  export  of  oranges  and  lemons 
was  about  3,000,000  of  piastres  annually ;  but  it 
will  require  many  years  before  they  can  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost,  if  even  the  trees  have 
any  vitality  left  in  them.  The  greater  part  had 
been  cut  down  nearly  to  the  roots,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  shoot  out  in  the  spring. 

The  southern  part  of  the  island  exclusively  pro- 
duces mastic.  It  has  been  tried  at  the  north  end 
without  success.  This  is  the  appanage  of  the 
Valideh  Sultana,  or  the  sultan's  mother ;  who  for- 
merly used  to  receive  half  the  produce  in  kind,  but 
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it  has  been  commuted  for  a  tax  of  five  piastres  the  oka, 
which  fetches  a  price  of  sixty  or  seventy  piastres. 
Other  produce  pays  a  tax  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and  it 
is  rumoured  that  this  will  include  that  of  mastic. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  Turkish  governor 
and  three  Greek  councillors,  who  are  named  by 
the  Porte ;  but  the  latter  have  so  much  influence 
at  Constantinople,  that  they  can  obtain  the  dis- 
missal of  an  obnoxious  governor,  if  he  will  not 
be  subservient  to  them.  The  "  Council  of  Three  " 
rule  with  despotic  power,  and  with  a  strong  hand, 
though  with  very  small  means  in  police  force. 
The  people  are  all  obliged  to  be  in  their  houses  at 
eight  o'clock,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  brawls, 
to  which  the  Sciotes  are  addicted  when  in  their  cups ; 
but  there  is  generally  more  noise  than  mischief  in 
these  little  aifairs  ;  for  although  the  knife  is  frequently 
drawn,  the  quarrel  seldom  occasions  loss  of  life. 

The  men  are  enterprising,  and  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  East,  seeking  their  fortunes,  but  are  mostly 
engaged  as  mariners. 

The  little  harbour  has  been  good,  and  might  be 
again  made  so,  if  a  little  expense  were  laid  out  in 
clearing  and  repairing  it.  The  mole  is  so  dilapi- 
dated, that  it  is  now  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
water,  which  breaks  over  it  in  bad  weather. 
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The  Greeks  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Turkish 
governor  for  the  neglect,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
fairly  chargeable  on  themselves,  as  they  are  so  little 
oppressed.  The  town,  with  the  adjacent  village  or 
suburb,  Vrondado,  and  the  numerous  villas,  cover 
a  great  extent  of  country,  being  much  interspersed 
with  gardens  crowning  all  the  secondary  hills, 
brilliant  when  I  saw  it  with  the  full  green  of  the 
spring,  and  backed  by  a  steep  and  lofty  range  of 
mountains.  A  passenger,  who  proved  to  be  a 
Russian  general,  though  we  did  not  find  out  his 
rank  till  afterwards,  gave  me  some  account  of  the 
statistics  of  the  island,  about  which  it  appears  he 
had  been  making  inquiry;  it  differed  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  my  first  informant,  the  son  of 
the  Austrian  consul.  He  said  the  fixed  tribute 
paid  to  the  Valideh  Sultana  was  800,000  piastres 
from  the  mastic  districts,  and  that  other  parts  paid 
little.  He  confirmed  the  account  of  the  almost 
independent  state  of  the  island.  There  are  only 
about  500  Turks,  and  the  governor  is  a  cypher. 

There  were  about  200  pilgrim  passengers  in  the 
steamer,  all  on  deck.  The  quarter-deck  was  divided, 
fore  and  aft,  by  a  railing,  the  starboard  side  being 
reserved  as  a  promenade  for  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers.   It  was,  however,  frequently  invaded  by 
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others,  who  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the 
necessity  for  this  distinction.  The  port  side  was 
covered  with  an  awning,  or  rather  a  canvas  roof; 
and  the  deck  there  was  strewed  with  mattresses 
and  cushions,  crowded  with  the  second  or  deck 
passengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  surrounded 
by  their  provisions,  cooking  utensils,  &c.  Their 
wardrobes  appeared  to  be  principally  on  their  backs, 
a  motley  costume,  though  the  greater  number  of 
the  women  wore  a  tunic  and  loose  Turkish  trowsers, 
both  of  very  fine  brown  woollen  cloth,  neatly  braided; 
man's  attire,  assumed  for  the  occasion.  They  were 
nearly  all  Armenian  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of 
Anatolia  going  to  Jerusalem,  but  they  used  the 
Turkish  language.  All  other  parts  of  the  vessel  were 
strewn  with  these  pious  people  of  inferior  grades ; 
and,  considering  the  immense  discomfort  of  their 
novel  position,  every  one  seemed  cheerful.  I  ob- 
served that  the  men  were  remarkably  attentive  to 
the  women  and  children. 

A  young  Armenian  was  on  his  second  pilgrimage. 
He  wore  the  European  costume,  and  displayed  a  gay 
waistcoat  in  rags.  He  was  communicative,  having 
the  advantage  of  speaking  a  little  French ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  waistcoat,  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  a  personage  of  consequence  in  his  own 
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country,  his  brother  being  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  Persia.  These  Armenians  generally,  and 
especially  the  women,  who  wore  no  veils,  were 
very  ugly,  with  the  exception  of  two  young  girls. 

There  were  also  a  few  Turks  on  board.  The  after- 
part  of  the  port-side  of  the  deck  was  partitioned  off 
for  their  ladies  and  their  attendants.  One,  the  oldest 
among  them,  had  a  grandson  in  office  at  Berut,  and 
she  went  annually  in  this  vessel  to  receive  her  share 
of  its  emoluments.  I  could  not  ascertain  on  what 
plea  she  made  her  claim. 

The  youngest  of  these  ladies  had  a  remarkably 
brilliant  pair  of  piercing  eyes,  beaming  above  her 
yashmak  or  veil ;  but  when  she  by  accident  removed 
it,  a  perfect  antidote  to  their  effect  was  revealed  in 
a  shockingly  ugly  mouth.  I  laid,  nevertheless,  great 
siege  to  her,  hoping  to  persuade  her  to  give  me  one 
of  two  beautiful  Angora  cats  ;  but  all  the  eloquence  I 
could  exert  in  an  unknown  tongue  was  of  no  avail. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  affability  of  these  Turkish 
women,  and  at  their  trusting  themselves  in  an 
infidel  ship.  But  it  appears  the  captain  is  well 
known  at  Constantinople,  and  has  inspired  such 
confidence,  that  the  harem  of  the  Pacha  of  Tripolis 
was  once  placed  under  his  charge,  and  he  was  very 
liberally  rewarded  for  his  attentions  and  care.  I 
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observed,  indeed,  that  he  showed  great  kindness  and 
forbearance  to  his  poor  passengers  in  general,  who, 
from  ignorance,  and  sometimes  from  the  misery  of 
their  position,  would  commit  trespasses.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  saw  the  same  humanity  practised  on  board 
of  English  vessels,  where  they  were  sometimes 
pushed  about  rudely,  and  always  harshly  spoken  to ; 
yet  they  were  docile  and  uncomplaining,  sitting 
night  and  day  in  the  same  places,  and  often  in  the 
same  position,  as  sometimes  the  vessels  are  so 
crowded  as  to  afford  them  scarcely  room  to  lie  down. 
The  men  amused  themselves  with  a  sort  of  tam- 
bourine, and  by  singing  a  song  which  is  widely 
popular. 

On  passing  the  island  of  Samos  the  noble  moun- 
tain was  partially  shrouded  in  thick  clouds,  which 
added  grandeur  to  its  rugged  outline.  This  fine 
island  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  revolt,  notwithstanding 
the  inhabitants  are  almost  self-governed. 

We  were  surrounded  by  islands  and  rocks  of 
various  forms  and  dimensions,  most  of  which  are 
provided  by  nature  with  excellent  harbours,  fre- 
quently the  resort  of  pirates. 

We  passed  in  sixty  fathoms  water  very  close  to 
Cape  Krio;  a  bold  and  perpendicular  rock,  the 
ancient   Triopian   promontory,  with   an  artificial 
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harbour  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus  within  it,  and 
the  neighbouring  magnificent  city  of  Cnidus. 

March  27.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  we 
anchored  in  the  great  harbour  of  Rhodes,  the 
Buyuk  Liman;  but  had  to  wait  till  eight  o'clock 
before  we  could  obtain  pratique  and  permission  to 
land.  On  our  way  up  from  the  port  we  met  Mr. 
Niven  Kerr,  the  British  consul,  who  had  arrived  with 
his  family  only  a  fortnight  before  from  Cyprus,  his 
previous  post.  I  had  several  letters  of  introduction 
to  him,  especially  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hanson  at 
Smyrna ;  but  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  proved 
that  such  were  not  necessary  as  passports  to  his  good 
offices.  He  apologised  for  not  being  able  to  lodge 
us  in  his  small  and  temporary  house ;  but  secured 
very  comfortable  apartments  for  us  in  a  kind  of 
casino,  wishing  us  to  consider  ourselves  as  his  guests 
during  our  stay  on  the  island.  He  introduced  us 
to  his  charming  wife  and  sweet  little  children. 

Mr.  Kerr  took  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit 
of  ceremony  with  us  to  Begib  Pacha,  of  vizieral 
rank,  and  governor-general  of  the  islands ;  an 
office  but  recently  established,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  removal  of  the  consulate  from  Cyprus  to 
this  island ;  the  vice-consuls  of  all  the  islands 
being  placed  under  it,  instead  of  that  of  Smyrna, 
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with  the  exception  of  some  islands  far  to  the  north, 
and  Samos  ;  which  last,  being  under  a  Greek  prince, 
is  not  dependent  on  this  government. 

The  vizier,  who  is  very  short,  and  so  fat  that 
the  least  exercise  exhausts  him,  nevertheless  received 
us  with  great  politeness  in  the  antechamber,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  the  seats  of  honour  on  the  divan,  where 
we  were  presented  with  splendid  pipes,  the  amber 
mouth-pieces  of  which  were  mounted  with  diamonds, 
sweetmeats,  coffee  out  of  cups  beautifully  enamelled, 
their  zafs,  or  sous-coupes  of  gold  filigree,  and  with 
delicious  sherbet ;  the  last,  of  his  own  making.  The 
whole  was  in  better  style  even  than  in  the  konak 
of  Khalil  Pacha  at  Smyrna. 

We  also  called  on  Rear-admiral  Osman  Pacha, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  the  Archipelago.  A  fine, 
simple-hearted,  old  sailor.  His  command  in  this  port, 
at  present,  does  not  extend  beyond  one  small  iron  1 
steamer;  in  which  he  invited  us  to  accompany  him, 

1  He  complained  that  the  compass  in  the  binnacle  deviated 
three  or  four  points  from  the  truth,  so  I  volunteered  to  re- 
adjust the  magnets  ;  in  which  I  succeeded  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions, as  the  only  assistance  I  had  was  a  Turkish  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  swing  the  vessel,  with 
whom  I  could  communicate  only  by  signs.  I  was,  however, 
surprised  at  the  intelligence  and  alacrity  with  which  they  un- 
derstood and  carried  my  wishes  into  effect.  The  Pacha  was 
much  gratified. 
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in  an  official  visit  he  was  about  to  make  to  Marmo- 
rice  Harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite 
to  Rhodes,  and  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
island  only  twenty  miles. 

His  Excellency  was  attended  by  several  Turkish 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  governor-general's  coun- 
cil. Before  entering  the  harbour  of  Marmorice, 
there  is  a  beautiful  valley  watered  by  a  rivulet,  winch, 
after  winding  among  thickets  of  myrtle,  laurel, 
willow,  &c,  looses  itself  in  the  bay.  Near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  are 
some  rude  cottages,  built  with  sun-dried  bricks  or 
stones  loosely  put  together,  and  the  roofs  formed  by 
pieces  of  wood  laid  across  the  walls  and  covered 
with  sods  or  straw. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  valley  the  appearance 
of  the  ground,  rising  from  near  the  sea  to  the  foot 
of  some  rocks  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  is  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  formerly  a 
theatre.  It  is  a  small  segment  of  a  wide  circle, 
facing  the  sea  towards  Rhodes ;  just  such  a  situation 
as  the  ancient  Ionians  and  Greeks  would  choose  for  a 
theatre.  It  rises  by  regular  terraces  about  ten  feet  in 
breadth,  and  each  terrace  is  three  feet  above  the  one 
below  it.  Neither  marble  nor  inscriptions,  nor  even 
rubbish,  are  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  seats  or  terraces  are 
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covered  by  a  smooth  green  turf.  In  the  rocks  before 
noticed  a  prodigious  excavation  in  one  part  of  them 
may  be  noticed  from  the  terraces,  but  a  deep  ravine 
prevents  access  to  it. 

About  half  a  mile  higher  up  the  valley  is  a  water- 
fall, where  the  river  seems  to  have  forced  its  way 
through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  mountain.  The 
thickets  are  here  impenetrable.1 

The  entrance  to  Marmorice  Bay,  or  harbour,  is 
by  a  narrow  strait;  still  more  contracted  by  a 
rugged,  rocky,  and  wooded  island  lying  in  the 
middle.  The  principal  channel  is  between  the  island 
and  the  peninsula,  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
harbour.  It  is  not  wide  enough  for  a  line-of-battle 
ship  to  beat  through,  but  a  good  frigate  might  do  it. 
The  other  passage,  between  the  island  and  the 
western  continent,  is  seldom  used;  being  shallow 
and  tortuous,  but  having  many  little  bays  or  coves 
where  small  vessels  could  find  shelter.  Within,  the 
harbour  is  perfectly  land-locked,  about  five  miles  in 
length,  and  surrounded  by  bold  mountain  scenery, 
with  much  wood.  There  is  anchorage  here  for  all 
the  navies  of  Europe.    But  in  very  strong  easterly 

1  A  description  by  the  late  Major  Johns,  R.  M.,  a  good 
i     officer,  and  most  amiable  and  gifted  man. 
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or  southerly  winds  the  motion  of  the  open  sea  is 
communicated  to  the  interior  of  the  harbour,  and 
causes  a  considerable  swell.  The  wind  sometimes 
also  blows  in  heavy  squalls  from  the  highlands. 

Our  Pacha's  suite  went  on  shore,  to  find  the  best 
accommodation  they  could  in  the  town,  leaving  to  us 
the  cabin ;  where  we  had  a  tolerable  night's  rest,  in 
spite  of  the  personal  retinue  each  had  left  behind. 
But  the  good  dinner  must  not  be  forgotten ;  chiefly 
in  the  Turkish  style,  except  that  we  sat  at  table  and 
used  good  "Brummagem"  knives  and  forks.  The 
artiste  to  whose  skill  we  were  indebted  for  the 
repast  came  down  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the 
guests ;  and  proved  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  the 
commander  of  the  steamer,  holding  the  rank  of 
capitaine  de  fregate,  in  full  uniform.  The  Pacha 
let  us  into  the  secret  by  exclaiming  in  English, 
"  Vera  gooda  cook  de  captan."  We  afterwards 
learned  that  the  gallant  officer  was  very  proud  of  the 
encomiums  passed  on  his  culinary  achievements. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  went  on  shore  to  look  at 
some  spars  cut  for  masts  of  a  ship  of  war  that  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Having  been  lying  here 
so  long,  they  were  found  to  be  rotten ;  but  the  Pacha 
would  take  them  away,  to  prove  his  report  of  their 
decay  and  unserviceableness. 
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We  had  a  difficult  walk  up  the  mountainous 
peninsula  forming  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  ; 
but  the  labour  was  amply  repaid  by  magnificent 
views  from  every  point  at  which  we  stopped  to  rest, 
especially  at  a  fountain,  and  at  the  summit,  com- 
manding not  only  the  harbour  at  its  foot,  with  the 
little  town  at  the  extremity,  and  the  surrounding 
mountains  of  Caria,  but  the  coast  both  ways,  and  a 
distant  view  of  Rhodes. 

We  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Hellenic 
fortress,  and  in  several  places  walls  formed  of  very 
large  blocks  of  stone.  This  bold  peninsula  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus  of  sand ; 
which,  if  cut  through,  would  give  two  entrances  to 
the  harbour. 

The  guide  led  us  a  better  way  down  the  moun- 
tain, passing  some  huts  of  the  rudest  description, 
though,  as  Sir  Charles  Fellows  observes,  they  show 
the  prototypes  of  Ionic  architecture,  and  rock-tombs 
of  ancient  Lycia.  The  interior  of  these  cabins  was 
far  better  than  could  have  been  expected  from  their 
wretched  outward  appearance.  Good  mattresses 
were  piled  in  one  corner  of  the  only  room,  and 
plenty  of  culinary  utensils  of  various  kinds  hung 
about.  A  very  pretty  young  woman  was  crouched 
in  one  corner,  doing  her  utmost  to  avoid  being  dis- 
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covered ;  though  when  the  danger  of  being  seen  by 
the  Giaour  was  past,  or  passing,  she  seemed  to  be 
equally  solicitous  of  courting  it,  by  showing  herself. 
There  were  also  some  lovely  half-naked  children, 
who  were  made  quite  happy  by  a  present  of  half  a 
piastre. 

The  vessel  was  afterwards  moored  nearer  to  the 
town,  which  has  an  imposing  outward  appearance. 
It  is  built  round  the  steep  sides  of  an  eminence, 
and  crowned  by  a  middle-age  fortress,  an  uninte- 
resting ruin.  The  town  also  belied  its  external 
aspect  ;  but  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  cottage.  It  is 
in  a  wretched  state ;  the  streets,  if  such  they  can 
be  called,  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  very  dirty.  It 
was  with  some  difficulty  and  scrambling  over  rocks, 
and  almost  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  that  we 
reached  the  highest  point.  Girls  ran  away  in  all 
directions  at  our  approach,  but  returned  immediately, 
to  stare  at  the  Giaours. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  spot  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  where  the  fountain  that  abundantly 
supplies  the  inhabitants  wTith  excellent  water 
springs  from  the  base  of  some  picturesque  rocks. 

A  fine  view  of  the  town  and  harbour  is  obtained 
from  a  dilapidated  kulla,  or  farmhouse ;  having  at  a 
distance  a  respectable  aspect,  but  within  bearing  all 
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the  marks  of  Turkish  neglect.  One  room  in  it  is 
dedicated  to  a  celebrated  Santon. 

Behind  the  town  is  a  very  extensive  plain, 
stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  "the 
head  of  the  harbour,  and  joining  to  the  low  isthmus ; 
so  low  indeed,  that  a  captain  of  a  ship,  in  coming  to 
the  harbour  in  his  gig,  mistook  it  for  the  entrance  ; 
and  he  also  found  it  so  narrow,  that  his  men  dragged 
the  boat  over  it,  in  preference  to  going  all  the  dis- 
tance round  the  point,  in  his  way  to  the  flag-ship. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  on  this 
coast,  and  subsequently  to  Bonaparte's  attack  upon 
Acre,  the  harbour  of  Marmorice  and  Makri  were 
hardly  known,  or  at  all  events  not  laid  down  on  any 
chart.  As  there  was  much  sickness  in  the  fleet  at 
that  time,  the  gallant  admiral  established  a  hos- 
pital on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  salubrity.  The  little  house  where  he  resided 
is  still  in  existence  on  the  hill. 

One  object  the  pacha  had  in  view  was  to  procure 
some  live-stock  for  the  island,  which  he  expected 
to  find  plentiful  and  cheap  here.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, was  asserted,  whether  true  or  not  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  But  the  natives  asked  exorbitant 
prices,  and  were  deaf  to  any  reasonable  offer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion  of  the  olden  time 
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in  Turkey,  a  Pacha  would  then  have  laid  the  town 
under  a  contribution  without  troubling  himself  or 
any  one  about  prices.  Our  honest  old  admiral, 
however,  Osman  Pacha,  regretting  that  he  could 
not  deal  with  the  people,  came  away  with  empty 
hencoops. 

As  we  had  called  on  the  mudir  or  governor  of 
the  place,  at  his  miserable  little  konak,  he  re- 
turned our  visit  in  due  form,  but  could  give  no 
assistance  in  the  filling  of  the  coops. 

He  is  of  an  old  family  which  has  held  the  office 
for  several  generations  :  and  he  sticks  to  the  costume 
of  the  old  school,  —  an  enormous  white  turban,  an 
embroidered  jacket,  and  very  loose,  short  trowsers, 
showing  his  brawny  legs. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  positively  asserted  that 
there  are  not  only  kaplans  (tigers)  in  the  mountains, 
but  lions.  The  former  are  rather  numerous ;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  less  confidence  in  the  existence 
of  the  latter,  when  our  informant  was  cross-ques- 
tioned. 

In  the  evening  all  the  Turkish  gentlemen  our 
fellow-passengers  came  on  board,  and  spread  their 
carpets  on  the  deck,  to  sit  and  smoke.  One  of 
them,  who  was  held  in  very  high  estimation  for 
his  vocal  powers,  sang  Turkish  songs  at  the  top  of 
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a  high  tenor  voice,  and  with  a  power  of  lungs  that 
was  quite  painful  to  me,  as  I  thought  it  might  have 
been  to  him,  judging  from  the  hideous  grimaces  he 
made.  The  songs  succeeded  one  another  with  short 
intermissions.  Some  of  the  airs  had  a  slight  ap- 
proach to  the  pleasing  ;  but  the  measure  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  not  to  be  marked  by  any  civilised 
method  of  beating  time.  The  words  were  said  to 
be  all  in  praise  of  female  beauty,  and  especially  of 
the  fair  maids  of  Marmorice  ;  and  though  I  saw 
none  who  could  justly  lay  any  claim  to  a  share  of 
the  praise,  the  terraces  of  the  town  were  speedily 
thronged  by  the  whole  female  population,  to  receive 
it  as  their  due,  in  spite  of  the  very  questionable 
propriety  of  the  poetical  allusions. 

The  cabin  was  afterwards  filled  with  nasal  music, 
to  our  great  discomfiture. 

We  got  underway  at  midnight,  and  arrived  at 
Rhodes  at  daybreak. 

Osman  Pacha  had  been  in  England  some  years 
ago,  in  charge  of  young  men  sent  there  for  educa- 
tion. One  of  them,  Mustafa,  having  shown  some 
talent,  rapidly  rose  on  his  return  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  is  now  a  Pacha  with  more  tails,  and  an  admiral 
of  higher  rank,  than  Osman.  He  was  here  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  and  I  saw  him  on  the  road  to  pay 
G  2 
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his  respects  to  the  governor-general,  with  his  suite 
following ;  among  them  was  the  old  admiral,  but 
junior  officer,  Osman,  walking  behind  Mustafa 
Pacha,  who  was  in  solitary  dignity. 

They  both  dined  with  Mr.  Kerr,  and  conducted 
themselves  with  great  propriety,  as  if  they  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  ladies'  society,  which 
could  only  have  been  in  the  harem.  They  were 
quite  delighted  with  Mrs.  Kerr's  performance  on  the 
pianoforte. 
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MAKRI. 

We  embark  in  the  "Blackboard."  —  Two  Captains  and  one 
Man.  —  Murder  of  Sir  L.  Jones.  —  The  retired  Bandit.  — 
The  gory  Head. — A  second  Instalment.  —  Engage  a  Mukri. 

—  He  consults  his  "Better-half."  —  The  Aga's  Divan. — 
Present  our  Credentials. — Silent  Interview,  at  which  neither 
Party  is  the  wiser.  —  Nicolo's  Wife  and  Hospitality.  —  The 
family  Bedroom.  —  Rock-tombs.  —  Too  late  for  the  Festa. 

—  Magnificent  Scenery.  —  The  Conference  at  the  Aga's 
town  Residence.  —  Grave  Speeches,  Smoking,  and  Beard- 
stroking.  —  The  Roads  are  pronounced  to  be  safe,  with 
a  strong  Escort.  —  Discovery  of  a  Conspiracy.  —  Our 
Friends  prove  to  be  on  a  diplomatic  Mission  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Banditti.  —  Nicolo  is  terror-stricken,  and  even  Pa- 
naghiotti  is  dismayed.  —  We  consult.  —  Felt  a  Penchant  for 
the  "better  Part  of  Valour."  —  The  "Blackboard"  again. 

—  Our  Cabin  in  the  Hold,  and  Beds  on  the  Ballast.  — The 
Ruins  of  Telmessus.  —  Ancient  Prosperity.  —  Some  Causes 
of  Decay.  —  The  Theatre,  Rock-tombs,  and  Sarcophagi. — 
Further  Information  about  the  Banditti.  —  Their  Movements 
directed  by  the  Chief  at  his  mountain  Villa. 

Thursday,  Ath  April.  We  took  leave  of  our  very  kind 
friends,  and  embarked  in  a  tchernik  of  about  fifteen 
tons,  called  the  Karakus  or  "  Blackboard,"  hired  to 
carry  us  to  Makrl  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  fifty 
piastres  a  day,  with  a  bakshish  at  the  end  of  the 
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voyage.  On  our  way  down  to  the  harbour  we  left 
cards  for  the  governor-general,  who  had  been  kind 
enough  to  give  us  letters  to  the  governors  of  Makri 
and  Adalia. 

Our  crew  consisted  of  two  captains  and  one  man, 
who  alternately  smoked  and  slept.  The  wind  was 
fair  on  starting,  but  it  fell  calm  during  the  afternoon. 
As  we  approached  the  continent,  the  noble  mountain 
Anticragus,  and  the  more  lofty  Massicytus,  shone  out 
with  resplendent  golden  tints,  on  their  numberless 
peaks  and  crags,  fading  gradually  into  the  coldest 
blue  of  the  snow  on  the  latter,  which  is  about 
10,000  feet  high,  while  Anticragus  can  aspire  only 
to  6,550  feet.  The  night  was  calm  and  cold,  and 
the  dew  very  heavy.  We  slept  on  the  deck,  pro- 
tected only  by  our  carpet  and  capotes. 

Anchored  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  Makri 
harbour,  or  rather  our  light  tchernik  was  made 
fast  to  the  shore  in  a  little  inner  port.  The  har- 
bour itself  is  very  large,  and  perfectly  land-locked. 
Hired  a  remarkably  small  room,  to  which  Panaghiotti 
very  soon  gave  something  of  an  air  of  comfort.  The 
British  vice-consul,  Signor  Biliotti,  called  on  us, 
and  offered  his  services  in  any  way  that  could  be 
available.  The  principal  object  at  present  was  to 
inquire  whether  the  roads  were  sufficiently  free 
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from  systematic  robbers  to  enable  us  to  travel 
with  a  fair  chance  of  safety.  He  had  not  heard  re- 
cently of  any  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  though 
he  knew  that  there  were  many  in  the  country ;  and 
he  entertained  us  with  numerous  accounts  of  their 
exploits  since  the  first  occasion  of  his  making  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  when  Sir  Lawrence  Jones 
was  robbed  and  murdered  at  a  distance  of  six  hours' 
journey  from  this  place,  on  the  road  to  Cadyanda. 
Signor  Biliotti,  an  Italian  gentleman,  at  that  time 
a  merchant  of  Makri  was  very  active  in  bringing 
the  villains  to  justice.  Six  of  them  are  now  said  to 
be  at  the  galleys  at  Constantinople ;  but  the  chief  who 
actually  shot  Jones  was  pardoned,  though  it  was  the 
ninth  murder  he  confessed  to  have  committed.  This 
is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Turkish  law  is  in  such 
antagonism  with  that  of  all  other  civilised  countries, 

1  The  friends  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jones  presented  Signor  Biliotti 
with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate. for  the  disinterested  and  coura- 
geous exertions  he  made  on  that  occasion  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston 
gave  him  the  post  of  vice-consul,  with  a  salary  of  100^.  per 
annum.  I  am  happy  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  high  feeling 
and  honourable  character  of  that  gentleman.  The  consular 
dignity  has  been  a  great  protection  to  him  ;  though,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  robbers  coming  into  the  town,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
fourteen  men  to  guard  his  house.  Madame  Biliotti  had  such 
fears  for  her  young  family,  that  she  wished  to  place  them  on 
board  of  a  vessel ;  but  the  vice-consul  nobly  refused,  saying, 
that  it  would  be  the  signal  to  the  whole  town  for  flight. 
g  4 
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that  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  The  villain 
escaped,  principally  because  Christian  evidence  could 
not  be  taken  against  a  Turk.  As  some  extenuation, 
it  is  alleged  in  his  favour,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
the  finishing  stroke  to  be  given  to  Captain  Two- 
penny, Sir  Lawrence's  companion,  who  lay  on  the 
ground  desperately  wounded.  Whether  the  act  of 
clemency  arising  out  of  this  deficiency  in  the  law 
has  had  the  effect  of  reforming  the  criminal  remains 
to  be  seen;  at  any  rate, he  has  assumed  the  character 
of  an  honest  man,  has  taken  a  wife,  and  is  now  cul- 
tivating a  farm  cum  dig.  between  Makri  and  Levisi, 
and  has  been  apparently  quiet  ever  since  that  tragic 
event.  Signor  Biliotti  was  a  long  while  in  great 
fear  of  him,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
hunting  the  robbers  up,  but  has  recently  had  some 
confidence  in  his  reformation. 

Six  months  ago  the  bandits  of  the  interior  were 
very  troublesome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Makri. 
The  government  was  powerless  ;  but  a  rival  band 
offered,  if  a  pardon  were  granted  to  them,  to  capture 
or  disperse  the  band  in  activity.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  also  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  enmity  or 
revenge.  They  succeeded ;  and  with  the  view  of 
instigating  the  gratitude  of  the  villagers  and  people 
of  Makri  to  an  adequate  reward  for  their  execution 
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of  Lynch  law,  they  exhibited  the  gory  head  of  the 
defeated  chief  from  house  to  house  ;  and  when  the 
sight  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  result, 
it  was  thrown,  all  bleeding,  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  refused  to  come  up  to  the  mark.  This  they 
considered  to  be  only  receiving  an  honest  reward  for 
their  services.  But  it  appears  they  thought  it  too 
good  a  harvest  to  be  only  once  reaped ;  so  they  re- 
turned, not  very  long  afterwards,  took  down  the 
scalp,  which  had  been  nailed  against  a  tree,  as  a 
trophy  or  testimonial,  or  perhaps  a  covenant  between 
them  and  the  town,  and,  parading  it  through  the 
streets,  they  gave  significant  hints  that  the  second 
instalment  of  the  voluntary  recompense  for  their 
valour,  ought  to  be  forthcoming.  Very  recently 
some  of  the  band,  actuated,  however,  in  this  case,  by 
private  enmity  or  envy  against  one  of  the  richest  men 
of  the  place,  attacked  his  house.  He  fortunately 
escaped :  but  the  villains  seized  upon  his  only  child, 
a  very  fine  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  pet  of  the 
town,  and  carried  him  up  to  the  mountain,  where 
they  coolly  murdered  him  in  sight  of  the  agonised 
parents,  waving  their  swords  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  who  witnessed  it. 

All  these  horrible  stories  seemed  sufficient  to 
deter  a  prudent  man  from  prosecuting  a  journey  in 
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such  a  country.  But  the  atrocities  they  related 
were  not  of  very  recent  occurrence,  and  therefore 
Signor  Biliotti  undertook  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  present  state  of  the  roads  from  native  travellers 
and  traders.  In  the  meantime  we  were  fortunate 
in  falling  in  with  Nicolo  Baharri,  who  had  been 
with  Sir  Charles  Fellows  on  some  of  his  journeys, 
and  especially  had  accompanied  Messrs.  Spratt  and 
Forbes  on  the  survey  of  Lycia;  he  was  therefore 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  Panaghiotti  was 
very  glad  to  meet  with  his  former  associate. 

Mcolo  is  usually  occupied  as  agent  for  merchants 
here,  who  collect  for  exportation  the  acorns  of  the 
Yalonia  oak,  now  so  extensively  used  in  dyeing. 
He  demurred  at  first  to  making  any  engagement 
with  us,  as  he  had  transactions  of  this  kind,  which 
would  require  him  to  go  to  Smyrna  ;  but  when  he 
found  that  was  to  be  our  ultimate  object,  after  visit- 
ing Lycia  and  Adalia,  he  agreed  to  furnish  us  with 
horses,  at  the  rate  of  300  piastres  per  month  each. 
Spratt  and  Forbes  had  paid  240  only;  but  he  of 
course  declared  that  things  were  now  dearer.  "We 
required  five  horses,  and  he  intended  to  take  an 
additional  one  for  a  servant  or  groom,  it  being  now 
beneath  him  to  perform  that  office.  He  could  not 
be  ready  to  start  before  three  days,  as  he  had  to 
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return  to  Levisi,  no  doubt  to  consult  and  take 
leave  of  his  "better  half."  We  resolved  to  ac- 
company him,  as  the  scenery  was  said  to  be  very 
fine,  and  a  great  annual  festa  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  that  neighbourhood.  I  should  also  take  this 
opportunity  of  delivering  Regib  Pacha's  letter  to 
the  aga,  or  governor  of  Makri,  who  was  now  at  his 
country  house  on  the  road. 

We  started  at  three  p.m.  with  very  fine  weather, 
riding  Nicolo's  horses  while  he  walked. 

The  road  commenced  the  ascent  at  the  back  of 
an  isolated  craggy  hill,  where  the  ancient  acropolis 
of  Telmessus  stood ;  now  crowned  by  the  pictur- 
esque remains  of  a  middle-age  fortress.  It  after- 
wards winds  through  a  beautiful  valley,  with  steep 
mountains  on  either  hand,  clothed  with  brushwood, 
where  numerous  camels,  with  huge  though  light 
saddles  on  their  backs,  were  feeding  with  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  There  is  a  paved  way  up  this 
valley,  except  where  broken  by  the  torrents ;  and  of 
course  no  attempt  is  made  to  repair  it.  We  had 
some  beautiful  views  of  the  Gulf  .of  Makri,  with  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Dallaman  in  Caria,  covered  a  long 
way  down  its  sides  with  snow,  in  the  background. 

We  rested  at  a  fountain  to  eat  our  luncheon  of 
biscuit  and  figs.  On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the 
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ridge,  we  had  on  the  other  side  scenery  of  a  different 
character,  —  the  broad  and  fertile  plain  of  Levisi 
stretched  beneath  us,  evidently  a  drained  lake.  All 
around  were  picturesque  mountains  and  woods.  To 
the  left  was  the  majestic  Anticragus,  called  by  the 
Turks  Baba  Dagh,  Father  or  Master  mountain ; 
which  is  their  general  designation  for  the  highest 
point  of  a  range.  On  the  slope  of  the  ridge  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  situated  the  large 
village  of  Levisi,  an  immense  assemblage  of  white 
cubes  built  en  amphitheatre.  Descending  to  the 
plain,  we  soon  came  to  the  little  village  of  A'ida, 
where  the  Aga  of  Makri  resides.  We  found  him 
seated  on  a  rock  by  the  wayside,  and  were  at  liberty 
to  accommodate  ourselves  anywhere  on  the  same 
broad  divan.  In  addition  to  the  Pacha's  letter,  we 
handed  him  one  from  the  vice-consul,  asking  him 
officially  to  state  whether  the  roads  were  safe  for 
Europeans  to  travel  on  or  not.  He  passed  my  cre- 
dentials to  another  person  seated  by  his  side,  without 
vouchsafing  to  look  at  them.  Perhaps  he  could  not 
read.  The  other  did  not  seem  to  be  more  gifted  than 
his  superior,  for  he  merely  glanced  at  them,  and 
returned  them  to  me  :  — 

II  ne  (lit  mot,  je  ne  repondis  rien, 
Ainsi  se  termina,  ce  penible  entretien. 
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Leaving  this  little  potentate,  we  rode  across  the 
valley,  and  dismounted  at  Nicolo's  house,  in  a  room 
minus  the  front  wall,  which  served  for  a  portico ;  his 
wife  assisted  us  from  the  saddles. 

Carpets  were  quickly  spread  in  the  next,  or  prin- 
cipal room,  and  we  were  refreshed  with  pipes  and 
coffee ;  while  she,  with  her  sister,  prepared  the  sup- 
per of  greasy  soup,  fish,  which  we  had  brought  up  in 
our  saddle-bags,  and  eggs  ;  both  the  latter  were  float- 
ing in  abundance  of  strong  olive  oil.  No  surprise  was 
apparent  on  the  sudden  arrival  of  unexpected  guests. 
But  before  the  supper  was  well  over  the  room  was 
filled  with  gossips,  anxious  to  know  who  we  were 
and  the  purport  of  our  coming.  Nicolo's  engage- 
ment was  of  course  amply  discussed ;  in  which  we 
were  unable  to  take  part,  owing  to  our  not  "  having 
too-much  Greek."  The  women  stood  in  the  back- 
ground, neatly  dressed,  with  a  white  chemise  worn 
outside  loose  trowsers  a  la  Turque,  bound  round  the 
waist  with  a  coloured  sash,  and  fastened  up  to  the 
throat  with  many  silver  clasps.  The  room  was  well 
furnished  with  shining  tin  or  pewter  dishes  and 
plates,  as  well  as  crockery- ware  in  abundance, 
ranged  on  shelves  in  numerous  closets,  and  on  the 
lower  shelves  were  amphorae,  or  jars  containing  wine 
or  oil.    The  ample  hearth  with  its  chimney  was  in 
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one  corner,  with  a  niche  beside  it,  like  a  piscina  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  church.  High  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  with  a  lamp  burning  before  it,  was  a  print 
of  St.  Xicolo,  with  a  grim  lion  resting  his  fore-paws 
on  his  shoulders ;  but  whether  in  familiar  converse 
or  with  cruel  intent,  the  perfect  indifference  of  the 
saint,  as  well  as  the  indefinable  nature  of  the  whole 
performance,  left  no  room  for  conjecture. 

The  houses  of  Levisi  are  all  alike  in  their  con- 
struction ;  cubic  masses  in  external  appearance, 
stuck  against  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  each  roof 
forming  a  terrace  to  the  house  above.  They  are 
very  irregularly  placed,  so  that  one  could  not  posi- 
tively designate  the  arrangement  as  streets,  cres- 
cents, or  squares.  Within  also  they  are  all  alike, 
being  composed  of  three  ec  pieces "  or  rooms,  the 
ee  butt,  the  ben,  and  the  middle  piece,"  as  they  say  of 
the  Scotch  cottages ;  only  the  butt  (be  out)  is  open 
on  the  outside,  and  is  the  general  receptacle  or 
landing-place  of  everything.  In  the  slope  of  the 
foundation  the  waste  space  is  made  into  a  stable  and 
a  hen-roost.  The  "  middle  piece "  is  the  common 
room  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  serving  for  kitchen, 
sitting-room,  dining-room,  reception-room,  and  bed- 
room. For  the  custom,  which  is  justly  considered 
as  indelicate  and  demoralising  when  it  takes  place 
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among  our  poorest  classes  from  want  of  space,  is 
universally  practised  here ;  old  and  young"  of  both 
sexes  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  I  am  told  no 
scandal  arises  from  it.  The  inner  room,  the  "  ben," 
is  smaller;  and  generally  used  as  a  store-room  and 
for  piling  the  mattresses,  which  are  spread  on  the 
floor  in  the  other  room  for  sleeping.  This  was  done 
for  us  after  supper;  and  the  large  common  room 
was,  with  great  hospitality,  given  up  entirely  to  us, 
Madame  Baharri  sleeping  in  the  "  ben  "  or  store- 
closet,  while  Nicolo,  and  any  others  that  might  have 
composed  the  family,  sought  a  lodging  among 
friends. 

The  only  window  in  our  room  was  in  the  corner 
opposite  to  the  door,  so  that,  not  being  glazed,  there 
is  at  all  times  great  deficiency  of  light  and  of  air 
during  summer,  and  too  much  cold  draught  in 
winter.  We  passed  a  tolerable  night,  on  good  beds 
and  clean  coverlets,  notwithstanding  the  lamp 
before  the  saint,  which  Nicolo  had  carefully  re- 
plenished with  oil,  and  it  shone  directly  in  our  eyes 
when  open.  However,  the  oil  did  not  last  till 
morning,  therefore  the  sacrilegious  feeling  which 
tempted  me  to  hasten  its  extinction  was  not  called 
into  action. 

At  daylight,  after  coffee  and  pipes,  we  mounted, 
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and  at  seven  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Nicolo,  we  set 
out  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  festa  is  held.  We 
rode  to  the  westward,  across  the  beautiful  plain  of 
Levisi.  In  half  an  hour  we  were  attracted  by  a 
couple  of  tombs,  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  where  innu- 
merable fragments  covered  the  side  of  a  low  hill. 

Soon  after  the  road  led  up  to  a  beautiful  pass; 
the  mountains  on  either  side  not  high,  covered  with 
small  fir  trees,  principally  on  one  spot,  and  looking 
something  like  a  plantation.  But  such  a  thing  is 
too  rare  to  be  believed.  From  the  top  of  the  pass 
we  looked  down  a  fine  gorge,  rapidly  descending  to 
the  sea,  about  one  thousand  feet  below,  with  a  view 
of  the  capes  and  mountains  of  Caria,  and  Rhodes  in 
the  distance.  A  chorus  of  voices  swelled  up  from 
the  ravine  with  fine  effect.  It  appeared,  however, 
we  were  too  late  for  the  festa  of  Afkoli ;  for,  on  de- 
scending by  the  very  steep  zigzag  path  in  the  gorge, 
we  met  with  numerous  groups  of  pilgrims  returning 
from  the  shrines  ;  men  driving  the  horses  before 
them,  and  all  walking  up  the  difficult  ascent.  The 
women  were  dressed  in  their  best  and  very  pic- 
turesque attire,  with  abundance  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments ;  children  of  all  ages ;  infants  bestriding 
one  shoulder,  and  holding  on  by  the  head  of  the 
mother. 
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When  we  reached  the  holy  places  all  were  gone 
except  a  woman  and  two  young  girls.  The  eldest, 
about  eleven  years  old,  was  extremely  pretty,  and 
very  gaily  dressed,  carrying  about  the  head  and 
neck  a  great  weight  of  gold  and  silver  chains,  and 
strings  of  gold  coins ;  all  of  which  was  to  be  the 
fair  one's  dowry.  We  had  also  met  the  Papa  or 
priest  at  the  head  of  his  congregation,  returning 
from  the  festa ;  so  that  Nicolo  was  as  unfortunate  as 
ourselves.  However,  he  did  not  fail  to  perform  the 
prescribed  number  of  crossings  and  genuflexions, 
and  to  burn  tapers  at  the  proper  places. 

The  chapels  of  the  Panaghia,  or  Virgin,  are 
walled-up  cavities  in  the  perpendicular  rock.  At- 
tached to  the  shrine  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery, 
built  on  a  small  ledge  of  ground  in  the  precipice. 
The  scenery  at  this  point  is  indescribably  beautiful 
and  wild.  The  cavernous  face  of  the  cliff,  for  many 
hundred  feet  perpendicular,  is  tinged  with  a  thou- 
sand dyes ;  the  upper  part  of  the  talus  descending, 
fringed  and  clothed  with  beautiful  wood,  to  the  sea 
far  below,  incessantly  dashing  and  sending  up  a 
white  spray ;  the  cliff,  overhung  with  trees  and 
pendent  shrubs;  others  also  had  root  in  all  the 
crevices  of  the  rock.  A  path  along  the  head  of  the 
talus  leads  to  some  large  caverns,  or  rather  one 
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might  say  cavernous  indications,  for  they  have 
very  little  depth ;  but  in  one  were  some  stalactites, 
a  covered  spring  of  pure  water,  and  of  course  some 
oratories. 

On  returning  to  Levisi  we  passed  two  other  rock- 
tombs  without  inscriptions. 

Kicolo's  wife  had  prepared  something  for  our 
mid-day  repast.  All  the  women  wore  their  best 
dresses  and  ornaments  in  honour  of  the  festa. 

The  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  men,  in  their 
unwearied  toil  after  wealth,  seems  to  be  to  adorn 
their  wives  with  it.  Very  many  carry  strings  of 
gold  coin  and  chains  to  the  value  of  30,000  piastres, 
or  nearly  300/.,  which,  however,  the  husband  some- 
times uses  as  trading  capital ;  but  when  he  borrows 
from  the  fair  bank,  he  is  obliged  to  return  it  with 
interest.  It  is  considered  disgraceful  to  squander  or 
lose  any  of  the  money  when  it  has  once  been  placed 
on  the  neck  of  his  wife,  where  it  is  safe,  even  in  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country;  an  anomalous  con- 
dition, where  the  weaker  vessel  is  the  stronger  safe- 
guard ;  doing  honour,  however,  to  the  best  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  realising  the  golden  within  the 
iron  age.  But  it  is  sometimes  pledged  as  security 
to  those  who  lend  money ;  frequently  at  very  high 
rates  of  interest. 
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The  festa  of  the  Panaghia  at  Easter  lasts  three 
days,  when  the  whole  population  resorts  to  the 
places  appointed.  One  day  is  spent  at  the  shrines 
in  the  gorge  of  Afkoli,  one  on  a  mountain,  and  the 
third  in  the  valley  or  plain  of  Levisi.  This  last  is 
the  most  joyous  affair.  They  eat  and  drink  to 
excess,  and  have  dances,  which  one  might  suppose 
to  be  anything  but  amusing,  the  performers  merely 
joining  hands  and  shuffling  round  in  a  ring  in  the 
slowest  measure,  to  the  sound  of  lugubrious  music. 

On  great  family  occasions  also,  the  women  dis- 
play their  wealth,  such  as  at  births  and  marriages, 
when  open  house  is  kept  and  all  comers  welcomed. 

The  woman  brings  a  dowry  to  the  husband,  and 
the  parties  are  generally  betrothed  in  infancy.  If, 
however,  on  growing  up,  they  have  a  determined 
repugnance  to  the  match,  and  cannot  get  the 
parents  to  break  it  off  by  mutual  consent,  the 
first  of  the  betrothed  that  gets  married  has  to 
pay  a  fine  of  4000  piastres  (nearly  forty  pounds,) 
to  the  archbishop  of  Adalia. 

The  woman's  dowry,  in  the  event  of  there  being 
no  children,  goes  back  to  her  relations  at  her  death. 

A  man  may  leave  his  property  by  will  to 
whomsoever  he  pleases.  In  the  event  of  doubtful 
succession,  the  case  is  taken  before  the  cadi,  who 
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awards  judgment  according  to  his  abilities,  or  caprice, 
and  steps  in  as  a  half-brother. 

When  a  debtor  cannot  or  will  not  pay,  he  is 
brought  before  a  cadi,  who  advances  the  money 
for  six  months,  if  the  debtor  still  pleads  inability : 
but  then  he  charges  very  high  interest  ;  so  that  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  better  to  put  up  with  the 
first  loss  rather  than  make  appeals  to  such  even- 
handed  justice,  where  the  judge  keeps  the  oyster. 
At  three  P.  M.  we  mounted  our  nags,  taking  leave  of 
our  hostess,  who  did  not  refuse  another  gold  piece 
to  add  to  her  decorative  wealth.  Returned  to 
Makri,  where  we  dined  with  the  vice-consul  and 
his  wife,  and  afterwards  went  to  see  our  unfortunate 
countryman's  tomb. 

Nicolo  brought  the  horses,  already  saddled,  for 
inspection,  according  to  agreement ;  but  he  was  very 
uneasy,  and  wished  to  be  off  the  bargain,  having 
been  frightened  by  fresh  accounts  of  robbers  in  the 
country,  which  Biliotti  also  had  heard  of.  It  was 
this  morning  currently  reported  that  a  trader  had 
been  stopped  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Makri. 
The  vice-consul  was  much  surprised  at  no  notice 
having  been  taken  by  the  Aga  of  his  official 
demand  for  information  respecting  the  roads ;  and  as 
he  had  been  told  that  that  grave  personage  had 
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arrived  in  the  town  from  his  country  seat,  he  pro- 
posed we  should  pay  him  a  visit  for  consultation. 

The  aga  received  us  more  graciously  than  on 
his  rock  on  the  hill.  I  was  informed,  that  his 
country  residence  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition, 
that  he  was  ashamed  that  foreigners  should  see 
how  badly  a  person  of  his  dignity  was  lodged,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  invite  us  to  it. 

The  aga  was  seated,  with  some  appearance  of 
state,  in  the  middle  part  of  a  divan,  on  a  raised 
part  of  the  room,  the  lower  end  being  occupied 
by  numerous  attendants.  He  gave  us  places  next 
to  him,  and  began  the  business  of  the  day  with  the 
usual  compliments,  inquiries  after  our  health,  &c. 
Then  came  the  pipes  and  coffee.  Several  respect- 
ably-dressed men  came  in,  making  the  usual  salutes 
in  the  oriental  style,  which,  with  the  complimentary 
answers,  according  to  the  respective  rank  of  the 
persons,  were  all  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  so  as  to  be 
almost  inaudible ;  but  being  in  set  forms,  they  were 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  parties  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  vice-consul  having  introduced  us  as  English 
travellers,  I  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  we 
desired  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  see 
the   extraordinary    stones   and   remains  of  cities 
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which  had  been  described  by  former  travellers,  our 
countrymen.  They  had  gone  through  the  land 
with  the  most  friendly  intentions  towards  the  in- 
habitants, and  had  everywhere  been  received  with 
hospitality  and  kindness ;  proving  that  it  was  in  a 
very  orderly  and  tranquil  state.  I  said  also,  we 
had  the  same  kindly  feelings  as  our  predecessors  ; 
but  on  arriving  at  this  town,  whence  all  previous 
travellers  had  commenced  their  journeys,  we  were 
surprised  and  concerned  to  find  that  the  country 
was  not  in  the  same  peaceable  condition  as  when 
our  countrymen  had  spoken  of  it  in  such  praise,  and 
that  it  now  was  represented  as  being  dangerous  to 
travel  through,  in  consequence  of  the  roads  being  in 
possession  of  evil-disposed  persons,  who  waylay  and 
rob  native  travellers.  They  had  even  the  audacity 
not  very  long  ago  to  murder  and  rob  an  English 
gentlemen,  who  had  relied  on  the  hitherto  good 
character  of  the  people.  We  had  come  here  know- 
ing, it  is  true,  that  this  last  melancholy  occurrence 
had  happened  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  supposed 
it  to  have  been  committed  by  a  few  bad  men,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  that  the  roads 
would  be  the  more  safe,  since  the  country  had  been 
relieved  of  them.  But  we  were  sorry  to  hear,  that 
they  had  left  a  bad  example,  and  that  many  in  the 
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mountainous  parts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Makri, 
had  taken  to  their  evil  courses.  We  wished  there- 
fore to  know  from  the  Aga,  as  the  chief  of  this 
district,  whether  we  could  travel  in  it  without  fear 
of  molestation. 

We  paused  for  a  reply. 

A  general  stroking  of  beards  ensued,  with  a 
running  accompaniment  of  smoking,  rather  more 
vehemently  than  is  usual  among  Turks. 

Then  arose  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  the 
new  comers  had  the  chief  share,  and  even  the  at- 
tendants put  in  their  word  occasionally.  The 
Aga  was  almost  as  taciturn  as  when  seated  on 
the  rocky  divan  in  the  mountains;  and  the  vice- 
consul  could  take  little  or  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, as  they  were  mostly  carried  on  in  a  patois  of 
the  country. 

At  length  the  Aga,  holding  on  by  his  beard,  as  if 
he  feared  that  that  respectable  sponsor  for  his  honour 
and  veracity  might  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
the  falsehood  he  was  about  to  utter,  spoke  thus. 
"  God  is  great !  This  country  has  always  been  ruled 
in  wisdom  and  justice  by  the  padishah,  whom  may 
God  preserve  !  "  (A  general  murmur  of  "  Amin,"  and 
hands  carried  to  the  turban  and  the  heart.)  "It  is 
true,  that  there  have  been  some  bad  people,  who  have 
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committed  wicked  actions,  but  God  is  great!  He 
has  overtaken  them,  and  I,  his  humble  slave,  have 
driven  them  out  of  the  land.  The  foreign  gentlemen 
can  travel  in  all  safety,  requiring  no  other  protection 
than  the  shadow  of  the  wing  of  our  great  padishah, 
whom  may  God  have  in  his  only  keeping  !  "  (Murmur 
"  Amin  ! ")  "  Inshallah  !  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  but 
the  Aga  of  Hoozoomli "  (Cadyanda,  the  first  ancient 
town  we  proposed  to  visit),  "  who  is  present,  will 
escort  the  foreign  gentlemen  as  far  as  his  village, 
and  will  give  them  five  or  six  of  his  armed  men  to 
conduct  them  to  the  next  village,  Douver"  (or  Ilos, 
an  ancient  site  of  great  interest).  "  In  this  way  the 
foreign  gentlemen  may  see  all  the  country  and  the 
ancient  stones  without  danger." 

\Ve  thanked  the  Aga,  and  him  of  Hoozoomli,  and 
said  how  proud  we  should  be  to  travel  under  his 
protection,  and  would  soon  let  him  know  our  de- 
termination: and  so  we  took  our  leave. 

On  our  way  home,  Panaghiotti,  who  had  previously 
scouted  the  idea  of  danger,  in  a  country  that  he  had 
traversed  in  all  directions  with  English  travellers, 
without  escort,  almost  without  arms,  and  not  only 
unmolested,  but  without  even  thinking  of  robbers, 
now  said,  that  he  had  just  heard  some  very  sinister 
reports  from  a  cavass,  a  sort  of  constable,  and  from 
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an  old  Turk;  but,  on  going  to  question  them 
further,  they  would  only  give  mysterious  hints  that 
the  roads  were  very  dangerous,  and  that  the  robbers 
were  near  ;  but  they  would  give  neither  particu- 
lars, nor  the  sources  of  their  information  or  conjec- 
tures ;  being  in  fear  that,  if  the  robbers  became 
acquainted  with  their  having  cautioned  us,  they 
would  be  revenged  on  them.  It  did  not  escape  my 
observation,  that  the  aga's  manner  at  the  conference 
was  constrained,  and  that  the  offer  of  protection, 
and  the  necessity  of  escort  from  village  to  village, 
were  inconsistent  with  the  declared  safety  of  the 
roads.  I  had  come  to  the  country  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  explore  and  examine  its  interesting 
remains  at  my  leisure,  which  would  be  perfectly 
impossible,  if  I  were  to  be  hampered  with  half-a- 
dozen  men  wherever  I  went,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expense  that  their  society  would  have  entailed ; 
which  expense,  if  there  were  actually  danger,  would 
have  been  purchasing  safety  from  the  robbers,  of 
whom  our  escorts  would  have  been  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives and  recipients  ;  so  that  it  were  better  to 
treat  at  once  with  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  dispense 
with  the  company  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  very 
possible  that  we  might  thus  have  travelled  un- 
harmed. 
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But  as  my  object  was  gratification,  I  had  no 
desire  to  seek  it  under  "  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances," if  not  of  bodily  fear,  or  of  loss  of 
pelf  to  an  unknown  amount,  with  at  all  events 
the  certainty  of  a  lightened  purse  by  the  com- 
promise. 

Nicolo  now  threw  a  ponderous  weight  into  the 
already-descending  scale.  He  also  had  heard  tales, 
or  dreamed  dreams,  and  positively  refused  to  fulfil 
his  agreement  with  us,  although  so  advantageous 
for  him,  as  filling  up  his  time,  and  employing  his 
horses,  till  the  other  engagement  should  come  on. 
He  said,  that  he  had  wept  like  a  child  with  the 
amount  of  his  fears ;  not  for  himself,  because  he  had 
no  children  (he  said  nothing  about  his  wife),  but  on 
our  account,  lest  he  should  be  the  conductor  of 
such  lambs  to  slaughter. 

It  was  very  evident  that  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  the  country,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was 
in  a  disturbed  state  ;  whether  from  absolute  robbers, 
from  feuds  among  themselves,  or  from  a  rebellious 
spirit  against  the  nizam,  or  conscription  for  the 
army,  which  is  very  obnoxious.  In  the  latter 
case  we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  passed 
safely,  especially  if  unarmed,  which  I  think  is  al- 
ways the  best  way  ;  because,  if  you  carry  arms,  it 
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is  sure  to  be  known  to  the  rogues,  and  they  would 
then  feel  the  painful  necessity  of  shooting  you  from 
behind  a  rock ;  and  the  only  consolation  would  be, 
that  you  might  ride  on  in  happy  unconsciousness 
of  danger  till  you  hear  the  fatal  click. 

But,  if  unarmed,  you  will  lose  your  money  ;  and, 
if  they  have  not  an  inexcusable  covetousness  with 
regard  to  your  life,  they  will  let  you  go  on  your 
way  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  it  alone.  Unless, 
by  the  way,  as  you  have  paid  your  suridji  in  ad- 
vance all  your  ready  cash,  if  they  should  find  none 
in  your  wallet  to  lighten  you  of,  then  they  may 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  among  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  they  will 
amuse  you  until  your  ransom  comes.  Mine  would 
be  a  long  while  forthcoming.  In  such  case,  if  you 
do  not  rub  your  precious  life  away  upon  the  rocks, 
you  may,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  the  arts,  become  a 
second  Salvator  Rosa.  I  confess  that,  with  all  my 
ardent  affection  for  the  picturesque,  I  would  rather 
stick  to  the  tamer  walks  of  it.  The  fact  is,  and 
I  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  I  have  had  adventures 
enough  in  my  day.  "  Glory  in  the  cannon's  mouth  " 
may  be  palatable  enough  ;  but  in  the  muzzle  of  a  vile 
escopeta  of  a  bandit !  I  have  no  taste  for  it.  My 
younger  companion  thought  he  would  like  to  make 
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his  coup  d'essai ;  but,  as  we  were  only  two,  I  took 
care  to  secure  the  casting  vote. 

Besides,  there  was  not  an  adequate  inducement. 
The  great  charm  to  me  in  exploring  is  to  go  where 
nobody  has  been  before.  Now,  Lycia  had  been  done 
by  Fellows,  Spratt,  and  Forbes  better  than  I  could 
hope  to  do  it,  and  my  only  chance  was  to  find  some 
city  which  they  had  failed  to  discover. 

As  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield's  son  when  travelling 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  u  outsides  of  the  best  houses,"  so  I  re- 
solved to  see  the  outside  of  the  country  that  was 
thus  closed  against  me ;  to  view,  at  all  events,  the 
beautiful  mountain  scenery  of  the  coast,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  every  favourable  apportunity  that 
might  present  itself  to  me  for  landing. 

The  tcliernik  was  still  in  the  port ;  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  soon  made  with  the  two  captains  and  one 
sailor  to  place  the  Karakus  —  the  "  Blackboard  "  — 
at  our  disposal  for  sixty  piastres  a  day  —  about  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  —  to  take  us  to  any  part  of 
the  coast  of  Lycia  we  might  choose,  and  to  Adalia. 
As  we  freighted  the  whole  vessel,  the  crew  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  prepare  for  our  reception. 
The  shingle  ballast  was  levelled  as  well  as  could  be 
in  the  hold,  there  being  no  cabin,  to  serve  as  our 
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"downy  couch,"  and  our  carpets  spread  thereon. 
I  prefer  the  mattress  on  top  of  the  feather  bed. 

At  this  period  of  the  drama  there  was  an  episode 
in  a  quarrel  between  Signor  Biliotti  and  Nicolo  ; 
the  former  being  very  angry  with  the  latter,  which 
all  the  tears  which  Nicolo  had  shed  on  our  account 
could  not  mollify.  Moreover,  he  had  "  sauced " 
the  vice-consul,  who  frightened  poor  Nicolo  more, 
I  believe,  than  the  robbers  had  in  reality,  by 
threatening  to  send  him  to  Moulah,  the  chief  town 
of  the  district.  After  some  trouble,  I  restored 
peace  by  making  Nicolo  beg  pardon;  which,  when 
the  vice-consul  had  granted,  transported  the  poor 
fellow  into  such  a  fit  of  gratitude,  that  he  hugged 
and  kissed  my  hand  with  considerable  emotion. 
The  last  I  saw  of  Nicolo  was  hurrying  to  the  stable 
to  carry  off  his  steeds  to  Levisi.  When  he  saw  me, 
he  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat,  crying  out 
p  klepte  !  klepte  !  robbers,"  pointing  significantly 
to  the  mountains. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Telmessus  have  been  so 
well  described  by  those  who  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  I  could  be,  that  I  shall 
content  myself  by  doing  little  more  than  referring 
the  reader  to  the  works  of  those  travellers.  But 
I  may  have  a  word  to  say  on  some  of  the  causes 
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which  have  brought  so  important  a  place  to  decay, 
and  to  point  out  how,  if  they  were  remedied,  as 
they  easily  might  be,  the  advantages  of  position  and 
resources  might,  with  favourable  contingencies, 
restore  Makri  to  some  of  the  prosperity  of  its  pre- 
decessor Telmessus. 

Of  course  the  primary  cause  of  decadence,  which 
brought  on  others,  is  to  be  found  in  the  depopu- 
lating wars  of  many  centuries,  whose  natural  results 
have  been  the  neglect  that  has  converted  some  of 
its  local  advantages  or  blessings  into  curses. 

Although  Makri  lies  near  the  base  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, so  that  it  has  not  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood much  low  alluvial  ground,  it  is  near  the  em- 
bouchure of  a  small  stream,  which  flows  through 
a  broad  valley  of  excessive  fertility  ;  and  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  bay  is  very  small,  this 
stream,  in  seasons  of  great  rain,  or  during  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  of  the  very  lofty  mountains  by 
which  it  is  fed,  overflows  all  its  low  grounds.  To 
this  the  locality  must  ever  have  been  liable ;  but  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  to  whom,  from  their  numbers, 
every  spot  of  land  available  for  cultivation  was  of 
importance,  would  have  regulated  this  by  proper 
embankments,  so  as  to  convert  the  floods  into  ferti- 
lising irrigation.    The  neglect  of  these  means,  owing 
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to  the  decrease  of  the  population,  has  been  a  react- 
ing cause  in  accelerating  that  decrease,  by  allowing 
the  low  grounds  to  become  swamps,  which  in 
this  warm  climate  generate  malaria  of  the  most 
deadly  description.  This  has  been  the  blessing 
and  the  bane  of  the  whole  of  the  west  and  south 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  embouchures  of  all 
the  rivers  which  water  that  extensive  and  highly 
favoured  country,  there  were  the  same  elements  of 
great  prosperity  and  wealth,  as  is  proved  by  the 
ruins  of  magnificent  cities,  when  taken  advantage 
of ;  and  of  desolation  and  death,  as  evinced  by  the 
squalor,  poverty,  and  misery  of  the  paltry  villages 
which  are  in  the  place  of  those  cities,  when  such 
elements  have  been  perverted  or  neglected. 

In  the  case  of  Makri,  however,  it  is  not  entirely 
by  the  neglect  of  embankments  and  proper  drainage 
that  the  fertile  country  has  become  a  noisome  swamp  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  originally  low  lands  have  been 
made  lower  by  some  subsidence,  owing  to  volcanic 
agency,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  earthquakes 
to  which  Lycia  is  liable. 

This  is  proved  by  an  ancient  monument,  a  fine 
tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  village,  which 
has  perhaps  as  much  as  two  feet  of  its  base  covered 
by  water ;  a  mixture  I  believe,  of  the  sea  and  the 
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water  of  a  fountain,  by  which  a  large  extent  of 
low  ground  is  converted  into  the  worst  of  swamps, 
according  to  Professor  Daniel.  The  consequence 
is,  that  during  six  months  of  the  year  Makri 
is  perfectly  uninhabitable,  and  is  deserted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  go  to  the  mountains, 
to  the  yailahs1,  or  elevated  valleys,  in  the  spring, 
and  do  not  return  until  late  in  the  autumn.  Those 
who  can,  cross  over  to  the  healthy  island  of  Rhodes ; 
among  these  is  the  vice-consul's  family,  for  which  he 
has  express  permission  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

In  so  far  as  this  cause  of  unhealthiness  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  it  might  be  very  easily  remedied- 
The  fountains  I  have  alluded  to  gush  out  from  the 
base  of  some  perpendicular  rocks,  very  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  points 
whence  they  issue.  Now,  it  would  require  no  more 
than  a  strong  wall  to  be  built  around  those  fountains, 
against  the  rock,  so  as  to  include  them  all,  and  to 
be  raised  to  such  a  height  as  would  ensure  a  good 
fall  to  the  sea ;  to  which  the  water  should  be  con- 
veyed by  a  raised  conduit.    The  wall  should  also 

1  This  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  Lycia.  They  all  resort  to  the  yailahs,  or  uplands, 
during  the  hot  months. 
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be  sufficiently  high  to  give  a  supply  to  all  parts 
of  the  town,  and  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
low  ground,  now  swamped,  but  which  would  then 
become  very  fertile  gardens.  This  idea  I  have 
taken  from  the  reservoirs  near  Tyre,  on  the  coast 
of  Syria,  called  Ras  el  Ain,  the  chief  or  "  Head  of 
the  Fountain,"  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Solo- 
mon ;  where  some  fountains  which  issued  originally 
on  the  beach  near  the  margin  of  the  sea  were  lost 
for  useful  purposes,  and  perhaps  may  have  wrought 
a  similar  effect  upon  the  low  lands  as  at  Makri.  The 
wise  king,  however,  or  some  other  sagacious  person, 
enclosed  these  springs  by  building  around  them 
very  massive  reservoirs,  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  fall  of  water  from  the  brim  turns  mills  and 
supplied  Tyre. 

If  any  revival  of  commerce  should  cause  great  de- 
mands on  the  produce  of  the  rich  countries  of  the 
interior,  Makri  must  become  one  of  its  most  import- 
ant outlets ;  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  suited  by  its 
magnificent  land-locked  harbour.  It  would  then  be 
of  paramount  importance  to  do  something  of  the 
nature  I  have  described  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

There  are  even  now  symptoms  of  advance,  owing 
to  the  great  demand  for  the  Valonia,  which  is  to  be 
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had  in  great  abundance  in  the  interior ;  several  new- 
houses  have  been  built,  and  the  foundations  of  many 
more,  but  these  are  laid  in  marshy  places.  Signor 
Biliotti  has  set  a  good  example,  by  building  some 
warehouses  on  better  ground. 

Similar  elements  of  insalubrity  must  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  industry  of  the  ancients ;  or  the 
population  could  not  have  been  so  large  as  the  extent 
of  the  ruins,  the  beauty  of  the  tombs,  and  the  size  of 
the  theatre,  would  lead  us  to  attribute  to  Telmessus. 
The  latter  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  preservation. 
The  rows  of  seats  are  all  traceable,  and  many  of 
them  undisturbed,  except  by  earthquakes,  which 
appear  to  have  merely  canted  the  walls  a  little 
inwards  on  either  side.  The  noble  portals  are  still 
standing,  with  part  of  the  proscenium.  As  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  seats  was  mostly  excavated  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  as  was  usual  with  Greek  theatres, 
the  spectators  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  Makri,  the  Glaucus  Sinus,  with  the  mountains  of 
Caria  in  the  distance.  There  are  numerous  vaulted 
chambers  along  the  shore,  near  the  theatre,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  conjectures  might  have  been  "places 
of  divination."  On  what  ground  he  formed  his 
opinion  I  do  not  know;  but  they  appear  to  me 
to  be  more  like  magazines.    Many  beautiful  sarco- 
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phagi,  are  to  be  found;  but  the  most  interesting 
tombs  are  those  cut  in  the  rock.  The  precipitous 
base  of  one  mountain  is  quite  honeycombed  with 
them.  Two  especially  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  Lycians,  and  of 
the  honour  in  which  they  held  the  remains  of  their 
ancestors.  They  resemble  fine  Ionic  porticos,  sculp- 
tured in  the  solid  rock ;  and  though,  on  close  exami- 
nation, they  are  rather  rude  in  execution,  they  have 
an  impressive  effect  at  a  distance.  Others,  differ- 
ent in  style,  have  some  fine  bas-reliefs.  The  scenery 
around  Makri  is  of  remarkable  beauty. 

When  all  was  ready  for  embarkation,  I  had  occasion 
to  send  Panaghiotti  to  Signor  Biliotti,  with  whom 
he  found  assembled  all  the  primati,  or  head  men  of 
the  place,  who  were  consulting  with  that  gentleman 
on  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  to  meet  a  demand 
of  12,000  piastres,  as  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the 
banditti,  who  were  waiting  outside  the  town,  while 
two  of  their  number  had  come  in  to  signify  their 
pleasure.  These  very  men  were  present  at  the 
conference  of  the  morning  in  the  Aga's  house,  hear- 
ing all  our  proposed  plans,  and  making  their  own 
accordingly.  The  unfortunate  towns-people  will 
have  to  yield,  as  they  have  no  means  of  resistance. 
The  whole  band  is  now  said  to  amount  to  about 
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150  men.  They  are  principally  in  the  valley  of  the 
Xanthus,  and  their  head-  quarters  at  the  first  village 
on  the  road,  called  Kara-chufulu.  The  pardoned 
murderer  of  Sir  L.  Jones  is  said  to  be  secretly 
directing  their  movements,  and  of  course  sharing 
their  profits.  His  former  impunity  has  made  him 
audacious.  He  boasts  of  his  restoration  to  liberty, 
and  declares  that  neither  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  nor 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  can  hurt  him ;  so  that  now 
it  appears  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  regularly 
organised  band  of  robbers,  though  the  facts  may  be 
exaggerated.  If  true,  however,  it  is  so  contrary  to 
the  former  state  of  the  country,  that  one  cannot  help 
fancying  that  the  very  abnormal  state  of  things, 
existing  during  the  time  of  the  temporary  occupation 
of  Xanthus  by  the  party  of  English  for  the  removal 
of  the  marbles  from  the  ruins  of  that  city,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it ;  money  was  then  at  all 
events  so  plentiful  by  comparison,  among  these  poor 
and  simple  people,  that  it  was  very  likely  to  excite 
their  cupidity,  and  render  them  dissatisfied  with 
their  former  slow  method  of  procuring  it;  and  so 
it  may  have  induced  them  to  resort  to  unlawful 
means. 

I  certainly  was  deceived  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  country.     Although  aware  of  the  murder  of 
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Jones  at  the  place  where  I  was  to  disembark  to 
commence  my  Lycian  journey,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  commotion  that  was  raised  in 
pursuit  of  the  murderers,  their  apprehension,  and 
punishment,  being  a  novel  thing,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  any  sympathy  with  the  criminals, 
or  tendency  to  follow  so  bad  an  example,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  roads  would  be  safe  till  the  affair 
should  be  forgotten. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

LYCIA. 

Embark  in  the  "Blackboard"  again.  —  The  Harbour  of  Do- 
niajik. — A  deserted  Town.  —  Ruins  of  Churches  and  Con- 
vents. —  Ship-building.  —  Anticragus.  —  Exertions  of  the 
Captains  and  their  Man.  — The  Seven  Capes. — Mouth  of  the 
Xanthus. — Ruins  of  Patara.  —  The  gloomy  Bay  of  Kala- 
inaki.  —  Gypsies  and  Shepherds.  —  Antiphellus.  —  A  re- 
markable Rock-tomb.  —  Rock-tombs  at  Point  Savedo.  — 
Island  of  Castelorizo.  —  The  Bandits  again.  —  We  cling  to 
the  discreet  Principle  formerly  avowed.  —  A  barren  Island 
and  large  Population.  —  Romance  of  their  Occupation.  —  A 
wholesome  Law  defeated  by  its  Provisions.  —  Embark  for 
Rhodes. —  Experience  of  the  Boatmen. — An  ancient  Greek 
Aqueduct.  —  Pyramidal  Monument.  —  Squalls,  and  a  narrow 
Escape. — Arrive  safely  at  Rhodes.  —  Report  the  State  of 
the  Country  to  the  Governor. — His  Indecision.  —  A  signifi- 
cant Hint. 

April  8th.  AYe  made  sail  on  the  "  Blackboard  "  at 
three  p.m.  The  weather  was  very  fine,  but  the  wind 
foul ;  so  that  we  had  to  beat  out  of  Makri  Harbour, 
tacking  close  to  an  island  called  Old  Makri,  where 
there  are  some  ruins.  After  doubling  Cape  An- 
gestro,  we  anchored  after  midnight. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight   found  that  we 
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were  in  a  beautiful  port,  formed  by  the  island  St. 
Nicolo,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  at  the  back  of  Levisi, 
surrounded  by  high  land,  and  completely  land- 
locked. This  excellent  harbour  is  called  in  Turkish 
Doniajik ;  by  the  Greeks  St.  Nicolo. 

The  island  is  nearly  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a 
large  town,  seated  principally  on  the  steep  northern 
slope,  towards  the  harbour,  occupying  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length,  in  the  middle,  or  saddle,  of  the 
island,  where  there  is  a  little  level  ground.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  suddenly  deserted. 
Possibly  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  the  four  walls  standing,  but  the 
roofs  have  all  fallen  in.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
through  the  narrow  streets,  encumbered  by  ruins, 
and  overgrown  with  shrubs.  In  none  of  the  houses 
could  we  find  any  objects  of  peculiar  interest.  On 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  towards  the  harbour,  are  the 
remains  of  magazines,  cisterns,  and  stone  stairs ; 
partly  under  water,  proving  the  subsidence  which  I 
had  suspected  at  Makri. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  a 
chapel ;  but  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  an 
acropolis,  though  from  the  precipitous  nature  of  this 
culminating  point  it  would  have  been  chosen  for  one, 
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if  the  ancient  Greeks  had  occupied  the  island.  All 
the  buildings  show  it  to  have  been  a  modern  Greek 
town  of  perhaps  recent  date. 

A  little  below  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  church,  with  an  apsidal  end,  and  a  vaulted 
passage  running  round  it  outside,  a  part  of  the  way- 
only.  A  still  larger  church  was  lower  down,  with  a 
coved  avenue  or  covered  way,  having  square  domed 
enlargements  at  intervals.  Arched  doors  on  either 
side  opened  to  vaulted  tombs.  This  covered  way 
leads  down  along  the  "  backbone,"  or  highest  ridge  of 
the  island,  and  communicates  with  another  church 
or  convent.  It  looks  at  a  distance  like  the  wall  of  a 
fortification  with  towers  ;  but  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  part  of  the  island  having  been  fortified. 

The  east  end  of  the  island  is  very  precipitous  and 
rocky,  with  nothing  remarkable  but  a  very  long 
vaulted  building. 

The  highest  part  is  near  the  west  end;  which, 
however,  terminates  in  a  very  low,  rocky  tongue  of 
land,  where  there  was  a  Greek  vessel  on  the  stocks ; 
and  another  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  loading 
with  firewood  for  Alexandria.  The  excellence  of  the 
buildings  proves  that  this  was  formerly  a  flourishing 
place ;  though,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
contiguous    country,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
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chosen  as  a  commercial  mart.  It  might  have  been  a 
place  for  ship-building,  of  which  we  saw  some  indi- 
cations, and  this  would  have  been  favoured  by  the 
abundance  of  timber  on  the  neighbouring:  hills.  Or 
it  might  have  been  one  of  the  nests  of  pirates  who 
formerly  infested  these  seas,  for  which  purpose,  the 
very  retired  position  of  the  harbour,  with  its  double 
entrance,  would  have  been  very  convenient.  But 
it  may  be  supposed  that  a  population  having  such 
pursuits  would  have  fortified  their  retreat;  of  this 
there  are  no  appearances. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  weighed  and  proceeded  along 
the  coast  towards  the  Yedi  Borun,  or  Seven  Capes, 
passing  the  magnificent  ravines  which  cut  into  the 
very  heart  of  Anticragus,  a  mountain  which  from  the 
sea  at  this  part  rises  precipitously  to  the  height  of 
6,550  feet. 

From  the  summit  there  is  a  sheer  precipice  of 
some  thousands  of  feet.  As  we  rounded  the  moun- 
tain so  as  to  come  to  its  southern  aspect,  the  snow, 
which  covered  a  very  large  portion  of  its  northern 
side,  was  very  much  decreased.  On  a  beautiful  slope, 
high  up  one  of  the  crags,  are  a  ruined  house  and 
garden,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  very  rich  Greek, 
named  Baltigi.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a  band  of  robbers. 
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April  10th.  It  remained  provokingly  calm  till 
the  afternoon ;  by  which,  having  apparently  a  little 
current  against  us,  we  lost  several  of  the  few  miles 
we  had  gained  yesterday.  Our  Turks,  who  had  set 
forth  very  prominently  in  the  agreement  how  lustily 
they  could  row,  now  manifested  exclusive  capabilities 
for  the  two  more  congenial  occupations  of  smoking 
and  sleeping;  and  were  accordingly  very  diligent 
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at  each,  alternately,  waking  to  smoke,  and  laying 
down  their  pipes  to  sleep.  On  being  urged  to  row, 
at  least  so  far  to  the  offing  as  to  catch  the  breeze 
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that  appeared  to  ruffle  the  horizon,  they  seriously 
declared,  that  it  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  die 
than  to  work  at  the  oar  for  any  length  of  time 
exceeding  about  a  small  quarter  of  an  hour.  After 
such  exertion,  the  pipe  and  a  nap  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  their  exhausted  powers.  As  for 
a  fair  wind,  "  Bakallam  !  —  We  shall  see."  "  Allah 
kerim !  —  God  is  great  and  merciful."  We  shall 
have  a  fair  wind  in  time,  "  Inshallah!  —  Please  God." 

As  our  very  small  stock  of  water  began  to  run 
short,  we  anchored  in  a  little  cove,  behind  a  rock  at 
Kabak,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  ravine,  with 
stupendous  precipices  and  curiously  contorted  strata. 
Mount  Cragus  declines  towards  the  Yedi  Borun,  or 
Seven  Capes. 

We  remained  here  till  a  light  breeze  springing 
up  enabled  the  "  Blackboard  "  to  slip  along  without 
disturbing  our  somniferous  crew. 

April  11th.  At  daylight  we  had  doubled  all  the 
Seven  Capes,  and  were  passing  with  a  pleasant 
breeze  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus, 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  marked  by  the  turbid  water, 
distinguishable  from  the  pure  blue  of  the  sea  for 
several  miles.  It  was  provoking  to  pass  so  near  the 
ruins  which  we  had  been  anxious  to  visit.  We  could 
not  see  the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  situated ;  but 
near  the  shore,  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  plain  of 
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Xanthus,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  Patara ; 
which  we  resolved  to  visit,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances and  objections  of  our  Turks,  who  wished 
us  to  go  round  to  the  Bay  of  Kalamaki,  from  whence 
we  must  have  taken  horses,  if  any  were  to  be  found. 

We  found  a  convenient  spot  for  landing,  with  fine 
weather  and  the  wind  off  shore,  on  a  ledge  of  rocks 
projecting  into  the  sea  ;  so,  promising  to  return 
immediately,  if  the  wind  should  shift,  we  left  the 
"  Karakus." 

In  going  to  the  ruins  we  had  a  heavy  walk  over 
a  hill  covered  by  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

On  the  side  of  this  hill  is  a  theatre  in  a  very 
perfect  state,  with  great  part  of  the  proscenium 
standing;  through  a  gap  in  this  we  scrambled 
with  some  difficulty,  in  making  our  entrance  to  the 
building.  The  circular  part  was  scooped  out  of  the 
side  of  the  hill ;  not  facing  the  sea,  but  the  specta- 
tors had  the  beautiful  view  of  the  valley  and  moun- 
tains before  them. 

There  were  some  massive  walls  and  arches  of  a 
structure  conjectured  to  have  been  for  baths ;  with, 
near  them,  a  beautiful  group  of  palm  trees  growing 
in  a  swamp. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  with  three  arches,  is 
in  nearly  a  perfect  state.  There  are  numerous  sar- 
cophagi scattered  around.    The  port  is  completely 
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filled  with  sand.  It  is  now  a  swamp,  pestiferous  in 
summer,  and  possibly  owes  its  ruin  to  the  upheaving 
of  the  land.  It  is  now  some  distance  from  the  sea ; 
this  would  show  that  the  subsidence  observed  at 
Makri  and  Doniajik  had  not  affected  this  part. 

Some  Yuruks  were  encamped  near  the  theatre,  on 
the  fine  pasture,  surrounded  by  their  flocks  of  sheep, 
their  black  tents  guarded  by  fierce  dogs.  Some 
women  brought  a  few  coins,  which  we  bought ;  but 
they  were  not  curious. 

A  strong  breeze  springing  up  shortened  our  visit, 
and  prevented  our  seeing  the  pit  with  the  square 
column  described  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  We  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  the  beach,  and  got  away  before 
the  waves  had  time  to  get  up  and  split  the  "  Black- 
board "  on  the  rocks. 

The  Sirocco  was  very  strong  against  us ;  and  after 
beating  about  for  some  hours  we  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  at  the  east  side  of  Kalamaki  Bay.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  Greek  brig  lying  here  loading  with  fire- 
wood for  Alexandria,  told  us  that  the  country  is 
infested  by  robbers,  who  are  combined  to  lay  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  under  contribution. 

The  "gloomy  bay"  of  Kalamaki  is  very  inhos- 
pitable, and  is  nearly  uninhabited,  although  there 
seem  to  be  some  recent  additions  to  the  few  houses 
at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
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Gloomy  as  it  undoubtedly  appears,  this  great  bay 
has  some  natural  capabilities.  There  are  two  or 
three  fine  valleys  at  the  north-west  corner.  On  the 
steep  slope  of  the  mountain  some  brilliant  tints  and 
tender  tones  of  green  contrasted  with  the  rich  reds 
and  browns  of  the  rocky  soil. 

The  water  in  the  bay  is  excessively  deep,  and  there 
is  no  anchorage,  except  near  the  eastern  and  western 
shores,  where  snug  little  coves  give  shelter  to  small 
vessels,  according  to  the  winds. 

We  made  our  way  with  difficulty,  by  a  faintly  in- 
dicated path,  through  prickly  shrubs,  to  a  command- 
ing eminence,  where  we  found  some  tents  of  gypsies 
and  shepherd  boys  and  girls.  They  immediately 
shouted  for  bakshish !  especially  one  bold  and  sturdy 
boy,  of  no  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
seemed  resolutely  prepared  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
frightened  girls.  On  our  advancing  to  the  crest  of 
the  hill  to  obtain  the  best  view,  he  made  a  flank 
movement,  which  enabled  him  on  our  return  to  sa- 
lute us  with  stones. 

Putting  again  to  sea,  with  light  land  breezes,  the 
inbat,  or  sea-breeze,  set  in  soon  after,  and  we  reached 
the  little  harbour  of  Antiphellus l,  the  ancient  pier 
of  which  still  affords  shelter  to  small  vessels.  The 

1  The  modern  name  is  changed  in  the  termination  only. 
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port  is  partly  filled  up ;  and,  like  all  others,  contains 
a  swamp  injurious  to  health  in  the  hot  season.  This 
is  caused  by  the  water  of  a  little  stream  being 
dammed  up  by  a  new  sea-wall,  the  purpose  of  which 
I  could  not  ascertain. 

On  Sir  C.  Fellows'  first  visit  he  found  only  three 
houses  beside  the  custom-house.  Messrs.  Spratt  and 
Forbes  found  eight.  There  are  now  at  least  four 
times  that  number ;  and,  we  were  told,  three  hundred 
inhabitants.  This  increase  proves  that  it  only  re- 
quires slight  encouragement,  or  even  bare  pro- 
tection, to  restore  this  fine  country  to  commercial 
importance. 

The  ancient  town  was  on  the  neck  of  the  long, 
narrow  promontory,  which,  running  out  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  coast,  forms  the  long  and  deep  inlet  of 
the  sea  called  Port  Vathy ;  very  like  our  Highland 
salt-water  lochs  in  miniature  — 

"  A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep ; " 

wanting,  however,  the  rich  wood,  heather,  and  fern 
which  adorn  the  Scotch  lakes. 

The  surrounding  mountains  have  a  stern  grandeur, 
very  barren,  except  where  fringed  with  underwood. 
On  the  base  above  the  modern  town  are  some  fine 
sarcophagi ;  especially  one  with  bas-reliefs  and  lion's 
heads  at  one  end,  bearing  a  long  inscription,  which 
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has  been  copied  by  preceding  travellers.  Among 
the  tombs  at  the  neck  of  the  promontory  is  one 
which  I  do  not  find  noticed  by  them.  It  differs 
from  all  other  rock-tombs  I  have  seen,  and  comes 


Rock-tomb  at  Antiphellus.    (From  a  sketch  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Deacon.) 


nearer  to  the  "  pit  and  square  column  "  spoken  of  by 
Admiral  Beaufort  at  Patara.  This  tomb  is  isolated 
by  cutting  vertically  into  the  rock,  which  is  left  as 
an  outer  wall  on  three  sides,  so  as  to  make  a  deep 
fosse,  or  trench,  between  the  solid  rock  and  the 
square  monument,  except  in  front,  where  there  is  a 
doorway  of  good  proportions,  formerly  closed  by  a 
large  slab  fitting  into  grooves  on  the  inside.  The 
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interior  of  the  square  rock  is  excavated,  so  as  to  form 
a  chamber  with  a  flat  roof.  Around  the  sides  are 
places  for  tombs ;  and  it  is  highly  ornamented  with 
sculpture  of  female  dancing-figures,  flowers,  &c. 
The  exterior  has  Doric  pilasters,  sculptured  %t  the 
corners.1  Those  at  the  front  have  capitals  and  a 
frieze  with  triglyphs,  which  were  lying  on  the 
ground  at  a  short  distance,  not  being  a  part  of  the 
solid  rock,  but  fixed  on  it.  There  are  two  cuts  of 
unequal  depth  in  the  facade ;  most  likely  they  were 
imperfections  in  the  rock,  which  had  been  cut  away 
and  the  space  filled  by  squared  stones  which  have 
fallen  out.  A  magnificent  myrtle  grows  by  the  side 
of  this  interesting  monument,  which  I  do  not  think 
has  been  described. 

The  theatre  is  small,  but  in  remarkably  good 
preservation.  It  faces  the  sea,  was  partly  cut  into 
the  hill,  and  partly  built,  and  differs  from  all  that 
I  have  seen,  in  having  no  proscenium ;  which  was 
possibly  made  for  the  occasion  of  special  repre- 
sentations, or  it  might  have  been  of  wood,  and  so 
have  perished.  The  extremities  of  the  walls  are 
finished,  so  as  to  have  no  appearance  of  anything 
having  been  attached  to  them. 

On  a  sarcophagus  below  this  monument  is  a 
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Lycian  inscription,  which  we  copied,  but  found  it 
had  also  been  done  by  our  predecessors.  Having 
seen  all  that  was  interesting  at  Antiphellus,  we 
crossed  in  the  vessel  to  Point  Savedo  ;  a  beautiful 


A  Rock-tomb  at  Point  Savedo,  near  Antiphellus,  Lycia. 


little  harbour,  but  unfortunately  too  deep  for  an- 
chorage, except  very  close  in  shore.    A  point  runs 
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out  in  the  middle  of  a  little  bay,  which  is  so  nearly  a 
parallelogram,  that,  but  for  the  great  depth  of  water, 
one  might  almost  imagine  it  to  have  been  so  formed 
by  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants. We  climbed  to  some  sarcophagi  and  rock- 
tombs  cut  in  the  face  of  the  limestone  clhT,  men- 
tioned by  Admiral  Beaufort.  On  one  of  the  former 
Deacon  copied  an  inscription  with  great  labour.  It 
took  him  an  hour  and  a  half.1  One  of  the  rock- 
tombs  was  inaccessible.  The  other  is  large,  and  of 
the  panelled  or  Elizabethan  form,  as  Sir  C.  F.  calls 
it.  I  sketched  it  while  D.  copied  the  Lycian  in- 
scription ;  which  he  could  not  have  done,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  our  Turkish  captains,  Mah- 
moud,  an  active,  intelligent  fellow,  who  climbed  up 
like  a  cat,  and  traced  with  a  sharp  stone  the  cha- 
racters which  D.  could  not  make  out.2 

We  afterwards  ran  over  to  the  island  of  Castel 
Rosso,  or  Castelorizo,  as  the  Greeks  call  it.  W.  called 
on  Signor  Biliotti,  brother  of  the  vice-consul  at 
Makri,  who  is  consular  agent  on  this  island  for  se- 
veral nations.  He  confirmed  the  report  we  had  heard 
of  robbers  being  at  Myra,  an  ancient  city  where 
there  are  some  fine  tombs.  He  suggested  that,  if  we 
were  determined  to  go  there,  we  should  first  send  on 

1  Appendix,  A.  1.  2  Appendix,  A.  2. 
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shore,  to  gain  information  from  the  priest  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Nicolo.1  I  thought  this  advice  did 
not  evince  great  sagacity,  inasmuch  as  if  robbers 
were  there,  the  priest  would  not  be  more  disposed  to 
be  a  martyr  in  our  cause  than  was  the  Aga  of  Makri. 
If  they  thought  we  were  English  milordi,  worth 
carrying  up  to  the  mountains  for  a  ransom,  they 
might  make  him  give  a  false  report,  to  induce  us  to 
land.  Biliotti  said  that  one  of  his  own  men  had 
recently  been  detained  at  that  very  place ;  but  had 
been  released  on  finding  that  no  ransom  could  be 
forthcoming.  Another  band  had  done  a  similar 
thing  with  one  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  that  put  into 
a  little  port  in  Dallaman,  and  they  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  he  was  not  redeemed. 

The  people  in  some  boats  lying  near  ours, 
along  the  quay,  hearing  our  conversation,  said  that 
they  had  just  been  obliged  to  return  from  Myra, 
because  the  captain,  of  a  band  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
bandits,  was  in  the  village  with  three  of  his  men,  and 
the  rest  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  more 
were  at  Phineka,  a  little  further  on  the  coast. 
Moreover,  the  bishop  of  Adalia  had  been  obliged 
to  take  guards  to  escort  him  to  Smyrna.    Under  the 

1  The  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  a  picture  of  the  saint  to  this 
church.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  is  owing  to  his  machinations. 
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circumstances,  I  decided  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  risk  my  slender  wallet,  or  precious  skin,  to 
gain  so  little.  If  the  reader,  being  young  and 
thoughtless,  differ  from  me,  and  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  my  young  companion,  who  was  disposed  to 
doubt  all,  or  to  brave  all,  I  must  refer  him  to  page 
69.,  where  he  may  read,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble, 
my  reasons  for  such  prudent  decision,  or  the  sum- 
ming up  thereof,  to  save  me  from  the  trouble  of  a 
recapitulation. 

It  was  very  mortifying  to  come  so  far,  and  have 
to  return  without  accomplishing  our  object.  How- 
ever, some  idea  has  been  gained  of  the  nature  of 
Lycia,  about  which  so  much  interest  had  been  ex- 
cited. We  have  visited  three  of  its  towns,  and  seen 
sarcophagi,  rock-tombs,  and  theatres;  all  its  cha- 
racteristics, in  fact,  through  which  we  shall  find  our- 
selves more  au  fait  when  examining  the  best  of  the 
monuments,  no  longer  in  the  country,  but  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum. 

We  have  also  seen  some  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
and  great  natural  resources  of  this  glorious  country, 
that  still  olfer  the  same  inducements  to  industry 
which  crowned  the  ancient  possessors  with  such 
signal  prosperity,  as  to  have  raised  them  to  the 
foremost  ranks  in  the  civilisation  of  their  day. 

We  turned  from  these  interesting  subjects  of  con- 
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templation  with  the  melancholy  feeling  that  they 
court  in  vain  the  exertions  of  apathetic  possessors 
of  a  cornucopia,  who  starve  while  its  contents  are 
scattered  around  them. 

I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that,  had  we 
gone  further,  we  should  but  have  seen  more  of  what 
had  already  shown  good  specimens ;  unless,  indeed, 
good  fortune  might  have  enabled  us  to  make  disco- 
veries ;  which,  perhaps,  was  too  much  to  hope  for, 
as  better  travellers  had  left  us  but  little  chance. 

After  another  conference  with  Signor  Biliotti,  I 
resolved  on  returning  to  Rhodes.  Our  Turks  were 
thunderstruck  at  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a 
sudden  change  of  purpose,  which  should  only  have 
been  reached  after  a  long  deliberation,  assisted  by 
the  fumes  of  many  tchibuks;  and,  as  it  appeared 
they  would  have  to  smoke  an  indefinite  number  be- 
fore they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  return  with 
us,  I  astonished  them  still  more  by  discharging 
them,  and  the  "  Blackboard,"  which,  by  our  agree- 
ment, we  had  the  power  of  doing  at  any  time. 

Biliotti  engaged  for  us  another  smaller,  but  fast- 
pulling  boat,  of  about  seven  tons,  half-decked  and 
manned  by  four  Greek  sailors,  usually  employed  in 
the  sponge-fishery.  We  were  to  pay  150  piastres 
for  the  voyage,  which  these  active  fellows  hoped  to 
accomplish  in  one  day,  by  sailing  and  pulling.  They 
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immediately  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  departure. 
When  the  Turks  found  this,  they  regretted  not 
having  exerted  a  little  more  activity  in  coming  to  a 
decision  to  accept  our  terms ;  but  consoled  themselves 
easily  with  the  pipe  and  the  nap.  Mahmoud,  how- 
ever, who  was  very  energetic  for  a  Turk,  was  not  so 
easily  reconciled.  Poor  fellow !  not  long  ago  he 
had  commanded  a  fine  schooner  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  had  made  prosperous  voyages,  and  was  on  his 
way,  with  all  the  money  he  had  gained,  to  purchase 
a  cargo  on  his  own  account ;  but  his  schooner  was 
capsized  in  a  heavy  squall  off  Yedi  Borun,  and  sank, 
leaving  him  on  the  wide  waters  with  no  other 
worldly  goods  than  the  scanty  garments  in  which  he 
swam  on  shore  to  an  inhospitable  coast,  along  which 
he  made  his  way,  suffering  incredible  hardships,  and 
arrived  in  a  state  of  starvation  at  Levisi.  He  is  now 
obliged  to  serve  as  second  with  a  very  inferior 
person  to  himself ;  a  disagreeable  fellow,  of  whom 
we  were  glad  to  be  quit.  He  looked  ten  shades 
more  yellow  with  rage  when  I  shook  hands  with 
poor  Mahmoud. 

The  method  in  practice  with  these  little  coasters, 
is  for  the  owner  to  receive  half  the  profits  for  the 
use  of  the  vessel,  which  he  keeps  in  repair ;  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  among  the  crew. 

The  sirocco  was  still  blowing  fiercely,  which  we 
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could  not  get  the  Turks  to  face  when  wishing  to 
go  to  Myra ;  we  therefore  had  to  wait  its  pleasure 
to  exhaust  itself. 

The  island  of  Castel  Rosso  is  without  cultivation, 
being  utterly  barren,  though  containing  a  population 
in  the  town  of  8,000  souls.  These  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  profits  from  ship-building,  and  the 
sponge-fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  among 
the  Greek  islands,  in  which  all  the  young  men  are 
engaged.  There  is,  or  was,  a  degree  of  romance  at- 
tached to  the  occupation.  By  an  ancient  law,  passed 
in  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  nearly  independent 
republic,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  young  man  should 
be  allowed  to  marry  until  he  had  shown  certificates 
of  being  able  to  dive  to  a  certain  depth.  The  "  wis- 
dom of  their  ancestors"  has  been  defeated,  if  this 
was  intended  as  a  wholesome  check  on  population  in 
so  unpromising  a  land ;  for  the  law  seems  to  have 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to  early  marriages, 
because  such  a  restriction  acted  as  an  inducement, 
and  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  gallant  youths  of 
Castel  Rosso  to  the  early  accomplishment  of  the 
feat ;  so  that  there  ought  to  be  a  deeper  test  given, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  sliding-scale,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  community. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  harbour.  The  houses 
are  very  badly  built,  and  huddled  together.  One 
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long  and  irregular  street  follows  the  curve  of  the 
port ;  other  steep  and  tortuous  lanes  ascend  the  hill 
to  the  middle-age  castle  of  reddish  stone,  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  island,  Castel  Rosso,  or  Red  Castle. 
It  is  now  in  ruins.  These  lanes  are  steep,  and  very- 
rugged,  from  the  undisturbed  rock ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  worn  so  smooth  and  slippery  by  the  feet  of 
so  many  thousands,  that  the  ascent  and  descent  are 
alike  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  to  the  stranger ; 
but  the  children  skip  up  and  down  like  goats. 

The  town  is,  I  think,  without  exception,  the 
filthiest  I  ever  saw ;  nothing  is  done  for  its  ame- 
lioration in  any  way.  TJie  inhabitants  are  left  by 
the  Turks  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  and,  as  the 
men  are  almost  always  away  from  home,  they  remain 
utterly  ^managed,  except  by  the  women. 

The  harbour  is  very  fine,  affording  shelter  from 
every  wind. 

We  searched  for  the  inscription  which  Mr.  Daniel 
tried  to  find ;  but  were  led  to  that  which  he  copied 
from  a  boat.  It  is  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  and  is  so  much  defaced,  that  only 
a  very  small  part  of  it  could  be  made  out. 

A  little  to  the  right  was  another.1  These  inscrip- 
tions correspond  in  position,  and  were,  no  doubt,  for 
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the  same  object  as  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  at  the 
entrance  of  Italian  harbours  at  this  day,  where  the 
superstitious  Italian  sailors  invoke  the  protection  of 
the  Madonna,  or  their  favourite  saint,  for  a  propi- 
tious voyage,  as  in  the  following  Italian  verse,  so 
nearly  Latin :  — 

"  In  mare  irato,  in  subita  procella, 
Invoco  te,  nostra  benigna  stella." 

A  little  beyond  this,  our  guide  led  us  to  a  small 
tomb  cut  in  the  rock  just  below  the  castle,  to  which 
we  scrambled  with  some  difficulty. 

April  14th.  At  ten  o'clock  we  embarked  in  our 
sponge  boat,  which  had  scarcely  room  for  our  carpets 
to  be  spread  under  the  half-deck ;  above,  the  space 
was  occupied  by  the  steersman  and  a  long  tiller. 
The  rest  of  the  boat  was  required  for  the  stretch  of 
the  oars ;  so  that,  when  rowing,  we  had  to  stow  our- 
selves away  as  compactly  as  possible,  being  only  able 
to  put  our  heads  up  when  under  sail. 

The  wind  was  favourable  at  first,  but  became  foul 
in  the  afternoon.  At  five  o'clock,  not  being  able  to 
make  head  against  it,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  at 
the  scala  or  landing-place  of  Fornus,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  "  gloomy  bay  "  of  Kalamaki.  Our  former 
anchorage  was  on  the  east  side. 

Having  heard  from  our  boatmen  of  some  ruins 
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and  an  inscription  on  the  hill,  we  went  in  search  of  it ; 
but  it  was  too  near  sunset  when  we  started,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  return,  having  time  enough  only  to 
take  a  look  at  an  aqueduct  of  Cyclopean  construction, 
more  like  a  wall  of  defence,  with  three  rude  early 
Greek  arches  or  gateways. 

The  valley  of  the  Xanthus  was  stretched  out 
in  wide  extent  before  us,  but  enveloped  in  mist. 

After  dark  the  wood-cutters  and  crew  of  a  brig 
freighting  with  the  great  desideratum  for  Alexan- 
dria, were  assembled  in  a  cavern ;  and  the  strong 
glare  of  light  from  a  blazing  fire  falling  on  their 
wild  faces  and  dark  figures  flitting  about  with 
flaming  pine  torches,  contrasting  with  the  extreme 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  grandeur  of  the  rock- 
scenery,  had  a  fine  Salvator-like  pictorial  effect. 

The  next  day  we  weighed  at  daylight,  but  could 
proceed  no  further  than  the  rocks  near  Patara,  where 
we  had  before  landed  ;  the  boatmen  having  declared 
that  the  weather  was  very  threatening,  we  were  ob- 
liged to  go  back  to  Kalamaki  Bay ;  and  anchored  in 
a  most  extraordinary  little  inlet,  behind  some  huge 
rocks.  I  confess  I  did  not  see  any  reason  to  appre- 
hend bad  weather  ;  and  if  our  crew  were  not  paid  by 
the  voyage,  so  that  it  was  their  interest  as  much  as 
ours  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible,  I  should  have  at- 
tributed to  idleness  the  wish  to  anchor  again  so  soon, 
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They  said  that  in  this  neighbourhood  also  there 
were  some  ruins ;  so  we  scrambled  over  rocks,  hoping 
in  this  very  out-of-the-way  corner  to  find  something 
which  had  escaped  those  lynx-eyed  explorers,  Spratt 
and  Forbes,  but  without  success.  They  have  left  no 
corner  unexplored.  "We  only  found  a  vaulted  build- 
ing of  recent  date,  like  those  on  the  island  of  St. 
Mcolo  or  Doniajik,  and  encountered  some  Yuruk 
tents,  guarded  by  very  fierce  dogs.  The  short  walk 
was,  however,  very  pretty.  We  crossed  several 
abundant  sources  of  delicious  water,  gushing  from 
the  rocks,  with  myrtles,  oleanders,  &c,  growing 
around  in  great  profusion. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  boatmen  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  we  had  to  seek  better  shelter  from  the 
increasing  wind  at  the  scala  of  Fornus,  further  in 
the  bay.  An  Arab  vessel  had  anchored,  but  too 
far  out  for  shelter ;  and  our  men  hailed  them,  point- 
ing out  a  better  berth. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  detention  to  make 
another  visit  to  the  aqueduct,  which  crosses  a 
narrow  pass  between  two  steep  hills,  conveying  the 
water  from  one  to  the  other,  and  to  some  place 
beyond ;  most  likely  from  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  to  Patara,  though  we  saw  no  vestiges  of 
it  there. 

The  wall  is  about  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  high 
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at  the  middle  part,  rising  on  either  side  with  the 
slope  of  the  hills.  It  is  about  nine  feet  in  thickness 
at  the  base,  but  less  at  the  upper  part.    The  gate- 
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ways  are  five  feet  wide,  and  about  nine  feet  high ; 
but  not  equal.  This  kind  of  entrance  is  not  an  arch, 
but  the  early  Greek  substitute  for  one.  It  has 
straight  sides ;  but  the  upper  stone  on  either  side  in- 
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clines  inwards,  and  is  covered  by  a  long  stone  as  an 
architrave  ;  a  large  block  above  this,  at  the  middle 
aperture,  has  on  it  a  long  inscription  extremely  im- 
perfect, so  that  a  small  part  only  could  be  copied. 
The  wall  is  Cyclopean,  or  built  with  stones  of  irre- 
gular forms  and  sizes,  characteristic  of  a  certain 
period  of  Greek  architecture. 

On  the  summit  is  the  watercourse,  which  is  not 
"  covered  in,"  as  Spratt  and  Forbes,  who  are  usually 
so  correct,  say ;  but  may  be  called  a  stone  pipe, 
being  a  conduit  formed  of  perforated  cubical  stones 
about  two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  countersunk 
to  fit  one  in  the  other,  and  fastened  originally  by 
clamps,  as  would  appear  from  the  contiguous  holes 
in  each  stone.  These  fastenings  have  been  removed ; 
but  such  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  stones  were 
fitted  one  into  another,  that  in  a  part  where  the  wall 
over  one  of  the  apertures  has  been  destroyed,  ten  of 
the  stones  forming  the  conduit  still  retain,  unsup- 
ported, their  original  position  with  a  very  little 
drooping.  The  perforation  is  about  ten  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  Where  the  conduit  reaches  the 
hill  the  perforated  stones  are  no  longer  used ;  but 
the  watercourse,  lying  on  the  ground,  is  6(  covered 
in,"  being  a  mere  channel  cut  in  the  rock  or  built  in 
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some  places  with  stones.  We  followed  it  a  consider- 
able way  round  the  crest  of  the  first  hill,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  find  its  source ;  doubtless  it  is  in  the 
mountains  at  some  miles  distance. 

We  looked  down  over  the  plain  of  Xanthus,  the 
winding  river,  and  the  Fornus  Gule ;  a  marshy,  un- 
inviting land,  though  it  contains  such  objects  of 
interest ;  and  is  forbidden  ground  to  us.  A  shower 
of  rain  prevented  our  taking  more  than  a  hasty 
sketch  of  the  aqueduct,  which  is  an  important  speci- 
men of  ancient  art ;  as  showing  that  in  those  days 
it  was  known  that  water  rises  again  to  its  level 
in  tubes.  On  descending  the  very  rugged  path,  a 
stratum  was  observed  very  like  "  fullers'  earth." 

April  16th.  Weighed  at  four  a.m.  with  a  fair 
wind.  On  passing  the  mouth  of  the  River  Xanthus 
the  plain  was  still  in  mist.  The  turbid  water  dis- 
coloured the  sea  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  the 
sailors  were  afraid  of  the  current.  The  propitious, 
but  faithless  wind,  only  carried  us  round  the  Yedi 
Borun;  and  left  us  time  to  admire  its  rugged 
scenery,  backed  by  the  highest  peak  of  Anticragus, 
still  wearing  a  small  cap  of  snow.  The  middle 
regions,  skirted  by  dense  clouds,  marked  out,  in  bold 
relief,  the  craggy  spurs  in  bright  sunlight  from  the 
deep  ravines  lost  in  deepest  shade.  Towards  sunset 
the  precipices  were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  yellow  light, 
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varying  in  intensity  with  every  instant,  and  pursued 
upwards  by  the  cold  shroud  of  evening  as  the 
source  of  light  dipped  below  the  horizon.  The 
snowy  mantle  of  the  upper  peaks  for  awhile  retained 
the  tenderest  rose  tint,  then  faded  to  a  cold  blue ; 
while  the  clouds  behind,  previously  cold  by  contrast, 
became  again  lighted  up,  till  the  sun,  already  far 
below  our  horizon,  had  set  to  them.  Then,  for  a 
moment,  there  was  another  magical  change;  the 
contrast  again  of  their  intensely  cold  hues  gave  an 
evanescent  brilliancy  to  the  snowy  peaks,  which 
borrowed  a  faint  warm  light  by  reflexion  from  il- 
lumined vapours  invisible  to  us  in  the  highest  re- 
gions. Then  night,  which  had  already  enveloped 
us,  wrapped  the  whole  in  gloom  and  darkness. 

Towering  clouds  of  cumulus  stratus  led  our  boat- 
men to  apprehend  bad  weather ;  so  we  anchored  in 
the  pretty  harbour  of  Doniajik,  where  we  had  shel- 
ter a  week  ago.  Glad  enough  we  were,  for  it  was 
nine  o'clock  before  we  could  get  any  dinner. 

"We  here  learned  from  the  master  of  a  little  brig, 
that  the  "  long  man  "  who  came  to  Makri  to  demand 
the  contribution,  and  whose  acquaintance  we  had 
made  on  the  Aga's  divan,  had  been  killed  in  a  tumult 
in  the  market-place,  while  endeavouring  to  enforce 
his  claims  on  the  reluctant  population.    They  were 
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now  in  a  greater  state  of  alarm  than  ever,  expecting 
a  visit  from  the  whole  band,  to  take  signal  vengeance 
on  them  for  this  exercise  of  Lynch  law,  which  they 
practice,  but  are  not  disposed  to  submit  to. 

There  will,  it  is  said,  be  a  general  desertion  from 
the  town  after  Easter.  Thus  the  supineness  of  the 
government  will  be  the  cause  of  ruin  of  this  place, 
which,  with  a  little  encouragement  and  protection, 
would  soon  rise  to  commercial  importance.1 

Wednesday  3  17  th.  Weighed  anchor  very  easily, 
with  a  favourable  wind  from  the  land ;  which,  however, 
soon  came  round  to  the  westward,  and  freshened  so 
much,  that  we  had  again  to  take  shelter  in  a  small 
cove  in  a  rocky  islet  on  the  coast  of  Caria  called  Papa, 

1  Some  of  these  reports  of  the  doings  of  banditti  may  have 
been  false,  many  of  them  may  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated ;  but  they  excited  the  attention  of  our  vigilant  ambas- 
sador, who  made  many  inquiries  of  me  relating  to  them  when 
I  went  to  Constantinople.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  His  Excellency's  energy  ;  but  I  was  told  at  Rhodes, 
by  a  Greek  vice-consul,  that  the  Turkish  government  had, 
at  length,  taken  active  measures  to  remedy  these  things. 

The  obstinate  and  bigoted  old  governor  of  Moulah  had  been 
displaced,  and  an  active  young  man  of  the  new  school  ap- 
pointed, who  immediately  set  to -work  to  clear  the  country  of 
robbers.  He  gave  especial  orders  that  Cherni  Oglii,  the  mur- 
derer of  Jones,  should  be  taken  alive  or  dead.  Forty  of  the 
thieves  were,  in  consequence,  caught,  and  the  chief  was  shot 
while  trying  to  make  his  escape.  The  country  became  tranquil 
for  awhile: 
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near  a  river,  which  we  could  see  to  the  north-west, 
with  a  bar  at  its  entrance.  This  may  be  the  island 
Rhopusa  or  Rhodussa,  and  the  river  Calbis,  said  by 
Strabo  to  be  navigable  near  the  sea.  The  island  is 
uninhabited ;  but  is  covered  with  most  luxuriant  pas- 
ture, enjoyed  by  several  horses  and  donkeys.  One  of 
the  latter  was  overjoyed  at  our  arrival,  greeting  us 
in  his  own  unmusical  way,  and  came  trotting  down 
the  hill  to  be  noticed,  apparently  glad  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  with  man.  He  accompanied  us  in  our 
ramble.  He  had  evidently  never  served  an  English 
donkey  boy  ! 

There  were  no  appearances  of  recent  visitors ;  but 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  islet  we  found  ruins  of 
vaults,  and  houses  with  gardens,  where  the  vine  and 
fig-tree  yearly  bring  forth  their  ungathered  fruit. 
At  the  highest  part,  on  the  outer  end  of  this  rocky 
islet  of  saddle-back  form,  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
monument,  which  in  its  day  must  have  been  of 
great  importance ;  though  now  even  the  purpose  of 
it  is  buried  in  oblivion.  Conjecture,  of  course,  will 
regard  it  as  commemorative  of  some  ancient  hero. 
There  is  no  inscription  or  token  of  any  kind  to 
denote  whether  it  was  raised  by  private  affection  or 
national  gratitude. 

It  is  a  truncated  pyramid  on  a  square  base,  the 
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side  of  which  measures  fifty  feet,  built  of  Roman 
bricks.  It  is  very  much  broken  away  at  the  base, 
on  one  side  especially,  revealing  the  vaulted  interior, 
about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in 
height,  with  indications  of  four  places  or  niches 
where  sarcophagi  may  have  been  deposited.  The 
walls  are  about  sixteen  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base. 
It  was  no  ordinary  force  which  broke  into  it.  The 
mass  is  so  solid  and  the  cement  so  strong,  that  the 
lower  part  of  one  angle  of  the  pyramid  is  completely 
removed  beneath,  so  that  it  projects  many  feet  un- 
supported. 

The  truncated  summit  very  likely  was  intended 
for  a  statue ;  of  which  we  could  see  no  indications, 
and  we  had  no  time  for  careful  examination.  Night 
soon  overtook  us. 

The  next  day  a  favourable  land  wind  enabled  us  to 
leave  our  little  refuge  and  shape  our  course  towards 
Rhodes  ;  from  which  the  islet  is  distant  only  about 
twenty-five  miles.  But  when  we  had  got  out  to  sea 
the  wind  freshened  and  headed  us,  so  that  we  could 
barely  look  up  towards  to  our  point.  A  fine  frigate 
passed  very  close  to  us,  under  double-reefed  topsails 
and  courses,  but  without  colours.  We  found  after- 
wards she  was  Turkish.  The  wind  increased  very 
much  with  a  spray  dashing  over  the  boat  which  nearly 
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washed  poor  Panaghiotti  overboard.    We  only  just 
fetched  to  windward  to  Windmill  Point,  and  had  to 
make  a  couple  of  tacks  to  get  into  the  arsenal 
harbour.    A  squall  came  on  half  an  hour  after  our 
arrival,  which  would  in  all  probability  have  termi- 
nated our  voyage  before  reaching  the  port.  Our 
little  sponge  boat  could  not  have  lived  through  it. 
The  welcome  of  our  kind  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr 
was  doubly  gratifying.    On  relating  to  him  our 
adventures,  and  pointing  out  the  danger  in  which  I 
considered  the  vice-consul  and  the  population  of 
Makri  to  be,  he  asked  me  to  write  to  him  officially 
on  the  subject ;  copies  of  which  letters  he  forwarded 
to  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet.     I  also  accompanied 
the  consul  to  the  governor-general,  Regib  Pacha,  to 
state  to  him  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  if  he  would  send  over  to  Makri  the 
armed  schooner  then  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Rhodes, 
to  keep  the  robbers  in  check,  and  afford  protection 
to  the  population  of  that  town.    His  Excellency 
demurred  for  a  long  while,  on  the  plea  that  he 
doubted  whether  this  schooner  could  reach  the 
robbers  in  the  mountains.    While  admitting  the 
force  of  this  objection,  we  urged  that  the  guns  of  the 
vessel  could   deter  them  from  coming  into  the 
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town ;  and  also  prevent  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  its  desertion  by  the  inhabitants.  This  he  did 
not  venture  to  deny,  but  said  he  could  not  keep 
the  schooner  there  more  than  three  or  four  days ; 
and  that  after  her  departure  there  would  be  more 
danger  than  ever,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  rob- 
bers, increased  by  an  abortive  attempt  to  control 
them.  To  this  we  replied,  that  the  promptness  of 
the  vizier  in  affording  protection  to  the  people 
would  have  a  great  moral  effect,  and  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  stronger  measures  would  follow. 
Whereupon  he  shifted  his  ground,  and  bethought 
him  that  Makri  was  not  under  his  government,  but 
that  of  the  Pacha  of  Moulah;  so  that  he  had  no 
right  to  interfere.  He  evidently  wished  things  to 
take  a  course  which  would  leave  him  undisturbed. 
His  only  panacea  being  "Bakallam! — We  shall  see," 
and  assurances  of  the  greatness  of  God.  "Allah 
kerim  ! "  In  which  his  dragoman  Altini,  an  Arme- 
nian, seemed  to  encourage  him.  One  magic  word, 
however,  decided  the  wavering  and  supine  go- 
vernor, —  Mr.  Kerr  told  him  he  had  written  on  the 
subject  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  At  that  well  known 
and  respected  name  he  said  he  would  give  orders 
for  the  schooner  to  go  over  to  Makri  the  following 
day. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

MTTILENE. 

The  Population  chiefly  Greek.  —  The  Government  is  in  their 
own  Hands. — Unjust  Complaints  against  the  Turks. —  Anti- 
quities. —  A  fine  marble  Throne.  —  A  good  School-house 
and  intelligent  Master.  —  Byzantine  Ruins.  —  Great  Mor- 
tality.—  The  Saints  are  the  principal  Practitioners. — A 
Child  under  Treatment.  — Picturesque  Aqueduct.  —  A  long 
Walk.  —  Ride  to  Mount  Olympus.  —  Porto  Jero.  —  Hot 
Baths.  —  Olive-trees  "  burnt"  by  the  Frost.  — Malaria  and 
its  Causes.  —  A  Storm  in  the  Mountains.  —  Ajasso. —  Shops 
made  of  Calico.  —  The  Church  of  Santa  Therapia,  —  Pious 
Indignation  of  an  old  Woman. — Expiatory  Tapers. — Dinner 
on  Horseflesh.  —  Excellent  Melons. — The  Cavassi-Bashi. — 
The  bald  Head  of  Olympus.  —  Charming  Kef.  —  Pretty 
Xegress.  —  Embark  for  Smyrna.  —  Run  over  a  Boat.  —  The 
great  Turkish  Frigate.  —  Admiral  Slade.  —  Fig-picking  and 
packing. 

September  2nd.  On  the  way  from  Constantinople,  in 
the  "  Genhania/'  the  best  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamers,  we  landed  at  Mytilene  at  a  very  unseason- 
able hour,  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  With  much 
compunction,  the  landlord  of  the  only  inn,  or  rather 
small  cabaret,  recently  established,  was  knocked  up 
from  his  bed.  The  inconvenience,  however,  was 
probably  less  to  him,  as  much  dressing  was  not 
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required,  while  we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  streets  till  daylight,  skirmishing  with 
the  dogs.  Mine  host  put  solid  consolation  for  himself 
in  the  bill. 

The  interior  gave  us  better  quarters  than  we  had 
anticipated,  especially  considering  the  expectations 
we  had  entertained  of  not  finding  any.  I  was,  how- 
ever, glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  seek  hospitality  with 
the  British  vice-consul,  Mr.  Werry,  who,  as  I  had 
previously  been  informed  by  the  French  vice-consul 
I  met  at  Pera,  lays  claim  to  all  travellers  as  guests. 
This  is  all  very  well  when  such  are  scarce ;  but  when, 
as  at  present,  they  swarm,  it  is  laying  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  kindness  of  an  official,  and  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

On  exchanging  calls,  he  kindly  gave  us  an  in- 
vitation, and  accepted  our  excuses;  but  placed  his 
very  intelligent  servant  Basilio  at  our  disposal,  as  he 
knows  both  town  and  country  well. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  between  60,000 
and  70,000,  chiefly  Greeks;  of  whom  12,000  are  in 
the  town.  The  government  is  actually  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  as  the  Turkish  governor  is 
nearly  nominal,  and  very  easily  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition if  he  shows  any  disposition  to  be  obnoxious. 
For  this  purpose  double  the  amount  of  taxes  required 
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by  the  government  at  Stamboul  is  usually  collected, 
and  one-half  is  reserved  for  a  fund  to  bribe  the 
Sublime  (virtue  of  the)  Porte. 

While  they  do  not  scruple  to  overtax  themselves 
for  this  unworthy  object,  they  will  not  raise  a 
piastre  for  the  repairs  of  the  town,  or  for  clearing 
out  their  harbour  ;  which  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, inasmuch  as  it  was  formerly  good,  and 
now  it  is  useless.  It  only  requires  the  exercise 
of  a  little  industry,  and  a  small  outlay  of  capital. 
I  will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  this  would  re- 
store it  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  under 
ancient  Hellenic  enterprise,  but  it  might  be  made 
available  for  small  coasting  vessels. 

Still,  with  all  the  sagacity  and  aptness  for  trade 
evinced  by  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day,  blind 
hatred  for  the  Turks  paralyses  their  exertions  when 
there  is  any  prospect  of  their  participating  in  the 
advantages.  As  in  the  present  case,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  harbour,  although  it  would  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  themselves,  would  give  increased 
revenue  to  the  sultan ;  which  is  quite  sufficient  to 
make  them  forego  the  far  greater  advantages  they 
would  derive.  Their  complaint  of  oppression  from 
the  Turks  is  unjust, —  at  this  time  at  all  events; 
since  they  are  all  but  independent.  They  only  give 
utterance  to  complaints  of  traditional  rapacities. 
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There  is  but  little  of  interest  to  be  found  in  the 
town.  In  the  court-yard  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Theodoro  is  an  ancient  marble  throne  or  chair,  with 
this  inscription :  — 

II0TAMGN02 
TQAE2BQNAKT02 
KABEAPIA. 

(The  chair  of  Potamon,  the  Chief  of  the  Lesbians.) 

It  is  richly  carved  in  white  marble,  and  is  in  very 
good  preservation.1  This  Potamon,  as  it  appears, 
was  a  great  friend  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  whose  benevo- 
lence he  commends.  He  was  furnished  with  a  pass- 
port from  him  to  this  effect :  "  If  any  one  dare  to 
ill-treat  Potamon,  the  son  of  Lebonax,  let  him 
beware ;  except  he  is  able  to  wage  war  with  him." 
The  chair  was  used  as  the  throne  of  the  chief-priest 
in  important  ceremonies. 

In  the  suburbs  we  saw  a  very  neat  and  well-built 
school-house,  where  600  children  receive  instruction 
in  the  primary,  and  300  in  the  superior  branches  of 
education.  The  director  appeared  to  be  a  very 
intelligent  man.  Strange  to  say,  the  only  modern 
language  he  knows  is  German,  which  he  speaks 


1  See  Title  page, 
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fluently.  Greeks  most  frequently  speak  French 
and  Italian. 

In  the  suburbs  we  found  some  extensive  ruins, 
arches,  and  vaults  of  Byzantine  architecture,  with  a 
subterranean  church,  apparently  in  great  repute, 
near  which  were  fragments  of  large  Doric  columns 
and  entablatures ;  tending  to  prove  that  the  celebrity 
of  the  spot  is  not  attributable  to  the  saint  to  whom 
in  Christian  times  it  has  been  dedicated,  but  rather 
usurped  by  him.  A  vaulted  chamber,  in  the  precinct 
contained  a  vast  number  of  human  bones,  thrown  in 
promiscuously.  It  is  the  charnel-house  of  Lesbians, 
to  which  there  is  a  great  accession  daily,  as  the  town 
is  suffering  from  an  annually  repeated  indiscretion ; 
namely,  the  consumption  of  unripe  fruit,  that  has 
caused  gastric  fever,  of  which  fifty  people  have  died 
during  the  last  twenty  days.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
in  dismay,  as  there  is  no  hospital,  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  much  faith  in  the  talents  of  the 
Faculty  here.  The  saints  have  much  more  practice. 
Which  is  the  more  successful  my  experience  did 
not  teach  me,  though  I  saw  one  patient  under  treat- 
ment of  the  latter.  In  a  church  a  sick  child  was 
in  process  of  curing,  by  being  passed  by  a  priest 
under  a  bier  supporting  a  wooden  coffin  or  sarco- 
phagus, in  which  reposed  a  saint  whose  mouldering 
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bones  had  the  reputation  of  working  cures  on  the 
suffering  humanity  he  has  left  behind.  The  squall- 
ing child  had  little  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  operation,  which  evidently  caused  much  dis- 
comfort to  its  poor  debilitated  frame;  and  had 
still  less  in  the  mumbled  prayers  of  the  priest, 
which  were  drowned  by  its  cries.  The  pale,  ema- 
ciated, and  cruelly  exhausted  infant  was  then 
seated  on  a  stool,  and  small  pieces  of  cotton-wool 
were  placed  in  a  mystic  manner  about  its  person. 
It  was  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  coffin ;  where 
it  doubtless  had  derived  virtue  from  contact  with 
the  holy  bones.  The  poor,  infatuated  mother,  after 
having  burned  a  proper  number  of  tapers  and  paid 
the  priest,  carried  off  her  sick  darling  in  full  con- 
fidence and  joy  at  being  provided  with  an  infallible 
cure. 

The  hottest  time  here  is  said  to  be  generally  from 
the  15th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  September, 
when  the  air  is  stagnant  and  oppressive.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  found  this  unbearable  period 
curtailed  by  a  few  days ;  for  the  weather  is  now 
delightful,  though  warm. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  very  beautiful  walk, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Werry,  and  were  accompanied 
by  his  man  Basilio.  The  first  object  of  attraction  was 
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a  ruined  aqueduct  with  pointed  arches,  which,  with 
the  mountain,  of  very  picturesque  outline,  in  the 
back-ground,  formed  a  scene  of  great  beauty.  We 
ascended  a  ridge  above  the  town,  which  well  <c  re- 
paid the  toil."  The  view  commands  the  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Smyrna  on  one  side, 
while  turning  round  you  look  upon  the  magnificent, 
though  useless,  harbour  of  Port  Oliviero,  or  Porto 
Jero,  —  like  a  lake  surrounded  by  steep  mountains, 
above  which  Olympus  towers  in  the  back-ground  ; 
the  sides  of  the  nearest  are  clothed  with  trees,  prin- 
cipally olives. 

Basilio,  on  the  faith  of  our  boast  of  being  good 
pedestrians,  took  us  across  the  country,  where  there 
were  no  roads,  but  abundance  of  loose  stones  on 
the  steep  acclivities,  and  a  "  rare  crop  "  of  thistles, 
through  which  we  were  obliged  to  dash,  in  spite  of 
our  very  thin  nether  protectors.  Basilio  assured  us 
it  was  all  "  tlttote — nothing,"  and  promised  us  ever 
and  anon  a  splendid  road,  which  however  we  did  not 
find.  After  dark  we  came  upon  the  magnificent  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  formerly  crossing  a  wide 
valley.  Four  lofty  arches  are  standing,  with  sup- 
plementary ones  to  strengthen  them,  on  account  of 
their  height.    I  regretted  it  was  too  late  to  make  any 
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examination  of  it.  We  pushed  on  past  a  village, 
where  there  was  still  much  sickness,  and  a  great 
many  had  died.  The  dead  bodies  were  buried  so 
near  the  surface,  as  to  cause  an  excessive  stench, 
likely  to  propagate  a  fever  of  more  dangerous  cha- 
racter. Upon  this  being  represented  to  the  go- 
vernor, he  caused  the  graves  to  be  vaulted  over.  If 
it  had  depended  on  his  care,  the  island  would  have 
been  depopulated,  and  the  result  of  his  neglect  would 
have  been  ascribed,  as  usual,  to  "  Kismet  —  Fate" 

The  road  which  Basilio  had  promised,  instead  of 
being  good,  as  he  constantly  asserted  to  keep  up 
our  spirits,  varied  from  bad  to  worse  at  every  step. 
Where  unpaved  it  was  heavy  with  sand  and  very 
prickly  with  thistles,  which  grow  here  as  in  their 
most  favourite  soil.  When  paved,  the  stones,  set 
in  great  variety  of  positions,  had  most  perversely 
always  the  sharpest  edges  uppermost,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  our  jaded  soles.  The  last  part  of  the 
walk  was  a  relief  in  one  respect,  being  along  the 
sea-shore  ;  but  equally  fatiguing,  from  not  being  firm. 
We  arrived  at  the  locanda,  or  hotel,  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  very  much  repenting  our  vain  boasting. 

The  next  day  horses  were  at  the  door  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  for  a  little  tour  we  had  arranged  in 
the  interior.    The  saddles  promised  very  little  com- 
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fort.  They  were  of  this  country,  merely  a  pack- 
saddle  made  of  wood,  with  a  high  peak  before  and 
behind,  and  no  stirrups.  However,  by  loading  them 
with  carpets,  they  proved  better  than  they  looked. 
We  excited  some  amusement  by  our  effeminate  way 
of  riding  with  our  legs  across  the  horse  ;  a  practice 
which  is  only  adopted  here  by  women. 

Basilio  was  our  guide.  The  suridji  generally  ran 
on  before  us,  except  when  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
lift  on  a  donkey  or  mule  going  part  of  our  way. 
Our  road  lay  up  a  fine,  rocky,  little  valley  bordered 
with  oleanders  in  blossom  in  great  profusion.  We 
reached  the  ridge,  or  col,  where  we  were  yesterday 
evening,  looking  over  Port  Oliviero ;  but  this  time 
we  were  more  to  the  eastward.  The  change  of  po- 
sition of  course  varied  the  view,  and  the  grandeur 
was  much  heightened  by  the  dark  gloom  of  deep 
purple  which  enveloped  the  mountains.  The  effect 
was  very  fine,  but  not  encouraging,  as  it  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  coming  storm.  The 
Greeks,  however,  who  ought  to  have  been  more 
weather-wise,  said  it  was  all  "tittote"  So  we  pushed 
on,  through  extensive  olive  groves,  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed or  burnt,  "  bruciati"  as  they  call  it,  by  the 
frost  of  last  winter.  Only  those  in  sheltered  posi- 
tions have  escaped. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour,  or  Lake  J ero, 
are  some  fine  cliffs,  and  behind  them  the  highest 
peak  of  Olympus,  resembling  old  Ben  An,  "  his 
forehead  bare,"  at  Loch  Katrine.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  where  it  reaches  the  shore  we  found  hot 
springs  and  good  baths,  and  partook  of  coffee  and 
very  fine  figs,  fresh  from  the  tree,  offered  by  the 
very  civil  Turk  who  keeps  the  baths.  Further  on,  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  before  mentioned,  are  abundant 
springs  of  fresh  water  gushing  out  from  the  rock 
for  a  long  space.  The  road  is  carried  above  the 
over-flowing  from  these,  by  a  paved  causeway. 
Rank  grass  and  shrubs,  in  great  variety  and  luxuri- 
ance, show  what  nature  would  do  to  reward  the 
industry  which  would  turn  this  copious  supply  of 
water  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Now,  by  neglect, 
it  stagnates  on  the  rich  plain,  converting  it  into  a 
pestilential  marsh;  a  fertile  source  of  malaria  in 
summer,  to  the  crews  of  vessels  coming  here  to  load 
with  the  produce  of  the  extensive  olive  groves,  or 
rather  forests.  A  very  little  exertion  in  draining 
would  remedy  this.1 

It  took  us  more  than  an  hour  to  cross  this  plain  ; 

1  Lord  Carlisle  (Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters)  thinks 
it  possible  that  our  fleet  may  come  here  to  winter.  If  so,  it 
would  be  of  importance  to  get  rid  of  this  cause  of  sickness,  so 
that  our  gallant  fellows  may  not  have  another  insidious  enemy 
to  cope  with. 
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which  might  be  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  but 
is  now  very  little  cultivated.  We,  however,  passed 
some  neat-looking  Turkish  farm-houses. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  commences  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Olympus,  in  a  fine  valley,  with  steep 
rocky  hills  on  either  side,  and  a  well-paved  road. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  storm  we  had 
apprehended,  contrary  to  the  assurances  of  our 
Greeks  and  secondary  appearances,  —  for  it  had 
shown  a  strong  disposition  to  disperse,  —  threw  off 
its  fair  mask,  and  suddenly  collected  its  forces,  as  if 
preparing  to  fall  on  us  in  all  its  fury  now  that  it 
had  us  within  its  domain,  where  — 

"  The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand." 

We  had  but  just  time  to  dismount,  and  take  shelter 
under  a  fine  plane-tree;  and,  covering  ourselves  with 
the  carpets  that  had  served  as  saddles,  we  were  able 
to  defy  it  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a 
tempest  among  the  mountains. 

"  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !    Xot  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue." 

The  roads  were  almost  instantaneously  flooded ; 
but  in  half  an  hour  the  wind  and  rain  ceased,  and 
we  proceeded  under  the  dripping  branches. 
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Careni  is  a  pretty  spot  for  "doing  kef; "  with 
fountains,  tanks,  and  seats  under  the  delicious  shade 
of  wide-spreading  plane-trees.  If  we  were  oppressed 
by  sun  and  fatigue,  instead  of  being  cramped  and  half 
wet,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  a  long  rest ;  as 
it  was,  we  rejoiced  in  the  advantage  of  a  good  paved 
road  to  travel  over ;  where,  on  either  side,  the  tor- 
rent was  rushing  past  us  tearing  the  unpaved  parts 
into  ugly  gullies. 

Every  available  spot  on  the  steep  mountain  side 
is  terraced  for  olive  plantations  ;  which,  however, 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  frost  last  winter.  The 
sultan,  to  relieve  and  encourage  his  ungrateful 
Rayah  subjects,  has  remitted  the  taxes  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  all  who  will  plant  young  trees. 

At  noon  we  arrived  at  Ajasso,  a  large  village 
built  en  amphitheatre  in  a  recess  of  the  mountain 
valley.  The  entrance  is  by  an  arch  of  an  aqueduct. 
We  alighted  at  the  principal  coffee-shop,  where  we 
found  the  Cavassi-bashi,  or  chief  of  the  police,  seated 
as  a  magistrate  in  his  office  to  hear  cases.  He  was 
surrounded  by  his  subordinate  cavasses  ;  a  set  of  wild- 
looking  Arnuts. 

We  had  fortunately  arrived  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
festa,  which  had  collected  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  for  the  diligent  exercise  of  pleasure,  business, 
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or  devotion ;  or  all  three.  The  first  seemed  to  be 
steadily  progressing,  in  spite  of  the  weather;  which 
had  disconcerted  those  on  'change,  especially  the 
venders  of  Manchester  cottons,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  principal  merchandise.  They  had  made  little 
booths  or  shops  with  the  material  they  had  to  sell ; 
an  ingenious  expedient,  as  it  served  several  pur- 
poses, though  unfortunately  not  for  shelter  in  bad 
weather.  They  were  consequently  deserted  by 
buyers,  sellers,  and  goods ;  and  stood  dripping,  shiver- 
ing, fluttering,  very  unhappy-looking  ghosts  of  shops. 

Devotion  and  enjoyment,  as  is  the  case  with 
extremes,  met  under  the  portico  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Therapia.  The  edifice,  dedicated  to  a  health- 
giving  saint,  as  we  may  suppose  from  the  name, 
is  doubtless  on  the  site  of  a  fane  in  honour  of  a 
corresponding  deity  of  an  older  mythology.  Within, 
it  was  more  like  an  hospital  than  a  church.  Patients 
in  every  stage  of '  suffering  were  lying  on  beds 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  nave,  and  in  the  aisles. 
Each  had  his  or  her  little  stock  of  provisions, 
comforts,  or  restoratives,  by  the  side  of  the  bed ;  as 
if  they  were  resolved  not  to  quit  the  sacred  precincts 
till  Santa  Therapia  herself  should  step  out  from  her 
gilt  frame,  and  lead  them  out  sains  et  sniffs.  On 
the  screen,  richly  ornamented  with  overcharged 
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carving  and  gilding,  were  several  pictures  of  saints ; 
among  which  the  Panaghia,  or  Virgin  Mary,  had  all 
the  honours  of  the  day.  Offerings  of  all  kinds  were 
brought  to  it ;  some  of  handsomely  embroidered 
handkerchiefs.  A  beautiful  child  was  held  up  by  its 
father  to  kiss  the  picture ;  but,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
exuberant  health  mantling  in  its  rosy  cheeks,  it  pre- 
ferred sacrilegiously  to  play  with  the  gorgeous  silver 
and  gilt  ornaments  and  drapery,  which  encased  all 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  except  the  face. 

The  priest  invited  us  to  go  inside  the  iconostasis  or 
screen ;  and  coaxed  us  with  his  blandest  smiles  and 
importunities  to  confirm  our  assertions  of  being 
Christians  by  imitating  his  outward  and  visible  signs, 
of  crossings  and  genuflexions,  not  a  few.  An  old 
woman  seemed  quite  exasperated  at  what  she  doubt- 
less considered  to  be  stiff-necked  contumacy.  Basilio, 
however,  appeased  priest,  old  woman,  and  picture 
by  offering  a  large  taper ;  which  he  lighted  and 
placed  before  it  (the  picture  of  the  Panaghia)  with 
bowings  and  crossings  enough  for  all,  to  expiate  the 
sin  of  having  brought  heretics  into  the  church. 

Our  dinner  was  ready  at  the  caffinet  on  our 
return.    It  required  all  the  appetite  bestowed  by  a 
long  ride,  and  the  blessing  which  Santa  Therapia  is 
expected  to  give,  to  enable  us  to  digest  the  first 
M  2 
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course,  a  boiled  shin  of  beef  —  or  horse,  —  very  dry, 
and  so  tough,  as  to  be  still  writhing  in  contortions 
after  the  operation  of  cutting  it  into  junks;  which  I 
almost  expected  to  see  leap  from  the  platter,  like  a 
piece  of  twisted  caoutchouc.  We  made  ample  amends, 
however,  with  the  second  course,  consisting  of  a 
delicious  melon,  almost  equal  to  those  of  Cassaba  near 
Smyrna,  or  of  Gumlik  near  Ismid  (Nicomedia),  of 
most  fragrant  and  luscious  memory,  —  figs,  tolerable 
wine,  coffee,  and  narguilehs,  with  all  of  which  we 
were  able  to  return  a  compliment  to  the  Cavassi- 
bashi,  and  his  Arnuts.  We  had  a  jolly  sitting  with 
the  fine,  gentlemanly  old  man,  laughing  very  heartily 
at  one  another's  unintelligible  jokes.  The  enter- 
tainment cost  five  and  a  half  piastres;  about  a 
shilling. 

Olympus  showed  his  bald  head  above  the  clouds 
before  we  departed,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  double 
disappointment  at  our  not  having  been  able  to  scale 
him,  or  his  namesake  near  Brussa. 

We  returned  to  the  town  without  incident ;  or,  at 
all  events,  our  fatigue  did  not  allow  us  to  be  cogni- 
sant of  any,  but  the  discomfort  of  the  hard  saddle  ; 
whereby  we  were  so  much  damaged,  as  to  modify 
our  intentions  of  making  another  equestrian  tour  the 
next  day.    In  fact,  we  preferred  walking,  though 
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unable  to  reach  the  strait  leading  into  Port  OH- 
viero,  which  is  said  to  have  some  very  fine  rocky 
scenery.  We  contented  ourselves  with  a  charming 
stroll  along  the  sea-shore,  and  among  gentle  hills 
covered  with  olive-trees,  unfortunately  much  in- 
jured. 

A  long  path,  paved,  as  is  usual  in  the  East,  with 
small  pebbles,  shaded  by  a  pergola  with  delicious 
grapes  hanging  under  it,  led  us  to  Acroterio,  a 
country-house  of  the  Pacha,  about  four  miles  from 
the  town.  Here,  on  peeping  in,  we  found  all  the 
appliances  for  kef ;  —  shade,  lovely  prospect,  tanks, 
and  the  music  of  frogs ;  moreover,  the  grass  was 
tempting.  But,  before  we  could  resign  ourselves  to 
their  soft  influences,  out  came  a  little  negress,  who 
evidently  was  sent  from  the  harem  to  inquire  our 
business.  I  expected  torrents  of  abuse  in  the  sweet 
Turkish  language :  but  Dinah  was  very  young,  pretty, 
and  smiling  ;  so  we  exhibited  somnolescent  tendencies 
and  languid  smiles.  Whereat  the  dark  houri  disap- 
peared ;  but  soon  returned,  with  attendants  bearing 
carpets,  which  they  spread  under  the  most  shady 
bower,  and  close  to  the  most  croaking  frogs;  and 
having  placed  within  our  reach  large  bunches  of 
delicious  grapes,  she  again  retired,  smiling  more 
sweetly  than  ever.   It  was  very  nice,  that  kef !  We 
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saw  objects  moving  behind  the  mushrabieh,  or 
latticed  windows,  and  fancied  pleasant  things  in  our 
dreamy  imaginations  during  that  sweet  repose. 

Rising  an  hour  afterwards  much  refreshed,  and 
passing  the  konak,  we  bowed  and  looked  our 
thanks  to  the  fair  ladies  who  had  shown  us  such 
kind  hospitality.  But  whether  the  things  we  saw 
flitting  behind  the  lattices  had  bright  eyes  or  not  I 
will  not  undertake  to  affirm,  though  I  retain  the  pre- 
sentiment. 

In  all  our  little  wanderings  we  saw  no  Lesbian 
beauty  who  was  worthy  of  being  thought  a  Sappho  ; 
therefore,  the  little  negress  child  must  bear  all  our 
poetical  recollections.    And  Sappho  was  dark. 

We  returned  to  the  toAvn,  keeping  along  the  high 
grounds,  with  beautiful  views  before  us,  changing  at 
every  turn.  >Ye  passed  some  small  enclosures  formed 
by  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  in  which  little 
altars  were  rudely  raised,  with  votive  tapers  burn- 
ing ;  perhaps  the  remains  of  some  old  superstition 
under  new  semblances. 

We  engaged  our  passage  in  the  Austrian  steamer, 
and,  by  paying  the  whole  way  to  Rhodes,  as  the 
very  civil  agent  of  Austrian  Lloyd's  suggested,  in- 
stead of  to  Smyrna  first,  we  saved  considerably  ; 
and  he  gained  his  commission. 
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In  approaching  Smyrna  we  ran  over  a  small 
Turkish  kaik.  The  steamer  was  stopped  immedi- 
ately, and  a  boat  lowered,  with  small  chance  of 
saving  the  crew,  as  a  couple  of  stokers  only,  who 
had  just  come  up  for  fresh  air  from  the  engine-room, 
volunteered  for  the  attempt.  So,  seeing  they  could 
neither  pull  nor  steer,  I  felt  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  going  in  aid,  —  the  poor  fellows'  cries  were 
becoming  fainter.  By  my  keeping  the  boat's  head 
in  the  right  direction,  after  much  bungling  and  sho- 
velling with  the  oars,  the  stokers  managed  to  reach 
them ;  and  the  poor  Turks  found  the  benefit  of  wear- 
ing a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their  heads.  I 
will  not  say  positively,  that  we  pulled  them  into  the 
boat  by  means  of  it ;  but  we  might  have  done  so,  if 
we  had  thought  of  such  a  convenience.  The  infidels 
did  not  seem  to  believe  they  were  saved,  but  conti- 
nued yelling  and  screaming  long  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  boat ;  and  after  they  had  been  hauled 
up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  new  world  which  broke 
upon  them,  the  noise  of  the  engine,  and  the  fires, 
led  them  to  imagine,  possibly,  that  they  had  passed 
the  narrow  bridge  into  a  different  place  to  that  which 
they  had  calculated  on  going  to. 

We  found  the  Turkish  fleet  lying  at  Smyrna. 
Mr.  Brant,  the  hospitable  and  zealous  British  con- 
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sul,  received  us  with  his  usual  kindness.  Admiral 
Slade  was  there :  we  accompanied  him  on  board  the 
Turkish  frigate  of  seventy-four  guns,  with  a  mag- 
nificent gun- deck,  in  very  fine  order.  The  store- 
rooms are  fitted  very  like  those  in  our  ships  of  war, 
but  the  sick  bay  was  far  superior.  Each  patient  had 
a  comfortable  standing  bed-place,  with  mosquito- 
curtains,  and  a  little  table  by  his  side  for  medicines, 
cordials,  &c. 

Mustapha  Pacha,  whom  we  knew  at  Rhodes,  had 
his  flag  in  this  vessel.  His  cabin  was  handsomely 
fitted  up. 

Among  the  things  worth  seeing  in  Smyrna,  the 
bustling  operation  of  fig-picking  is  very  amusing. 
Four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  were  em- 
ployed at  Mr.  Paterson's  establishment.  The  super- 
intendent went  continually  round  with  ferocious 
looks,  flourishing  a  stick  to  urge  them  to  diligence  ; 
but  it  was  evident,  from  the  giggling  of  the  girls, 
that  his  zeal  was  excited  by  the  presence  of  his 
master,  whose  kind  manner  showed  that  he  also  was 
not  fitted  for  a  slave-driver,  and  it  had  its  natural 
effect  of  inducing  his  people  to  work  well  and  cheer- 
fully. 

The  operation  consisted  in  selecting  the  best  figs, 
and  in  packing  them  in  drums,  for  exportation.  It 
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is  considered  to  be  so  disgusting  a  process,  that  no 
Smyrniote  will  eat  packed  figs,  without  well  wash- 
ing them ;  thereby  destroying  much  of  the  flavour 
in  getting  rid  of  a  little,  perhaps  imaginary,  dirt. 
We  were  delighted  again  to  see  our  very  kind  and 
hospitable  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson,  and  their 
two  lovely  little  girls, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
RHODES. 

We  embark  for  Rhodes.  —  "News  about  the  "Gentlemen"  of 
Makri.  —  A  Greek  Merchant.  —  A  great  Disappointment.  — 
A  Tour  of  the  Island.  —  Panga.  —  Trianda.  —  The  Dorian 
City  Jalysus.  —  A  simple  Breakfast.  —  Uncultivated  Land. 
—  Ancient  and  mediaeval  Ruins.  —  A  Castle  of  the  Knights. 
— Embona.  —  Hospitable  and  jolly  Papa. —  Ascent  of  the 
Mountain.  —  Extensive  View.  —  Grand  Scenery  and  rugged 
Roads.  —  Great  "Water-shed.  —  Rock-tombs.  —  Reported 
Ruins.  —  The  Dorian  City  of  Camirus.  —  Shrines.  —  Pine 
Forests. — The  Dorian  City  Lindus.  —  The  Acropolis,  and 
the  Castle  of  the  Knights. — Remains  of  a  Theatre.  —  A 
magnificent  Rock-tomb.  —  A  mischievous  Turk  — Prompti- 
tude of  the  Vizier.  —  Capabilities  of  the  Island.  —  The 
ancient  Rhodians.  —  The  Colossus.  —  Its  probable  Site.  — 
Estimation  of  its  Size.  —  Rhodes  under  the  Knights.  —  Its 
present  State.  — Capabilities  of  Improvement. —  The  present 
Inhabitants.  —  Panaghiotti  is  wrecked. —  Sequel  of  his  His- 
tory. —  A  mysterious  Arrival.  —  We  embark  for  Syria.  — 
Berut.  —  Dilapidated  Harbour. 

Having  been  defeated  in  our  attempts  to  traverse 
Lycia  in  the  spring,  we  resolved  on  making  a 
descent  upon  Cilicia,  a  country  less  known  to 
modern  explorers,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Leake.  In  ancient  times  it  contained  many  pro- 
sperous cities  and  sites  of  interest,  of  which  few  have 
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been  discovered.  We  therefore  hoped  for  some 
success  in  this  journey,  to  repay  the  former  dis- 
appointment. 

Our  arrangement  was  to  take  the  Austrian 
steamer  to  Rhodes,  and  wait  there  a  fortnight  for 
the  "  Grand  Turk  "  coasting  steamer,  which  touches 
at  Tarsus.  This  would  afford  a  little  time  for  stay- 
ing with  our  kind  and  estimable  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kerr,  as  we  had  promised. 

Fortunately  Panaghiotti,  our  former  dragoman, 
was  disengaged;  and  though  he  had  not  travelled 
in  Cilicia,  his  general  experience  would  be  valuable, 
and  we  were  glad  to  find  that  his  conduct  had  been 
good  during  our  absence. 

Before  our  departure  we  paid  our  respects  to  the 
governor  of  Smyrna,  His  Highness  Khalil  Pacha, 
who  expressed  gratification  at  seeing  us  again,  and 
conversed  freely  in  French,  which  he  had  not  done 
before.  He  was  very  energetic  in  his  denunciation 
of  Russian  encroachments  and  aggressions,  hoping 
that  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  they  would 
be  checked  by  the  interference  of  the  other  powers 
of  Europe. 

September  9th.  We  embarked  in  the  "  Italia,"  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers.  Our 
acquaintance,  Signor  Biliotti,  British  vice-consul  of 
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Makri,  was  among  the  passengers.  He  said  that 
the  last  account,  of  the  murder  of  the  bandit1  in  the 
market-place,  was  not  true  ;  but  the  country  was 
still  in  such  a  disturbed  state,  that  he  had  applied 
to  Khalil  Pacha  for  assistance.  His  Highness  had 
frequently  written  to  the  Porte  for  instructions 
without  effect ;  so  he  gave  Biliotti  an  order  for  the 
governor  of  Moulah  to  supply  him  with  thirty  ca- 
vasses  for  the  protection  of  the  town.  But  he  ex- 
pected that  bigoted  official  of  the  old  school  would 
evade  the  order.  Thus  the  chances  are  much  in 
favour  of  impunity  in  Turkey. 

Among  many  Greek  passengers  was  one  of  the 
richest  traders  of  Scio.  From  what  he  said,  which  is 
also  the  general  opinion,  his  astute  countrymen  are 
bidding  fair  to  drive  the  English  merchants  out  of 
the  Levant.  He  accounts  for  it  plausibly  by  saying, 
that  in  his  own  case  he  had  devoted  twenty-four 
years  to  visiting  every  country  with  which  he  has 
commercial  relations,  residing  in  each  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manners, 
language,  &c.  He  has  a  house  of  business  at  Glas- 
gow  and  one  at  Manchester,  magazines  at  Constan- 
tinople  and  all  the  principal  places  in  the  Levant. 


1  See  p.  144. 
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He  goes  continually  from  one  to  another,  looking 
narrowly  after  his  few  agents,  so  that  any  negligence 
or  dishonest  practices  are  sure  to  be  detected. 

He  insinuated  that  English  merchants  are  above 
their  work ;  but  the  true  difference  seems  to  be,  that 
ours  are  "merchant  princes,"  or  gentlemen,  of  which 
the  Hansons  at  Constantinople  and  the  Whittles 
at  Smyrna  are  good  examples  ;  also  Mr.  Heald  of 
Berut ;  and  the  Greeks  will  never  be  anything  but 
pedlars.  If  they  beat  us  out  of  the  field,  it  will  be 
the  honourable  retreat  of  high-minded,  fair  dealing 
from  chicanery.  This  he  proved  by  his  own  testi- 
mony ;  for  he  inveighed  against  the  Tanzimat,  saying, 
he  preferred  the  former  system  in  Turkey,  when 
Christian  Rayahs  apparently  laboured  under  diffi- 
culties and  oppression,  for  then,  he  said,  they  could 
make  facilities ;  showing  thereby  the  morbid  ap- 
petite that  could  only  be  excited  by  illicit  gain. 

September  \Qth.  We  landed  at  Rhodes,  and  found 
that  Mr.  Kerr  was  in  the  act  of  removing  to  his 
new  house,  of  which  we  had  assisted  in  laying  the 
first  stone  last  spring.  He  received  us  with  the 
same  frank  welcome.  We  were  much  disconcerted 
at  learning  that  as  the  "  Grand  Turk  "  steamer  re- 
quired repairs,  one  trip  would  be  missed.  We  took 
advantage  of  the  delay  to  make  a  little  tour  of  the 
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island,  the  season  of  the  year  being  delightful. 
We  started  on  the  13th  of  September,  with  four 
mules  and  a  donkey,  accompanied,  as  guide  and 
suriji,  by  Panga,  one  of  the  most  good-humoured 
Greeks  I  ever  saw.  He  professed  to  know  every 
part  of  the  island,  to  be  an  excellent  shot,  and 
undertook  to  keep  us  well  supplied  with  game. 
Panga  was  well  known  over  the  island,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  sort  of  wondering  conviction  that  nothing 
could  be  clone  without  him,  especially  by  the  ladies, 
who  could  not  be  prevailed  to  venture  on  a  picnic 
except  under  his  guidance;  "Panga  qua,  Panga 
la  ! "  Every  one  was  calling  for  Panga.  He  cer- 
tainly did  justify  his  good  opinion  of  himself,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  partridges  and  the  venison  which 
he  promised.  He  failed  in  this  part  of  his  contract, 
though  under  a  strong  protest  that  the  blame  was 
more  to  be  attached  to  the  birds ;  who,  to  do  them 
justice,  exercised  singular  patience  till  they  were 
almost  in  danger  of  being  trodden  on,  when  they 
new  away,  leaving  Panga  aghast. 

The  first  part  of  our  road  lay  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  island,  among  immense  fragments  of 
brescia,  a  very  hard  agglomeration  of  pebbles.  These 
had  fallen  from  a  high  cliff,  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  raised  beach,  already  described  by 
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Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  here  and  in  Kara- 
mania.  We  found  a  stratum  of  the  same  on  the  actual 
beach,  forming  a  wide  and  level  pavement  under  the 
sand.  At  the  angle  of  the  bay  the  cliffs  have  receded, 
leaving  an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  sand-hills,  par- 
tially clothed  with  vegetation,  and  enclosing  a  small 
plain.  Here  we  came  upon  a  settlement  of  about 
thirty  lepers  ;  most  pitiable  objects,  dragging  on  a 
miserable  existence  on  the  precarious  supplies  of 
their  friends.  They  seemed,  in  addition  to  the 
loathsome  effect  of  the  disease,  to  be  half-starved,  and 
some  were  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity.  We  arrived 
in  two  hours  at  the  foot  of  the  almost  isolated  hill 
of  Trianda ;  formerly  a  favourite  country  residence 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  as  the  village  at  the 
base  is  now  of  the  Levantine  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Near  the  summit  is  an  excellent  spring  of  water, 
with  a  cottage  in  a  very  picturesque  situation,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  bay  with  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Caria.  The  immediate  access  to  the  plateau 
on  the  surface  of  the  cliff,  by  which  the  hill  is 
nearly  surrounded,  is  by  a  gateway  of  one  ruined 
arch,  flanked  by  a  tower  on  the  cliff. 

The  level  plateau  seems  to  have  been  encompassed 
by  walls  where  it  is  not  precipitous.  The  position 
is  admirable  for  a  fortress.    Captain  Graves,  R.N., 
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has  fixed  on  it  as  the  site  of  Ochyroma,  and  the 
village  of  Kremaste  in  the  neighbourhood  for  that 

CD  O 

of  the  ancient  city  Jalysus,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  founded  by  the  Dorian  colonists.  The  other 
two,  namely,  Lindus  and  Cainirus,  being  known,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  fix  the  position  of  the  third. 

The  localities  chosen  by  Captain  Graves  present 
some  very  plausible  features ;  but  the  distance  does 
not  agree  with  that  given  by  Strabo,  who  says, 
"  After  Lindus  comes  Ixia,  —  which  gave  the  name 
Ixius  to  Apollo, — then  Mnasyrium,  then  Atabyris, 
—  then  Camirus,  then  the  burgh  Jalysus;  above 
ivhich  is  a  citadel  named  Ochyroma,  and  situated 
about  eighty  stades  from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  The 
intermediate  space,"  that  is,  I  presume,  between 
Camirus  and  Ochyroma,  "  is  the  seaboard  Thoan- 
tium."  1  The  distance  of  the  hill  of  Trianda  is, 
however,  scarcely  five  miles  from  Rhodes. 

Athena3iis 2  speaks  of  a  very  strong  city  called 
Achaia  in  the  territory  of  Jalysus,  held  by  Pha- 
lantes  and  his  Phoenician  colonists  against  Iphiclus, 
who  eventually  took  it  by  fraudulently  accomplishing 
a  ridiculous  oracle. 

1  Lib.  xiv.  p.  331.  (Fr.  trans.)  Dr.  Cramer's  notice  of  these 
places  is  quite  unintelligible  ;  though,  in  other  respects,  his 
work  is  invaluable. 

2  Dieuchidas,  ap.  Athen.  (Fr.  trans.) 
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We  found  only  two  fragments  of  columns  which 
by  their  style  seemed  to  have  been  of  the  Dorian 
period ;  but  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  strewn  with 
numerous  remains  of  the  time  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John.  The  principal  ruin  was  a  large  building, 
combining  apparently  the  purposes  of  a  church  and 
a  palace.  It  was  composed  of  many  chambers,  all 
vaulted  and  groined,  the  corbel-heads  having  a 
shield  bearing  a  cross.  There  were  also  several 
stones  with  armorial  bearings.  One  of  the  walls 
retained  the  coating,  of  a  very  fine  stucco,  resem- 
bling white  marble.  The  exterior  walls  were  of 
a  coarser  kind  of  red  stucco. 

Other  buildings  in  ruins  were  of  inferior  grades ; 
one  was  vaulted  and  had  the  remains  of  rude  fresco 
painting. 

Descending  the  hill  by  another  road,  we  observed 
proofs  of  the  wearing  away  of  its  sides,  in  large  rents 
in  the  marly  stratum  caused  by  the  dry  weather; 
during  the  rains  the  soil  will  be  washed  down  to  the 
valley,  and  in  course  of  time  must  effect  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  the  hill. 

A  good  road  led  us  to  the  west,  over  a  fine  plane 
country  crossed  by  many  torrents ;  the  beds  of  which 
are  now  dry,  except  in  the  larger  ones,  which  have 
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small  streams  meandering  among  tufts  of  oleander 
and  myrtle  growing  in  their  broad  channels.  A 
very  little  use  is  made  of  these  for  irrigation,  although 
the  fine  plain,  which  stretches  for  about  eighteen 
miles  along  the  coast,  with  a  breadth  of  a  mile  or 
more  in  some  places,  requires  but  water  to  make  it 
exceedingly  fertile. 

Though  in  this  fine  tract  there  is  not  much  proof 
of  recent  cultivation,  except  near  the  villages,  traces 
of  ancient  divisions  of  the  land  are  found. 

The  first  village  Ave  came  to,  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  hill,  is  called  Krimasti,  supposed 
by  Captain  Graves,  to  be  the  site  of  Jalysus, 

containing  about  forty  houses,  and  commanded  by  a 
small  loop-holed  fortress  seated  on  a  little  eminence 
of  the  time  of  the  knights,  as  shown  by  the  armorial 
bearings  built  into  the  wall.  We  could  not  obtain 
access,  as  the  keys  were  not  to  be  found. 

It  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  still  used  for 
some  purpose  or  other. 

We  were  hospitably  received,  in  a  house  contain- 
ing but  one  large  room  ;  a  well-turned  arch  marking, 
but  not  dividing  it  in  two  portions.  A  raised  place 
in  the  earthen  floor  was  reserved  for  strangers  ;  an 
arched  fireplace  in  one  corner,  and  store  bins  ranged 
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along  the  walls,  with  a  pile  of  pumpkins,  some  of 
which  were  four  feet  in  length,  completed  the 
arrangement  of  the  apartment. 

Our  simple  breakfast  was  of  bread,  delicious 
grapes,  peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  melons.  A 
pretty,  little,  picturesque  girl,  Maritza,  sat  looking 
at  us  all  the  while,  perfectly  unconscious  how  worthy 
she  was  of  admiration  and  of  a  sketch. 

The  villagers  sow  corn,  and  make  a  little  oil  and 
wine  for  their  own  use. 

At  half  an  hour's  ride  from  Krimasti  we  came  to 
Villanuova,  an  important  castle  of  the  knights,  which 
was  considered  in  1470  to  be  so  strong,  as  to  be 
able  to  defy  the  Turks.  The  village  adjoining  has 
forty  or  fifty  houses,  and  some  well  stocked  and  ir- 
rigated gardens ;  with  a  fountain  shaded  by  a  noble 
plane-tree,  and  having  all  the  convenience  of  raised 
platforms  to  invite  the  weary  traveller  to  repose. 
On  the  left  we  afterwards  passed  the  village  of 
Tholos,  of  thirty  houses,  seated  among  rugged  sand- 
hills. 

At  6*30  p.m.  we  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  at  the 
village  of  Sorone  ;  our  first  encampment. 

14th  September.  As  this  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
experimental  tour,  preparatory  to  a  longer  journey 
in  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we  rejoiced  to  find  in  the 
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morning  that  we  had  passed  an  excellent  night 
under  canvas,  though  the  weather  was  very  windy 
and  cold. 

We  started  early,  and  proceeded  over  the  same 
plain,  sloping  to  the  sea ;  thistles  its  only  produce. 
On  the  left  we  passed  the  village  Fahniz,  of  thirty 
houses,  very  prettily  situated  among  the  hills. 

After  another  hour's  ride  the  plain  was  terminated 
by  the  hills  jutting  out  in  a  rocky  cape  or  pro- 
montory. The  only  antiquities  we  had  passed  on 
the  road  were  some  apertures  of  wells,  or  excavations 
for  storing  corn,  and  a  pedestal  with  the  words 
XPH2T02  XAIPE. 

We  crossed  the  neck  of  the  promontory  amidst 
plantations  of  cotton,  tobacco,  &c,  showing  more 
symptoms  of  industry  in  gardening  than  we  had  yet 
seen,  belonging  to  a  little  village  called  Katavarda. 
On  the  other  side  we  came  to  a  ruin  seated  on  a 
low,  rocky  point.  It  is  called  Agio  Minar,  and 
consists  of  a  small  tower  or  the  apse  of  a  church. 
It  had  been  vaulted.  In  the  wall  were  a  loophole  and 
traces  of  a  window.  A  fountain  of  excellent  water 
is  near  it ;  and  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  strewn 
around  would  show  that  the  locality  had  been 
formerly  inhabited.  There  are,  however,  now  no 
remains  of  houses  or  of  cultivation. 
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The  sea  here  is  very  shallow,  with  many  sunken 
rocks  where  the  hills  approach  it.  We  stopped  at 
Mendrisio  to  take  our  breakfast  in  a  fine  garden 
with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds;  the  branches  of  one 
lemon  tree  spread  to  the  circumference  of  nearly 
sixty  feet. 

After  riding  round  a  pretty  little  bay,  we  came  to 
a  narrow  torrent,  the  banks  of  which  had  been  lined 
with  good  masonry,  of  which  some  traces  are  still  re  - 
maining. A  few  hundred  yards  beyond,  the  side  of 
a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  Cape  Krias,  showed 
vestiges  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  had  been  cut 
to  a  perpendicular  face,  on  which  were  engraved 
deeply  the  outlines  of  a  pediment,  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  On  either  side  of  this  is  a  niche 
roughly  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  the  commencement  of  a  rock-tomb  of  grand 
proportions,  the  entrance  to  which  was  to  have  been 
by  a  Doric  portico  sculptured  in  the  rock,  like  those 
of  Telmessus  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  as  we  after- 
wards saw  of  Doric,  at  Lindus.  The  usual  "  want 
of  funds,"  which  must  have  been  occasionally  felt 
in  all  ages  and  communities,  caused  the  magnificent 
idea  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  sketch  of  the  intention 
only  remains.  Beneath,  among  some  thick  bushes, 
are  remains  of  masonry,  with  nothing  to  indicate 
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either  the  form  or  the  date  of  the  building ;  but 
from  its  appearance  I  imagined  it  to  be  compara- 
tively modern.  There  are  remains  of  a  sea-wall 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  extending  from  the  promon- 
tory towards  the  river,  and  it  no  doubt  formerly 
communicated  with  the  masonry  of  the  banks  and 
may  have  formed  a  quay.  In  the  sea  also  we  could 
trace  some  foundations. 

Passing  up  the  neck  of  the  steep  promontory,  we 
saw  on  the  right-hand  a  rock-tomb ;  a  simple,  square 
aperture,  without  ornament  or  inscription  of  any  kind. 
Within  is  a  cell  about  ten  feet  by  seven ;  grooves  at 
each  end  seemed  intended  to  receive  slabs  or  sup- 
ports for  sarcophagi.  A  low  door  led  to  another 
chamber  of  the  same  tomb ;  grooves  in  the  side 
showed  that  both  of  these  entrances  had  been  closed 
by  slabs  of  stone. 

A  little  distance  above  the  rock  in  which  this  is 
cut  is  a  vaulted  building,  with  remains  of  painting 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  hill  at  Trianda,  probably 
Byzantine.  On  the  summit  of  the  rocky  promontory 
are  numerous  tombs,  built  with  low  walls  of  small 
stones.  Some  had  been  closed  with  slabs  laid  on  the 
top,  others  were  vaulted,  and  several  were  nearly 
entire.  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  a  small  na- 
tural cavern  to  form  a  more  imposing  sepulchre ;  the 
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descent  to  which  was  vaulted.  Some  tombs  were 
destined  to  receive  a  family,  as  three  or  four  were 
together  in  a  group.  A  little  to  the  westward  of 
these  was  one  of  a  different  description ;  simply  a 
tomb  hollowed  in  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  had 
been  covered  by  a  slab  placed  horizontally.  No 
inscriptions  were  found  on  any  of  these  monuments  ; 
though  the  number  may  warrant  the  supposition  that 
they  might  have  been  the  necropolis  of  some  adjacent 
town,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock ;  on  this  assumption,  the  remains 
in  the  necropolis  and  in  the  tow  a,  by  their  great 
difference  of  style,  point  to  very  distinct  epochs. 

Thus,  1.  The  outlines  of  the  facade  on  the  perpen- 
dicular rock,  and  the  two  small  rock-tombs;  2.  The 
foundations  of  more  recent  buildings,  and  the  sea 
and  river-walls,  with  the  built  tombs,  may  have 
been  respectively  coeval.  This  would  show  that  the 
site  has  been  inhabited  and  considered  of  importance 
in  all  ages,  except  during  the  present  one  of  neglect 
and  desolation. 

From  these  interesting  ruins  we  went  inland, 
leaving  the  coast  behind  us.  After  a  beautiful  ride 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  came  to  a  castle  built  on 
a  very  commanding  eminence,  508  feet  high,  the 
structure  of  which,  together  with  the  armorial  bear- 
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ings,  prove  that  it  was  built  by  the  knights.  Al- 
though a  ruin,  the  walls  are  in  very  fair  preservation, 
looking  in  fact  very  new  in  some  places.  The  lower 
part,  built  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  rock,  is  a  large 
quadrangle,  with  high  walls,  and  a  circular  tower. 
Higher  up,  on  the  outer  ivall,  is  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  chapel.  It  is  a  vaulted  apartment, 
with  an  apsidal  end,  and  a  piscina  or  niche  for  the 
holy  water  ;  but  the  rough  unhewn  rock  at  the 
other  end  would  either  contradict  this  supposition,  or 
show  that  it  had  not  been  finished.  A  small  crypt 
is  below  the  floor  of  this  chamber.  The  apsis  is 
octangular  on  the  outside,  and  looked  like  a  tower  of 
recent  addition.  Some  other  buildings  and  a  cistern 
are  on  this  level.  The  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock 
is  crowned  by  the  keep,  near  which  is  the  only  en- 
trance. 

Half  an  hour's  journey  inland  from  the  castle, 
passing  over  a  rugged  but  fine  country,  much  cul- 
tivated in  terraces,  is  the  village  of  Castello,  con- 
taining about  sixty  families.  Wheat,  barley,  wine, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruits  are  grown  in  this  region ; 
and  the  numerous  threshing-floors  testify  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  crops  in  the  great  heaps  of  corn  which 
were  waiting  there  to  be  measured  by  the  Turkish 
collector  of  the  Imperial  tithe.    These  threshing- 
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floors  lie  all  together  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  or  ridge , 
exposed  to  the  prevalent  wind,  for  the  advantage 
of  blowing  the  chaff  away  when  the  corn  is  win- 
nowed. 

A  small  fortified  house,  now  in  ruins,  protected 
in  former  days  the  village,  and  commanded  the  val- 
ley.   We  pitched  our  tents  here  for  the  night. 

September  \5th.  One  hour's  further  ride  inland, 
over  hills  and  deep  valleys  and  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
now  dry,  picturesque  with  rocks  and  fir-trees  of  the 
most  vivid  green,  brought  us  to  the  large  village  of 
Embona,  containing  about  120  families,  famous  for 
its  wine  and  tobacco. 

We  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Papa,  or  priest 
of  the  district,  who  possesses  several  houses.  They 
are  all  similar  in  their  arrangement  to  that  at  Kri- 
masti ;  i.  e.  consisting  of  one  undivided  room,  having 
in  one  corner  a  raised  platform,  a  dais  reserved  for 
strangers.  In  the  other  corner  of  the  same  end  of  the 
building,  the  whole  family  sleep.  The  further  end 
was  occupied  by  the  cattle,  mules,  donkeys,  goats, 
&c.  Along  the  walls  were  ranged  a  goodly  array  of 
huge  amphora3 ;  many  now  empty,  but  destined  to 
receive  the  wine  for  which  Embona  is  so  famous 
throughout  the  island.  Our  host  the  Papa  seemed 
to  know  its  qualities  well ;  considering  Sunday  as  a 
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feast,  he  never  failed  to  set  his  parishioners  the 
jolly  example  of  getting  drunk.  A  large  quantity 
of  tobacco  was  hanging  to  dry. 

The  village  is  situated  at  the  immediate  base  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  island,  anciently  Mount  Ata- 
byris ;  called  now  by  the  Turks  Bozdagh.  It  is  4068 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  ascertained  by 
Captain  Graves'  survey.  Two-thirds  of  this  rises 
almost  precipitously  from  Embona.  The  ascent  on 
this  side  is  very  difficult,  and  requires  two  hours. 
"We  commenced  it,  guided  by  a  man  of  the  village,  at 
about  eight  a.m.  The  peak  is  of  bare  limestone, 
worn  into  holes  by  the  action  of  the  weather  and 
the  tooth  of  time.  A  few  plants  are  found  here  and 
there,  and  still  more  rarely  some  trees,  as  stunted  ilex. 
When  we  had  reached  about  two-thirds  of  the  as- 
cent a  thick  cloud  enveloped  us,  concealing  every 
object  except  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  Our  guide, 
however,  was  very  experienced,  and,  clinging  to  the 
rocks,  we  proceeded  without  interruption.  The  only 
animal  we  saw  was  a  hare,  which  we  started  from  its 
form,  rather  a  singular  locality  for  such  a  creature. 
The  cloud  suddenly  cleared  away,  and  we  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  islands ;  some  of  which  were 
in  brilliant  light,  contrasting  with  others  in  the  deep- 
est shade.    From  the  summit  our  view  commanded 
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the  whole  circuit  of  the  island,  except  where  some 
intervening  peaks  of  Mount  Elias  hid  a  part  of  the 
coast  line.  Samos  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  but 
our  sight  could  not  pierce  through  the  haze.  The 
air  was  very  cool  and  invigorating,  and  together  with 
a  good  supply  of  delicious  grapes  which  the  guide 
had  brought  with  him,  soon  made  us  forget  our  fa- 
tigue. A  little  brandy  and  water  also  did  its  part 
as  a  restorative,  so  that  we  were  soon  able  to  descend 
by  another  part  of  the  mountain.  We  reached  the 
priest's  house  in  safety,  after  one  of  the  steepest  as- 
cents I  have  ever  made. 

We  had  resolved  on  going  to  Camirus,  one  of  the 
ancient  Doric  cities ;  still  called  by  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  name,  Camiro.  Panga,  departing  from 
his  usual  compliance  with  all  our  wishes,  raised  most 
strenuous  opposition  to  this  plan  on  the  score  of  the 
excessive  difficulty  of  the  road.  However,  being  by 
nature  and  his  own  declaration  the  most  accommo- 
dating of  guides,  he  was  fain  to  yield  to  our  obsti- 
nacy. His  very  descriptions  in  fact  increased  our 
desire  to  take  that  route,  though  they  would  have 
been  conclusive  against  it,  if  the  poor  mules  could 
have  had  a  voice  in  the  discussion.  We  were  amply 
repaid,  and  bestowed  unappreciated  commiseration 
on  them. 
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The  road  at  first  lay  through  the  rich  vine-clad 
vale  of  Embona,  skirting  the  base  of  the  precipitous 
Bozdagh  on  its  western  side.  It  soon  became 
rugged,  rocky  scenery,  of  the  wildest  magnificence ; 
both  sides  of  the  valley  being  torn  into  precipitous 
ravines,  with  very  angular  outlines,  adorned  with 
trees  and  shrubs  of  great  variety,  as  pines,  planes, 
cypresses,  arbutus,  myrtles,  oleanders,  &c;  firs  of 
the  brightest  green  contrasting  with  the  dark 
cypress.  The  rocky  bed  of  the  ravine,  now  dry, 
must  form  a  magnificent  cascade  in  the  rainy  season  ; 
and  in  another  place  a  cleft  near  the  summit  of  a 
perpendicular  cliff  showed  traces  of  a  waterfall  of 
several  hundred  feet.  Except  the  marks  of  confla- 
gration in  some  places,  possibly  caused  by  light- 
ning, the  forest  remained  undisturbed.  Soon  the 
valley,  turning  towards  the  coast,  in  a  north-west 
direction,  our  road  being  to  the  south-west,  we 
had  to  cross  during  several  hours  a  succession  of 
ravines ;  toiling  up  the  steep  sides  of  one,  to  descend 
into  the  bottom  of  another,  after  having  passed  over 
the  sharp  ridge.  It  was  very  dangerous  for  the 
luggage  mule,  as  Panga  had  declared.  To  us, 
though  fatiguing,  it  was  continued  and  varied  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  while  in  full  appreciation  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  different  views  which  burst  upon  us, 
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we  frequently  paused  and  trembled — for  our  crock- 
ery in  the  canteen. 

After  three  hours  and  a  half  we  came  to  a 
stupendous  pass  or  col  between  the  mountains  Boz- 
dagh  and  Agramitti.  For  several  hundred  yards  it 
was  like  an  embanked  causeway,  having  little  more 
than  breadth  enough  for  the  road ;  which  for  that 
distance  was  level  ground,  and  both  broad  and 
good,  unlike  the  rugged  bridle-path  we  had  just 
left.  The  col  is  perhaps  1500  or  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  ravine  descends  on  either 
side  from  this  great  water-shed.  One  to  the  north- 
ward rapidly  reaches  the  sea,  being  a  mere  torrent. 
The  other  is  the  head  of  a  river,  watering  the 
more  extended  south-west  parts  of  the  island ; 
which  we  saw  stretched  out  to  Cape  Prasso  Nisi, 
covered  with  an  unbroken  fir  forest  and  containing 
but  few  villages. 

We  pitched  our  tent  at  the  little  village  of 
Stelzet ;  only  used  during  the  threshing  season,  for 
which  the  col  is  very  favourable,  as  there  is  always 
a  breeze  blowing  across  it. 

September  16th.  There  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
the  object  of  our  journey  from  the  col ;  one  by  the 
very  steep  side  of  the  mountain  Agramitti,  on  which 
Stelzet  is  seated;  the  other  by  going  round  it. 
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Panga  was  louder  than  ever  in  his  opposition  to  the 
former,  and  as  we  found  that  his  account  of  the 
material  difficulties  in  the  previous  route  had  not 
been  much  overrated,  we  gave  him  crediir  for  the 
utter  impracticability  of  this,  and  allowed  his  obsti- 
nacy to  have  a  turn.  On  our  way  back  to  the  col  we 
passed  a  rock  with  some  tombs  cut  in  one  of  its 
faces,  which  we  had  not  seen  in  the  dusk  of  last 
evening.  The  entrance  to  these  tombs  was  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  nearly  45°  with  the  horizon,  showing 
that  the  rock  had  either  been  disturbed  by  volcanic 
action,  or  that  it  had  fallen  from  the  higher  part  of 
the  mountain.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  latter 
was  the  case.  One  tomb  contained  places  for  several 
bodies.  Two  others  were  unfinished  ;  the  entrances 
had  rude  pediments  over  them. 

The  recent  appearance  of  a  fracture  in  this  rock 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  has  not  been 
long  overthrown.  But  the  fact  of  the  unfinished 
tombs  would  indicate  the  fall  to  be  of  a  date  co- 
eval with  their  excavation.  The  fracture  reveals  a 
large  internal  cavity  ;  but  whether  it  had  been  a 
sepulchral  chamber  we  had  not  the  means  of  as- 
certaining. 

A  little  further  on  we  were  shown  another  tomb, 
for  a  single  individual.    The  small  chamber  for  the 
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body  is  at  right-angles  to  the  entrance.  We  could 
not  ascertain  that  any  others  are  known  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  though  it  is  very  probable  that  more 
might  be  found  by  search  among  the  rocks  above,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountain. 

Half-an-hour  from  the  col  we  came  to  a  small 
fortress,  seated  on  a  rock  above  the  village  called 
Schiana. 

A  man  here  told  us  of  some  ruins  in  the  valley 
below,  at  a  short  distance  ;  but  the  excursion  took 
two  hours,  with  very  little  result.  Dr.  Cramer, 
quoting  Athenasus,  says,  "  Near  Jalysus  was  a  spot 
called  Schedias,"  and  the  resemblance  of  this  name 
with  that  of  Schiana,  the  letters  d  and  n  being  in- 
terchangeable, and  the  i  often  transposed,  led  me  to 
hope  for  the  discovery  of  some  remains  which  might 
identify  the  site  with  that  of  Jalysus.1  We  were 
first  led  to  some  very  indistinct  traces  of  tombs ;  and 
one  guide  asserted  the  ground  was  excavated  at  one 
part.  All  the  remains  we  found  were  a  few  fragments 
of  columns,  a  great  quantity  of  broken  amphorae 

1  Referring  to  the  ancient  author,  it  would  appear  that 
Schedias  must  have  been  on  the  sea-coast  ;  because  the  sister 
of  Phorbas  saved  herself  there  from  shipwreck,  after  the  death 
of  Triopas,  when  Phorbas  retired  to  Jalysus.  Others  of  his 
followers  had  seized  upon  Camirus.  —  Dieuch.  ap.  Athen.  (Fr. 
trans.) 
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and  other  pottery,  and  one  Greek  unimportant  in- 
scription in  the  wall  of  a  house.  The  water  of  a 
fountain  was  conveyed  by  a  small  conduit  running 
under-ground ;  the  upper  part  formed  by  two  slabs 
resting  against  one  another,  the  ancient  substitute 
for  the  arch. 

There  were  also  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church, 
with  some  remains  of  fresco  painting. 

Leaving  our  luggage  at  Schiana,  we  took  the  road 
round  by  the  side  of  Mount  Agramitti  to  Camirus. 
The  country  is  very  fine,  sloping  down  from  the 
mountain ;  capable  of  high  cultivation,  but  utterly 
neglected.  We  passed  several  ancient  foundations, 
possibly  of  little  temples.  On  turning  the  flank 
of  the  mountain  we  saw  at  a  short  distance,  the 
middle-age  castle  of  Monolitho,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  an  isolated  rock  over-looking  the  sea  from 
a  great  height.  It  is  now  used  as  a  monastery.  The 
rock  is  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  inland,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  adjoining  hill  by  a  very 
narrow  neck.  On  the  horizon  we  could  see  the  Isle 
of  Scarpauto  cutting  sharp  against  the  sky. 

Our  road,  after  this,  led  through  a  pine- forest, 
with  magnificent  cliffs  on  the  right  hand.  Descend- 
ing a  very  fertile  but  neglected  dale,  we  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  is  the  supposed 
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site  of  Camirus.  The  ascent,  though  short,  was 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  loose  stones  and  the 
immense  quantity  of  chips  of  fir ;  showing  that  some 
great  speculation  in  timber  had  made  free  with  the 
adjacent  forests. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  after  having  passed 
some  courses  of  stone,  like  walls,  we  came  upon  the 
remains  of  a  circular  tower,  built  of  large  blocks 
without  cement,  and  showing  great  age  in  their 
weather-worn  appearance.  The  interior  was  encum- 
bered with  rubbish  that  had  fallen  from  the  walls. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  we  thought  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  come  so  far  to  see  so  little.  We 
were  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  Panga,  "  tlttotz  !  rl- 
wots  !  It  is  nothing !  "  We  returned  to  Schiana  by 
nightfall. 

September  17 1 h.  On  leaving  our  encampment  this 
morning,  we  took  the  road  —  a  barely-indicated 
bridle-path,  —  leading  round  the  south-east  base  of 
Bozdagh,  through  a  much  less  difficult  country  than 
the  rugged  defiles  and  ravines  on  the  other  side. 
Basements  of  ancient  buildings  and  of  numerous 
Greek  chapels  are  seen.  One  of  the  former  had 
seven  courses  of  large  squared  stones,  accurately 
placed  without  cement.  The  mountain  was  con- 
sidered holy  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times  ; 

vol.  i.  o 
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and  the  Greek  chapels  are  doubtless  successors,  on 
the  same  sites,  to  shrines  or  oratories  of  Jupiter 
Atabyrius,  and  are  as  much  venerated  by  the  pre- 
sent superstitious  Christian  population  as  were  the 
predecessors  by  their  Pagan  ancestors. 

I  bought  a  small  bronze  statuette,  unfortunately 
minus  a  head,  which,  from  the  (sitting)  attitude  of 
command,  may  have  been  of  the  Thunderer.  It 
was  found  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  shrines. 

An  extensive  forest,  chiefly  of  fir-trees,  stretches 
nearly  all  the  way  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  another  rugged  and  barren 
hill  behind  Lindus.  In  this  distance,  of  five  hours' 
ride,  only  three  small  villages  were  passed;  the 
largest,  Lairma,  having  only  forty  families.  The 
whole  intervening  country  is  ridgy,  with  some  very 
fine  little  valleys  and  bottoms ;  which,  with  the  sides 
of  all  the  hills,  might  be  cultivated,  but  are,  for  the 
most  part,  neglected.  As  the  population  is  so  scanty, 
there  is  a  vast  deal  more  land  than  would  be  suffi- 
cient, with  industry,  to  maintain  them.  Their  agri- 
culture is  bad,  capricious,  and  recklessly  extravagant ; 
for  they  will  set  fire  to  the  fir-trees  in  order  to  obtain 
a  small  patch  of  land  they  may  have  taken  a  fancy 
for,  and  thus  destroy  a  great  quantity  of  timber. 

The  forest  extends  from  hence  to  Cape  Prasso  Nisi 
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The  timber  seems  very  fine ;  but  is  not  large  in  this 
part,  owing  to  the  practice  just  mentioned.  It  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  turpentine,  which  drips  on 
the  rocks  from  the  end  of  the  branches. 

We  had  a  very  rugged  and  difficult  road  round 
the  hills  to  Lindus ;  the  dreary  barrenness  of  which 
may  almost  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Ascen- 
sion. With  the  exception  of  two  small  ports,  the 
largest  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  now 
totally  disused  (the  maritime  propensities  having  de- 
parted, perhaps  for  ever),  and  an  impregnable  po- 
sition for  an  acropolis,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
could  have  tempted  the  founders  of  the  city  to  have 
adopted  this  site.  One  short  valley  only,  fertilised 
by  an  abundant  fountain,  affords  a  scanty  supply  of 
vegetables  for  the  population,  who  live  chiefly  on 
bread,  cheese,  onions,  olives,  and  salt-fish. 

They  are  almost  entirely  Greeks,  there  being  but 
five  Turkish  families  out  of  one  hundred.  The  town 
contains  about  200  houses ;  many  of  which  are  empty  , 
as  large  portions  of  the  inhabitants  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  other  countries,  returning  only  occasionally 
to  their  homes.  This  is  also  the  practice  in  all  the 
villages  of  the  island. 

Extensive  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  In  all  parts  of  it 
o  2 
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are  to  be  found  Greek  inscriptions 1 ;  but  there  is 
little  else  to  show  of  its  former  importance.  We 
copied  some  of  them ;  but  to  do  the  whole  would  be 
a  work  of  considerable  time,  and  many  have  been 
already  done  by  other  travellers. 

In  the  cliffs  facing  the  acropolis  are  the,  remains 
of  a  rock-tomb,  which  must  have  been  magnificent 
when  perfect.  It  is  recessed  deeply  in  the  rock. 
The  facade  is  Doric  ;  but,  judging  from  the  capitals 
and  shafts,  of  the  recent  style ;  that  is,  not  of  the 
massive  proportions  of  the  columns  of  the  Parthe- 
non. Only  a  small  part  of  the  two  extremities  of 
the  facade  remains ;  all  the  middle  having  fallen  a 
few  years  ago  only,  as  our  guide  told  us,  owing  to 
the  friable  nature  of  the  stone.  Fragments  of  the 
columns,  or,  rather,  three-quarter  columns,  are,  as 
far  as  they  go,  well  preserved,  as  also  is  the  entabla- 
ture. The  massive  cornice  was  gracefully  orna- 
mented with  laurel  wreaths  and  figures.  Over  the 
cornice  were  originally  four  handsome  white  marble 
altars ;  they  have  fallen  with  the  ruin  of  the  middle 
part.  The  length  of  the  facade  was  sixty  feet,  and 
height  thirty.  In  front  is  a  broad,  level  space,  pos- 
sibly for  the  performance  of  sacrifice  ;  which  all  the 
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A  Rock-tomb  at  Litichis,  Rhodes. 


population  assembled  on  the  opposite  talus  of  the 
hill  of  the  acropolis  might  have  witnessed.  But 
this  perhaps  is  fanciful. 

Two  doors,  which  existed  within  the  recollection 
of  our  guide,  gave  access  to  the  cavern  behind  the 
facade,  where  the  rock  was  deeply  excavated  in  a 
semicircular  form,  though  the  central  part  is  much 
injured  by  the  rent  which  so  nearly  destroyed  the 
facade.    It  was  in  compartments,  and  must,  if  sym- 
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metrical,  have  contained  fourteen  tombs,  converging 
towards  the  entrance. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  partly  cut  in  the  rock  and 
partly  built.  Seven  rows  of  seats  were  above  the 
diazoma,  and  can  be  traced;  those  below  are  so 
much  ruined,  that  the  number  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

A  segment  of  forty-nine  feet  only  remains ;  on 
measuring  the  chord  and  versed  sine  of  the  outer 
arc,  we  found  upon  calculation  that  the  theatre 
would  have  a  diameter  of  190  feet. 

A  large  basement  in  the  town,  of  squared  stones, 
has  the  appearance  of  age,  and  possibly  belonged  to 
some  ancient  building.  It  now  supports  a  terrace 
or  platform,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  ceme- 
tery; and  as  some  of  the  graves  are  undoubtedly 
ancient,  this  may  have  been  its  original  purpose. 
Others  had  Gothic  canopies  over  them,  and  were  of 
the  period  of  the  knights.  Numerous  pedestals  of 
statues  with  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  Lindians, 
found  in  the  castle,  and  many  altars,  attest  the 
former  splendour  of  this  ancient  city. 

Lindus,  one  of  the  three  Dorian  cities,  contained 
a  temple  of  Minerva  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since 
it  was  reported  to  have  been  founded  by  Danaiis. 
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The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a  shapeless  stone. 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  Hercules,  whose  rites 
were  not  celebrated  in  a  propitiatory  spirit,  but 
with  vituperative  and  injurious  language.1  It  con- 
tained a  painting  of  the  god  by  Parrhasius.  There 
were  several  other  pictures  by  the  same  celebrated 
master  at  Lindus,  inscribed  with  his  name.  The 
town  was  also  famous  for  having  produced  Cleo- 
bulus,  one  of  the  seven  sages.  Beyond  Lindus  was 
a  small  place  called  Ixia,  according  to  Strabo.  It 
further  appears  that  there  was  also  a  port  Ixus,  and 
that  Apollo  derived  from  thence  the  epithet  of  Ixius. 

Several  influential  persons,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Lindus,  complained  of  a  Turk  residing  in  the 
town,  who  took  a  malicious  and  mischievous  plea- 
sure in  defacing  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
castle  and  elsewhere.  Their  solicitude  did  not 
appear  to  be  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  anti- 
quities; but  because  their  destruction  would  take 
away  the  inducement  for  travellers  to  visit  the  town. 
I  represented  the  case  to  Regib  Pacha,  the  go- 
vernor-general, on  my  return  to  Rhodes,  and  re- 
quested he  would  be  good  enough  to  prevent  him 
from  continuing  his  dilapidations.    His  Excellency 
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expressed  great  indignation,  saying  that  the  man 
could  not  be  a  true  Turk  who  would  commit  such 
an  act  of  barbarism.  This  was  amusing  from  a  man 
who  is  known  to  be  a  Turk  of  the  "  old  school." 
However,  he  proved  his  sincerity  by  giving  a  pro- 
hibitory order  to  his  secretary,  which  was  written 
and  brought  back  for  the  application  of  his  signet 
while  we  were  talking  on  the  subject.  The  Pacha 
said  it  should  be  dispatched  to  Lindus  immediately. 
This  was  the  greatest  instance  of  promptitude  I  had 
seen  among  the  Turks. 

September  20th.  Leaving  Lindus,  we  had  a  very 
hot  ride  on  the  beach  of  a  long  bay,  and  then  struck 
across  the  almost  depopulated  country,  through  ro- 
mantic scenery  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
wood.  In  a  valley  we  crossed  a  stratum  of  stone 
very  much  resembling  verde  antique  or  serpentine. 

Panga  took  advantage  of  our  recent  compliance, 
and  brought  us  into  the  road  we  had  first  travelled 
at  Villanuova  instead  of  taking  us  across  the  Elias, 
a  range  of  mountains.  He  averred  that  there  was  no 
other  road  to  the  city ;  but  he  seemed  tired,  and  as 
we  were  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament,  we 
acquiesced  in  the  return  to  Rhodes  by  the  shortest 
way. 

We  took  the  opportunity  of  doing  kef  for  an 
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hour  under  the  noble  plane-trees,  and  by  the  foun- 
tains placed  here  for  the  solace  of  the  wearied  tra- 
veller by  some  pious  Turk,  for  whose  memory  we 
felt  all  due  gratitude.  After  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  it  by  a  pleasant  siesta,  we  resumed  our 
journey ;  and  arrived  in  safety  at  our  quarters,  very 
much  gratified  by  our  little  expedition  and  the  inde- 
pendent mode  of  life  we  had  passed,  which  we  found 
to  have  been  justly  extolled  by  all  the  "  used-up " 
people,  who  have  proved  it  on  a  larger  scale  than 
we  had. 

From  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  its  position  with  regard  to  other 
countries,  few  islands  are  so  favourable  for  the 
exercise  of  human  enterprise  as  Rhodes.  History 
shows  that  these  advantages  were  fully  appreciated 
by  its  ancient  possessors ;  and  even  if  other  records 
were  wanting,  the  beauty  of  the  few  and  much 
mutilated  monuments  of  antiquity  scattered  over 
the  island  would  attest  the  high  degree  of  pro- 
sperity and  refinement  to  which  they  had  attained. 
These  advantages  have  been  totally  neglected  by 
those  who  have  occupied  this  delightful  island 
during  the  last  300  years,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks. 
From  the  latter  nothing  could  have  been  expected. 
If  the  former  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rho- 
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dians,  so  celebrated  for  skill,  industry,  and  warlike 
enterprise,  they  have  but  inherited  the  physical 
excellence  of  their  ancestors ;  their  spirit  seems  to 
have  fled  for  ever.  The  present  scanty  rural  popu- 
lation cannot  even  draw  a  mean  subsistence  from 
the  rich  soil.  They  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  mainland  for  corn,  and  even  the  peddling  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  are  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
sensual  enjoyments  of  the  moment,  to  which  unfor- 
tunately the  observance  of  their  religion  lends  itself, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  fasts  and  feasts  it  enjoins. 
The  rigid  conformity  to  the  severity  of  the  first 
induces  a  tendency  to  an  equal  display  of  zeal  in 
the  devotions  to  the  latter;  and  they  excuse  the 
indolence  to  which  they  abandon  themselves  by 
falsely  accusing  their  Turkish  rulers  of  paralysing  or 
restraining  their  energies. 

If  the  tax-gatherers  are  extortionate,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  Greek  rayahs  revenge  themselves  by 
concealing  the  amount  liable  to  be  taxed.  For 
instance,  when  the  harvest  is  finished,  the  collector 
comes  to  take  his  tithe ;  but  the  rayah  has  already 
abstracted  as  large  a  portion  of  it  as  he  can,  which 
is  frequently  hidden  in  the  wood  close  at  hand,  till 
the  never-failing  storm  of  squabble,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  claims,  has  passed  over.    Thus,  it  would 
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appear  that  a  fair  balance  is  struck  between  the  par- 
ties ;  but  both  are  sufferers.  The  rayah  will  not 
cultivate  more  land  than  will  supply  the  bare  wants 
of  his  family,  from  the  (to  him)  very  painful  convic- 
tion, that  the  Turkish  government  will  gain  by  it, 
forgetting  that  his  profit  will  be  so  much  the  greater 
in  proportion.1 

The  injustice  which  was  formerly  practised  has, 
however,  been  considerably  abated,  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Tanzimat ;  which  brings  the  rayah 
more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  Turks,  and  is 
even  supposed  to  give  some  advantages  over  them. 
It  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether  their  industry 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  change. 

The  present  capital,  bearing  the  same  name  as 
the  island,  though  coeval  with  the  period  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  and  maintaining  its  pre-eminence 
to  the  present  day,  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  three 
Dorian  cities  Lindus,  J alysus  and  Camirus.  Lindus, 
with  too  small  a  harbour  for  the  development  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  with  a  rugged,  rocky 
territory,  scantily  covered  with  soil,  at  least  in  the 
present  day — an  exception  in  this  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  island, — must  have  yielded  early  to  its 
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better-placed  rival.  For  though  the  latter  was 
equally,  or  perhaps  more  unprovided  with  a  natural 
harbour,  it  had  facilities  which  were  more  easily 
made  available.  Lindus  has,  nevertheless,  preserved 
a  languishing  existence  to  the  present  day;  while 
J alysus  and  Camirus  have  disappeared. 

The  poetical  history  of  Rhodes  assigns  its  first 
occupation  to  the  Heliades,  or  descendants  of  the 
Sun ;  the  island  having  risen  from  the  sea,  to 
become  the  portion  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  his  union 
with  the  nymph  Rhodus,  became  the  father  of  the 
Heliades. 

It  afterwards  assumed  the  appellation  of  Telchinis, 
from  the  Telchines,  a  fabulous  people  addicted  to 
magic;  which  is  explained  by  other  writers  as 
having  reference  to  their  skill  in  the  working  of 
brass  and  iron.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
ingenious  people  may  be  traced  to  Phoenicia;  for 
Ergias,  a  Rhodian  historian  cited  by  Athenasus  l, 
says,  that  the  Phoenicians  settled  in  it  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  he  reports  that  they  made  way  for  the 
Greeks  under  Iphiclus. 

The  Rhodians  had  signalised  themselves  by  their 
maritime  skill  and  enterprise  long  before  the  institu- 
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tion  of  the  Olympic  games.  Not  only  did  they 
undertake  distant  commercial  voyages ;  but  they 
established  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  In 
the  last,  Rosas,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  has  perpetu- 
ated the  name  of  its  founders  to  the  present  time. 
The  Rhodian  code  of  maritime  laws  was  for  a  long 
while  in  use  among  all  ancient  nations;  and  they 
"  were  so  powerful  at  sea,  that  they  forced  the 
Byzantines  to  allow  a  free  trade  upon  the  Pontus 
Euxinus." 1 

Rhodes  was  not  strong  enough  always  to  maintain 
its  independence.  It  was  subject  to  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  but  was  emancipated 
by  Astyochus,  the  Spartan  admiral. 

They  were  more  celebrated  in  their  operations  as 
allies.  The  sieges  which  they  sustained  against 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Mithridates  gained 
great  renown.  They  nevertheless  at  some  periods 
of  their  history  possessed  territory  in  Caria  and  in 
Lycia. 

They  were  held  in  such  esteem  by  neighbouring 
sovereigns,  that  when  the  city  of  Rhodes  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  violent  earthquake,  the  solid  proofs 
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of  those  princes'  favour  enabled  it  very  soon  to  rise 
in  greater  splendour  than  ever  from  its  ruins. 

Under  Vespasian  the  island  lost  even  the  sem- 
blance of  independence,  and  was  erected  into  a 
Roman  province,  called  Provincia  Insularum. 

Rhodes  was  the  last  barrier  opposed  by  Christian 
chivalry  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Ottoman 
power ;  but  this  cannot  be  mentioned  in  honour  of 
the  Rhodians,  who  had  long  fallen  into  decre- 
pitude. 

The  superior  advantages  of  the  metropolis  en- 
abled it  soon  to  eclipse  the  other  cities,  and  most 
likely  to  draw  to  it  all  the  native  talent  of  the 
island,  as  the  famous  Colossus  was  cast  by  Chares  of 
Lindus.  Strabo  says,  "  It  excelled  all  other  cities 
for  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  ports,  streets, 
walks,  and  public  edifices ; "  these  were  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  works  of  art,  both  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  Of  the  former  were  Jalysus,  and  a 
satyr  by  Protogenes. 

The  principal  statues  were  in  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  and  the  gymnasium;  but  the  most  extra- 
ordinary work  was  the  famous  Colossus  of  the  Sun, 
cast  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  It 
was  seventy  cubits,  or  105  feet  high,  and  few  men 
could  encompass  the  thumb  with  their  arms.  It 
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took  the  artist  twelve  years  to  model  it,  and  it 
cost  300  talents.  This  prodigious  statue,  which 
ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  it  i3  said  that  ships 
could  pass  between  the  legs;  but  it  was  overthrown  by 
a  violent  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  erection.1 
The  greater  part  of  the  walls  and  docks  were  thrown 
down  at  the  same  time.  The  Colossus  was  never 
raised  up  again,  its  restoration  having  been  forbidden 
by  an  oracle.2  Cedrenus  affirms  that  a  king  of  the  Sa- 
racens sold  it  to  a  merchant,  who  employed  more  than 
900  camels  to  carry  away  the  fragments3,  which 
would  give  the  weight  720,000lbs. ! 

Many  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  the  site  on 
which  this  famous  statue  stood.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  spanned  the  entrance  to  the  arsenal,  or  Ter- 
shanah4,  as  it  is  now  called,  which  must  have  been 
an  ancient  harbour,  as  there  is  on  one  side  a  magni- 
ficent mole,  nearly  400  yards  in  length,  formed  of 
massive  blocks  of  stone.  The  short  pier  from  the 
extremity  of  this,  turning  inwards  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Elmo,  is  now  so  ruined  as  to  be  only  detached 
rocks.    With  a  short  pier  from  the  opposite  side  it 

1  Plin.  xxxiv.  18.  2  Strabo,  xiv.  652. 

3  Prideaux,  Con.  vol.  iii.  p.  129. 

4  See  the  plan  on  the  Map. 
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forms  the  entrance  to  the  Tershanah.  In  its  present 
condition  the  opening  is  about  100  feet.    In  its 
ancient  form  it  might  have  been  very  much  more 
contracted.    There  is  no  other  place,  as  I  imagine, 
where  the  statue  could  have  been  placed,  so  as  to 
bestride  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  and  serve  as  a 
lighthouse.    The  opening  of  the  Liman,  between 
the  tower  of  St.  Nicolo  and  that  of  St.  Angelo,  is 
nearly  300  yards;  and  there  are  no  proofs  of  its 
having  been  an  ancient  harbour,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible.   The  entrance  to  it,  however,  is  certainly  too 
great  for  the  statue  to  have  spanned  it.    Within  the 
Liman  is  a  small  boat-harbour,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  have  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the 
statue  at  its  entrance.    But  it  is  too  insignificant,  in 
the  first  place,  to  have  been  the  site  of  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  next,  the  position, 
within  another  harbour  or  bay,  would  have  rendered 
a  lighthouse  unnecessary.    I  therefore  hold  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Tershanah,  or  Arsenal  of  the  Knights, 
which  is  evidently  of  ancient  construction ;  and  if  we 
may  suppose  that  the  sandy  point  called  Koum 
Bornou  was  not  formed  in  those  days,  but  that  it 
was  a  reef  of  dangerous  rocks,  a  lighthouse  at  the 
entrance  of  this  harbour  would  have  been  indis- 
pensable. 
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The  given  height,  seventy  cubits,  is  too  vague  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  this  cele- 
brated work,  and  thereby  to  fix  upon  a  probable  site. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  it  referred  to  the 
height  of  the  statue  itself,  or  of  the  clear  space  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  for  ships  to  pass  under,  or  of 
the  extreme  elevation  of  the  monument  including 
the  pedestals.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the 
first  was  intended,  namely,  that  of  the  figure  alone 
of  Apollo.  For,  if  we  judge  from  the  alleged  thick- 
ness of  the  thumb,  it  would  give  a  still  greater 
height  in  proportion.  The  space  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  would  be  no  guide ;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  know  the  height  required  for 
the  masts,  and  the  pedestals  could  have  been  raised 
so  as  to  answer  every  purpose. 

If  wre  knew  the  width  of  the  bestridden  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  it  would  be  a  better  check.  A 
statue  105  feet  high  could  easily  be  made  to  span 
50  feet  in  its  stride. 

The  statue  must  have  been  thrown  by  the  earth- 
quake into  the  water,  and  would  have  filled  up  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  As  several  hundred  years 
elapsed  before  it  was  removed  by  the  merchant,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  obstruction  was  partially 
cleared  soon  after  the  catastrophe ;  and  perhaps 
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entirely  by  the  knight s,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
used  this  harbour  for  their  galleys,  and  to  have 
closed  the  entrance  by  a  chain.  So  that  the  story 
of  Cedrenus  is  doubtful. 

The  dredge  might  possibly  bring  up  a  portion  of 
the  statue,  a  thumb,  or  a  toe,  by  which  Ave  might 
verify  the  accounts  of  this  wonder  of  the  world. 

Of  the  period  of  the  remarkable  occupation  of  the 
island  by  the  Knights  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  after  their  expulsion  from  Ptolemais  in 
Syria  in  1291  A.  D.,  the  principal  antiquities  are  the 
fortifications,  of  which  the  moat'  surrounding  the 
town  is  cut  in  the  rock ;  perhaps  also  the  Liman  was 
formed  by  them.  The  elegant  tower  of  St.  Nicolo 
was  so  much  injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1851  *, 

1  "  In  returning  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  we  saw  a  great 
column,  apparently  of  smoke,  to  the  westward,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Seven  Capes  ;  and  on  passing  Anticragus  we  were 
surprised  at  observing  a  very  great  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  highest  peak, — its  form  was  completely  changed. 
This  was  explained  on  our  arrival  at  Rhodes,  where  we  were 
told  that  shocks  of  earthquakes  had  been  felt  every  day  for 
sixty  days,  which  had  done  much  mischief  at  Levisi,  at  Rhodes, 
and  at  Smyrna. 

"  At  Rhodes  the  shock  of  the  28th  of  February  seems  to 
have  been  very  strong,  so  far  as  shattering  some  of  the 
more  massive  structures  of  the  knights.  The  Arab  tower 
has  a  small  crack  in  all  four  of  its  sides,  and  a  portion  of  its 
staircase  within  has  fallen  ;  so  that  it  can  not  now  be  ascended, 
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that  it  is  feared  it  must  be  pulled  down.  The 
Palace  of  the  Grand  Master  is  a  mere  ruin,  rendered 
more  so  by  that  earthquake.  In  the  Jews'  quarter 
are  many  handsome  houses  formerly  belonging  to 
noble  knights.  Several  of  these  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  are  inhabited  by  Jews.  In  one 
the  ceiling  and  pavement  of  a  large  apartment  are 
perfect.  The  (t  Street  of  the  Knights "  in  the 
Turkish  quarter  is  more  dilapidated ;  but  in  it  are 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  well-built  houses  still 
decorated  by  armorial  bearings  of  the  knights,  hand- 
somely carved  in  white  marble,  mocking  the  ruin  of 
the  walls  they  adorn.  Among  them  are  the  arms  of 
France  and  of  England.  The  Turks  do  not  disturb 
them ;  and  it  is  said  they  have  sold  them  over  and 

and  another  such  a  shock  might  throw  this  picturesque  tower 
into  the  port  beneath,  since  its  four  sides  afford  but  little 
mutual  support. 

"  The  west  wall  of  the  Grand  Master's  Palace,  and  a  portion 
of  a  square  tower  near  the  Bazaar  Gate,  are  also  thrown  down. 

"  No  elevation  or  depression  of  the  land  affecting  hydro- 
graphy has  occurred  here  or  at  Makri ;  so  that  I  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  cross  to  Lycia  for  that  purpose.  But  the  shock 
there  was,  from  all  reports,  very  severe  ;  its  greatest  intensity 
being  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Cragus,  where  some  large  land- 
slips, and  scaling  off  from  the  face  of  some  of  those  bold  preci- 
pices, and  the  tumbling  together  of  large  blocks  of  limestone, 
caused  great  destruction  to  property  and  terror  to  the  inhabit- 
ants." —  Copy  of  a  Letter  from.  Commander  Spratt,  dated  De- 
cember 10th,  1851. 
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over  again  to  travellers,  who  have  enjoined  them  to 
leave  them  in  their  present  position.  The  Church 
of  St.  John  is  now  a  mosque,  with  but  little  change 
except  the  removal  of  the  symbols  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  erection  of  the  Kibla  and  the  alteration 
of  part  of  the  pavement,  which  is  set  diagonally,  to 
direct  the  prostrations  towards  Mecca.  It  is  said 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  books  in  an  adjoining 
room. 

Of  all  the  works  of  art  which  were  the  glory  of 
ancient  Rhodes  nothing  now  remains  but  the  ports, 
which  long  ages  of  neglect  have  rendered  nearly 
useless. 

In  the  hands  of  a  people  capable  of  appreciating  its 
numerous  advantages,  this  fine  island,  either  as  a 
station  in  war  or  an  emporium  for  commerce  during 
peaceable  times,  would  rapidly  rise  again  to  im- 
portance as  commanding  the  eastern  entrances  to  the 
Archipelago  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  upper  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  days  of  prosperity  its  resources  maintained 
a  population  of  300,000  inhabitants,  and  yet  was 
able  to  export  corn.    Now  there  are  only  28,000  l3 

1  Namely,  Greeks,  20,000 ;  Turks,  6,800 ;  Jews,  1,000  ; 
Franks,  '200. 
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and  they  do  not  raise  sufficient  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. 

If  proper  encouragement  were  held  out,  the  island 
might  be  made  the  centre  of  all  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  adjacent  continent ;  which,  though  at  present  of 
very  small  amount,  has  the  elements  of  increase  to 
an  immense  extent. 

Although  there  are  two  harbours,  there  is  no  shel- 
ter for  large  ships,  and  only  three  or  four  small  ones 
can  find  anchorage  in  the  so-called  Great  Harbour. 
The  major  part  of  both  ports  has  become  shallow 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand  during  many  ages. 

If  the  capabilities  of  the  island  should  ever  receive 
the  consideration  from  authorities  which  they  are 
entitled  to,  great  improvements  might  be  made  to 
these  harbours  in  addition  to  the  mere  cleansing 
and  deepening,  which  of  course  would  be  the  first 
step. 

For  instance,  if  it  should  be  contemplated  to  make 
this  a  quarantine  station,  —  for  which  it  would  be 
much  better  suited  than  the  island  of  Syra,  where 
there  is  no  accommodation  whatever, — it  might  com- 
bine the  stations  for  Europe  and  Turkey  for  vessels 
coming  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  Then,  by  following 
out,  as  the  ancient  Rhodians  did,  the  hints  given  by 
nature  in  converting  the  indentations  of  the  coast 
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into  harbours  by  carrying  out  moles  or  piers  from 
the  salient  points,  great  increase  of  safe  anchorage 
could  be  obtained. 

In  the  first  place,  for  quarantine,  a  mole  might  be 
built  from  the  end  of  the  present  Lazaretto  Point  to 
the  Colonna  Rocks  l,  making  a  small  port  with  the 
advantage  of  a  large  piece  of  ground,  now  occupied  by1 
ruined  windmills,  where  buildings  could  be  erected 
for  the  unfortunates  to  be  incarcerated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  and  where  they  would  have  ample  space 
for  exercise  without  fear  of  their  spreading  contagion 
among  the  islanders.  The  strong-  breezes  which 
blow  almost  continually  over  this  point  would  indeed 
soon  remove  such  danger.  I  know  of  no  place  more 
likely  to  restore  health  by  the  purity  of  its  air. 

While,  however,  I  suggest  this  position  for  a  qua- 
rantine harbour,  I  must  observe  that  it  would  require 
consideration  whether  the  strong  westerly  winds 
would  cause  such  a  back  swell  as  to  render  it  unsafe. 
Of  this  I  had  no  experience. 

The  Tershanah,  where  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
kept  their  galleys,  and  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  ancient  harbour,  is  capable  of  improvements; 
first,  by  deepening  it  with  the  dredging  machine,  as 
it  has  now  become  very  shallow.    By  the  neglect  of 

1  See  the  plan  on  the  Map. 
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the  only  remains  of  Rhodian  grandeur  in  the  great 
mole  before  described,  this  has  yielded  to  the 
attacks  of  Neptune,  reiterated  through  a  couple  of 
thousand  years.  A  breach  has  been  made  in  it 
which  admits  the  sand  from  the  sea,  so  that 
the  harbour  is  silted  up  in  a  great  measure ;  the 
greatest  depth  being  about  sixteen  feet,  while  a 
part  is  dry. 

This  could  be  easily  remedied.  It  is  now  used 
chiefly  for  building  small  vessels ;  a  purpose  for  which 
it  is  well  adapted,  and  with  encouragement  ship- 
building might  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  as  the 
island  abounds  with  fine  fir-timber,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated.  A  dry  dock  could  be  made  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  harbour,  where  there  is  a  con- 
venient inlet  between  two  walls  with  a  small  stream 
of  water,  now  a  swamp,  under  the  windows  of  the 
Pacha's  konak.  Of  course,  as  there  is  no  rise  and 
fall  of  tide  to  empty  it,  the  services  of  a  steam- 
engine  would  be  required. 

The  useless  tower  of  St.  Elmo  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  bonding  warehouse,  as,  with  modern 
warfare,  the  strongest  fortifications  must  be  on  the 
heights  commanding  the  town  and  harbour. 

In  making  the  Tershanah  a  port  of  construction 
exclusively,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  or  even  in- 
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dispensable,  to  have  easy  access  for  vessels  to  the 
other  harbour.  This  is  now  done  by  passing  round 
the  tower  of  St.  Elmo,  and  through  the  almost  open 
roadstead  called  the  "  summer  anchorage." 

This  is  impracticable  when  the  wind  is  strong 
from  the  eastward ;  and  even  in  moderate  weather 
vessels  can  be  wrecked,  as  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  afterwards.  Its  present  entrance  is  indeed 
so  bad,  that  vessels  can  only  get  out  with  very  fine 
weather  and  westerly  winds. 

This  object  might  be  attained  very  easily  by  cut- 
ting a  short  canal  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
Tershanah,  to  communicate  with  the  Liman,  or  Great 
Harbour.  The  work  is  indeed  already  done  in  part 
by  the  moat  which  passes  here. 

The  Liman  is  now  anything  but  a  great  harbour, 
since  it  has  become  so  filled  with  sand,  that  the  five- 
fathom  line  is  at  the  entrance.  The  three-fathom 
line  includes  only  a  third  of  the  space  within,  and  it 
becomes  gradually  shallower  to  the  dry  margin. 
But  much  room  could  be  obtained  by  dredging  out 
the  silt ;  and  it  would  very  likely  pay  by  the  an- 
tiquities which  might  be  found  there.  Additional 
security  and  space  could  be  had  by  lengthening  the 
mole  at  Kandia  Point  as  far  as  the  rocks  extend ; 
which  were  perhaps  its  ancient  termination. 
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These  alterations  would  make  the  harbours  of 
Rhodes  very  convenient  for  commercial  purposes ; 
but  much  more  would  be  required  to  render  them  a 
naval  station  in  time  of  war,  for  which  they  would 
be  equally  well  adapted. 

The  "summer  anchorage"  can  be  used  only  in 
fine  weather,  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  south-east  wind; 
but  it  could  be  converted  into  a  large  and  safe  har- 
bour for  ships  of  war  by  running  out  a  mole  from 
the  es  ridge  of  black  rocks  "  to  the  reef  called  the 
Khatur  Rocks,  where  there  is  only  ten  feet  water. 
It  would  then  afford  shelter  to  the  largest  ships, 
which  might  lie  close  to  the  pier. 

The  length  of  this  pier  would  be  600  yards; 
too  great  an  undertaking  at  first,  perhaps  ;  but 
a  beginning  might  very  advantageously  be  made 
by  a  small  breakwater  on  the  patch  of  ten  feet 
called  the  Khatur  Rocks,  and  on  that  with  eighteen 
feet  water.  This  would  be  about  200  yards  in 
length,  and  would  afford  considerable  shelter  to 
ships,  which  could  lie  close  within  it  in  eight 
fathoms1  at  150  yards  from  it,  with  shelter  sub- 
tending seven  points  of  the  compass.  This  would 
be  a  very  good  place  for  the  quarantine  if  the  one 

1  According  to  the  excellent  survey  made  by  Captain 
Thomas  Graves,  R.N. 
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before  suggested  at  Koum  Bornou  or  Mill  Point 
should  not  be  feasible. 

An  opening,  with  gates  if  necessary,  in  the  mole 
now  forming  the  Great  Harbour,  cut  between  the 
two  windmills,  would  be  very  convenient  for 
bringing  vessels  from  one  harbour  to  the  other, 
as  before  proposed  for  the  Tershanah.  There 
would  then  be  internal  communication  from  the 
proposed  quarantine  to  the  outer  harbour,  avoiding 
all  exposure. 

If  such  improvements  could  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Turkish  government,  it  would  be  a  very  good 
investment  for  British  capital ;  especially,  if  com- 
bined with  certain  concessions  for  the  occupation 
of  land,  cutting  of  timber,  &c.  There  is  perhaps 
nowhere,  in  warm  latitudes,  a  place  so  favourable 
for  immigration.  The  climate  is  very  healthy, 
never  either  excessively  hot  or  cold.  There  is 
abundance  of  vacant  fertile  land,  and  large  forests 
of  valuable  fir  timber,  besides  mineral  riches  that 
may  be  calculated  on  ;  and  the  island  abounds  in 
game. 

Our  stay  at  Rhodes  was  extended  to  two  months 
instead  of  a  fortnight,  as  originally  intended.  Twice 
it  was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  "  Grand  Turk  " 
6teamer  for  Cilicia,  and  once  to  that  of  the  regular 
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Austrian  Lloyd's  packet.  This  made  it  so  late 
for  our  proposed  journey  in  that  little  explored 
country,  that  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  for 
this  season  ;  and  to  do  Palestine  and  Egypt  in 
the  winter  instead  of  the  spring  :  thus  inverting 
what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  best 
arrangement ;  namely,  to  visit  Egypt  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  when  the  Nile  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  then  to  cross  the  desert  at  such 
a  time  as  to  be  able  to  reach  Jerusalem  before 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week ;  to  witness 
the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Fire  from  the  se- 
pulchre, —  the  bathing  of  the  pilgrims  by  thousands 
in  the  Jordan ;  in  fact,  to  "  assist "  at  some  of  the 
greatest  exhibitions  of  human  superstition  and  folly 
that  fraud  and  fanaticism  can  produce. 

All  of  these  we  must  give  up,  as  we  shall  have 
to  make  our  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City  at  an 
unfavourable  period. 

As  our  dragoman  Panaghiotti  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic  language  he  was  discharged ;  but 
to  our  regret,  for  he  had  conducted  himself  so  well, 
that  there  had  been  no  cause  to  repent  having 
employed  him,  though  under  such  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. He  took  leave  with  great  protestations 
of  gratitude,  promises  for  the  future,  &c. 
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It  was  now  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  cured  of 
his  but  recently  acquired  bad  propensity. 

Besides  his  wages  for  more  than  two  months, 
at  a  dollar  per  day,  his  passage  was  paid  to  Smyrna, 
in  a  small  Greek  brig,  which  sailed  one  very  fine 
morning  from  the  Liman,  or  Great  Harbour.  We 
watched  her  from  Mr.  Kerr's  verandah ;  and  it  was 
soon  evident,  from  the  course  steered,  that  she  must 
inevitably  go  foul  of  the  rocks  outside  of  the  pier 
of  the  arsenal.  We  hastened  down  ;  but  before  we 
could  reach  the  spot  the  luckless  brig  had  proved 
the  correctness  of  our  anticipations ;  she  had  already 
struck,  and  was  in  rapid  process  of  becoming  a 
wreck. 

As  there  was  but  little  wind  or  swell  of  the  sea, 
this  was  a  clear  case  of  barratry  or  fraud  against  the 
underwriters. 

When  the  certainty  of  destruction  was  ascertained, 
the  crew  abandoned  the  vessel,  and  the  Pacha 
engaged  some  Greek  sailors  to  save  what  they  could. 
As  soon  as  they  had  stipulated  for  the  amount  of 
salvage  to  be  paid  to  them,  they  set  to  work  with 
alacrity,  like  practised  wreckers  ;  and  soon  stripped 
the  brig  of  everything  that  was  worth  having.  It 
was  extraordinary  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
unrove  all  the  running  rigging,  sent  down  the 
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loose  spars,  and  completely  dismantled  the  vessel, 
while  she  was  fast  breaking  up.  There  she  lay, 
bumping  on  the  rocks  for  some  little  time,  with- 
out any  visible  signs  of  injury,  except  by  gradually 
settling  deeper  in  the  water,  proving  that  she  had 
received  fatal  inward  bruises.  The  first  outward 
appearance  was  the  simultaneous  starting  of  all  the 
planks  from  the  stern-post.  The  sides  then  opened, 
and  separated  from  the  decks,  the  planks  holding 
together  for  some  time  and  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  as  if  they  were  an  elastic  mass. 
The  cargo,  corn  in  bulk,  fragments  of  spars,  &c, 
were  tossed  about,  mingled  with  Greek  sailors 
swimming  in  danger  of  a  knock  on  the  head.  In  a 
very  short  time  little  was  to  be  seen  of  the  nice 
little  craft  that  had  doubtless  braved  many  a  breeze. 

The  scene  was  remarkably  picturesque;  every 
point  of  rock  and  crag  was  crowded  with  figures  in 
a  variety  of  attitudes  and  costume,  all  calmly  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  very  mild  case  of  wreck  going 
on  close  beneath  them.  In  the  foreground  was 
Panaghiotti,  doing  alone,  the  forlorn  part  of  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner.  He  sat  on  his  canteen  on  the 
most  convenient  landing,  looking  the  picture  of  re- 
signation. Having  saved  all  his  property,  he  was  in 
fact  a  gainer,  as  I  subsequently  procured  him  a  pas- 
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sage  gratis  in  a  man-of-war  steamer,  and  he  pock- 
eted his  passage-money.1 

Besides  the  failure  of  the  three  steamers  before 
mentioned,  we  had  other  disappointments.  One 
day  a  large  Turkish  steam  frigate  bound  for  Berut 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  roads,  and  the  governor- 
general,  without  solicitation  on  my  part,  but  know- 
ing my  wish  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  going 
there,  sent  his  dragoman  to  ask  the  Pacha  in  com- 
mand of  her  to  give  my  nephew  and  me  a  passage ; 
which  he  uncourteously  refused,  greatly  to  the  mor- 
tification of  our  friend  Regib  Pacha. 

The  reason  given  for  the  refusal  was  that  he  was 
on  a  secret  mission,  and  could  not  venture  to  admit 
a  foreigner  on  board. 

1  As  poor  Panaghiotti  was  a  sort  of  public  character,  from 
having  accompanied  as  dragoman  all  the  explorers  of  Lycia, 
I  may  as  well  give  the  sad  sequel  of  his  career. 

On  my  return  to  Smyrna  from  Syria  in  the  following  spring, 
being  in  quarantine,  I  asked  the  servants,  who  were  in  attendance 
from  Mille's  excellent  hotel,  respecting  him  ;  and  was  sorry  to 
find  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Smyrna,  instead  of  adorning  the  hair 
of  his  pretty  wife  with  gold  coins,  the  fruit  of  his  earnings,  as  is 
the  custom,  he  dissolved  it  all  in  drink  ;  so  that  he  was  even  in 
a  worse  plight  than  before,  —  continually  hoping,  which  this 
time  would  have  been  in  vain,  that  I  would  return  and  give 
him  employment.  They  told  me  he  was  very  ill ;  and  in  two 
days  they  came  to  ask  me  to  assist  in  a  subscription  to  bury 
him.  His  widow,  and  a  remarkably  fine  boy,  his  eldest  son, 
came  to  thank  me  for  what,  unfortunately  had  proved  mistaken 
kindness. 
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Very  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  uncourteous 
Turk,  Her  Majesty's  steamer  "Antelope,"  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  came  into  the  harbour,  and  might 
have  gone  on  to  Berut,  and  we  might  have  had  an 
agreeable  passage  in  her,  had  the  commander  been 
aAvare  of  the  revolt  at  Aleppo,  of  which  an  Austrian 
steamer  brought  the  information  on  the  very 
morning  that  the  (i  Antelope  "  sailed,  and  they  passed 
in  sight  of  one  another. 

This  accounted  for  the  "  secret  mission  "  of 
which  the  Pacha  of  the  Turkish  frigate  made  such 
an  absurd  mystery,  as  if  the  presence  of  an 
Englishman  on  board  could  have  had  any  evil 
consequence.  The  fact  was,  I  believe,  he  was  a 
"  new  man  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

Wednesday,  6th  November.  We  hurried  on  board 
of  this  Austrian  packet ;  and  never  did  I  part  from 
friends  with  greater  regret  than  from  the  excellent 
consul  Mr.  Kerr  and  his  charming  wife.  Our 
unexpected  delay  at  Rhodes  had  procured  for  us 
the  advantage  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
their  estimable  qualities,  which  were  lost  in  a  posi- 
tion and  society  far  beneath  them  ;  but  which  ren- 
dered what  otherwise  would  have  been  to  us  a  very 
annoying  detention,  a  most  agreeable  visit ;  to  this 
were  also  added  the  charm  of  fine  scenery  and  climate 
in  this  interesting  island. 
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November  9th.  At  daylight  we  arrived  at  Beriit, 
a  gem  of  Lebanon,  where  new  scenes  awaited  us. 

Although  the  weather  was  fine,  great  difficulty 
was  found  in  landing,  on  account  of  a  heavy  surf, 
throuoh  which  we  were  carried  from  the  boat :  more 
sturdy  fellows  having  seized  hold  of  me  than  I  had 
limbs  to  offer ;  so  that,  in  making  my  selection  of  a 
moderate  but  adequate  number,  I  was  fain  to  have 
recourse  to  a  somewhat  menacing  attitude  with  my 
stick. 

An  equal  confusion  awaited  our  landing  at  the 
custom-house,  as  regarded  the  le*ss  noble  portion  of 
ourselves,  namely  our  chattels.  The  officers  were 
in  a  painful  state  of  anxiety  to  see  everything  our 
trunks  contained,  until  the  judicious  hint  was  given 
that  a  bakshish  was  awaiting  their  acceptance,  when 
there  suddenly  arose  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
these  vigilant  officials  that  no  such  scrutiny  was 
necessary,  and  like  magic  our  trunks  disappeared 
and  were  found  in  the  hotel. 
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THE  DEAD  SEA. 

"  Going  down  to  Jericho." — Necessity  a  Virtue*  —  The  Sheikh 
of  the  Desert.  —  The  Tomb  of  Lazarus.  —  Appearance  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  —  Jericho.  —  The  Jordan.  —  Peculiar  Fea- 
tures. —  The  great  Depression.  —  Theories.  —  Volcanic 
Traces. — The  Proofs  of  recent  Action. — The  "doomed 
Cities  of  the  Plain." — Popular  Belief.  —  Scriptural  Account. 
—  Lot's  Separation  from  Abram  points  to  the  Locality  of 
the  Pentapolis.  —  The  Assyrian  Invasion  of  the  Rephaim 
under  Chedorlaomer  or  Nynias.  —  Wars  of  Extermination 
of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Kapha  Tribes.  —  Condition  of 
the  Dead  Sea  in  those  Times.  —  Data  for  ascertaining  it  in 
the  Days  of  Joshua.  —  Probability  that  it  is  now  in  a  State 
of  Equilibrium. 

In  ancient  days  those  who  went  "down  to  Jeri- 
cho" were  in  danger  of  falling  anions;  thieves. 
Whether  this  was  submitted  to  as  a  normal  state  of 
things  we  do  not  know  ;  but  in  the  present  time  it  is 
decidedly  the  case,  since  a  whole  race  claims  ancient 
precedent  for  lifting  up  their  hand  against  every  man, 
and  custom  has  so  far  recognised  and  sanctioned  it, 
that  immunity  has  become  a  subject  for  negociation. 
Security  is  obtained  by  the  traveller  taking  certain 
of  the  robbers  into  his  service. 
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This  formerly  involved  long  discussions  and  al- 
tercations with  the  sheikh  of  the  Arabs,  who  is 
deputed  to  be  the  receiver  of  the  toll  or  tax  which 
they  pretend  to  have  the  right  of  levying  on  all 
persons  entering,  not  their  country,  but  the  tracts 
abandoned  by  civilisation,  and  overrun  by  them. 
The  amount  of  this  depended  on  sharp  practice  in 
bargaining;  in  which,  by  exorbitant  exactions  on 
one  side,  and  useless  evasions  and  denial  of  the 
rights  of  the  claimants  on  the  other,  much  time  was 
consumed;  so  that  days  of  value  to  the  traveller 
were  lost  in  discussions  with  those  who  know  not 
the  use  of  time,  about  a  very  trifling  per-centage  on 
the  general  expenses  of  the  journey.  Without  in- 
quiring into  the  justice  of  these  demands,  I  think 
that  a  little  reflection  ought  to  convince  every  one 
of  the  expediency  of  complying  with  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  who  visits 
the  country  inhabited,  occupied,  or  infested  by  the 
Arab  race,  is  cognisant  of  such  liabilities ;  and  it  is 
of  no  use  fixing  or  measuring  the  amount  by  their 
intimate  conviction  of  the  villany  of  the  extortion ; 
nor  of  their  own  courage  and  power  to  resist  a 
danger  which  many  consider  to  be  imaginary.  The 
simple  state  of  the  case  is,  that  strangers  enter  a 
lawless  country,  where  not  only  the  protection  of 
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the  sovereign  is  unavailable,  but  where  proverbi- 
ally every  man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour ;  so 
that  the  race  is  split  into  small  communities,  fre- 
quently at  open  war  with  each  other ;  but  always 
very  jealous  of  infringements  on  what  they  choose 
to  consider  as  their  peculiar  territory  and  privileges, 
and  which  they  have  the  power  to  defend,  at  all 
events,  against  chance  intruders.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  equally  proverbial  for  the  religious 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  hospitality ;  so  that  a 
person  once  placed  under  their  protection  is  in  se- 
curity in  the  desert — guarded  by  professed  robbers, 
even  among  rival  tribes,  who  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  respect  such  protection.  It  is  better  to 
meet  the  case  as  one  of  recognised  existence,  if  not 
of  right,  —  a  thing  to  be  fairly  discussed,  so  as  to 
make  a  good  and  cheerful  bargain  of  that  which 
must  be  paid  for,  instead  of  looking  upon  it  from 
the  first  as  a  robbery,  to  which  you  accord  a  forced 
consent.  A  service  is,  in  fact,  to  be  rendered; 
which,  if  fairly  paid  for,  will  be  faithfully  performed. 
It  may  almost  be  laid  clown  as  an  axiom,  that  life 
and  property  are  safe,  when  once  consigned  to  the 
protection  of  a  proper  Arab  chief.  The  "  bakshish  " 
over  and  above  the  stipulated  sum,  always  looked 
for,  and  always  resisted,  on  the  same  ground  of  ex- 
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tortion,  especially  by  Englishmen,  as  is  the  "  buona 
mano"  at  Naples,  is  better  submitted  to  with  a  good 
grace,  though  with  judgment;  for  it  is  sure  to 
bring  an  equivalent,  as  well  as  the  moral  "  bak- 
shish" of  a  frank  and  kindly  deportment,  which  is 
equally  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  the  wild,  but  ge- 
nerous, sons  of  the  desert. 

As  in  all  cases  of  service,  one  traveller  pays  his 
escort  and  guides  well,  —  it  may  be  extravagantly, 
— but  loses  no  time,  and  goes  smoothly  along  his 
arduous  way,  accompanied  by  zealous  servants  : 
another  passes  days  in  beating  down  his  guides  to 
the  lowest  piastre ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  is  in 
continual  squabbles  with  them,  and  badly  served. 

However,  in  the  less-important  journey  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  Mr.  Finn,  the  British  consul  at  Jerusa- 
lem, has  performed  a  great  service  to  travellers,  by 
making  an  arrangement  with  the  several  sheikhs, 
eight  in  number,  claiming  to  have  jurisdiction,  or 
the  rights  of  robbery,  or  protection,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  those  regions  ;  by  which  they  have  agreed  to 
take  it  by  turns  to  conduct  and  bring  them  back  in 
safety  for  100  piastres  each  traveller,  nearly  1/.,  to 
be  paid  on  their  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Our  sheikh,  one  of  the  noblest-looking  fellows  I 
ever  saw,  accompanied  us  out  of  the  town  with  four 
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others.  We  hoped  to  have  had  him  the  whole  way, 
and,  from  what  we  saw  of  his  manners,  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  a  gratification  ;  but  he  soon  handed 
us  over  to  his  lieutenant,  and  left  us,  to  return  to 
the  village  where  his  family  was  established.  I  was 
informed  that  his  wife  was  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  that  she  received  the  visits  of  strangers  with 
great  pleasure,  as  it  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing a  magnificent  costume.  The  sheikh  was 
much  flattered  at  my  asking  permission  to  visit  her, 
and  said  he  would  have  all  ready  for  our  reception, 
on  returning  from  our  excursion ;  which,  with  much 
grace,  and  the  politeness  of  unquestionable  "  na- 
ture's true  nobility,"  he  hoped  would  be  agreeable. 

December  \?>th.  It  was  not  far  from  noon  when 
we  left  Jerusalem  by  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
crossed  the  brook  Kedron,  now  dry,  in  the  deep 
valley  of  Jehosaphat,  near  the  chapel  where  is  said 
to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Passing  over 
the  southern  shoulder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from 
whence  is  the  finest  view  of  Jerusalem,  opposite  to 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  temple  wall,  we  soon 
arrived  at  the  small  village  of  Bethany ;  so  poor  and 
wretched  now,  yet  so  rich  in  the  recollection  of  the 
miracle  which  has  such  a  pathetic  hold  on  the  heart 
of  every  Christian.     The  place  is  considered  holy 
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even  by  the  Turks ;  although  I  cannot  agree  with 
Lord  Nugent,  "that  it  answers,  in  every  respect, 
the  description  given  of  it  in  the  text ;  which  says, 
as  distinguishing  its  appearance  from  that  of  the 
other  sepulchres  thereabouts,  '  it  was  a  cave  ;  and  a 
stone  lay  upon  it.' "  The  entrance  is  by  an  aperture 
in  the  side  of  the  hill,  by  which  you  descend  about 
twenty-five  steps,  hewn  in  the  rock,  into  a  narrow 
subterranean  passage,  partly  vaulted  with  hewn 
stones,  and  partly  cut  in  the  solid  stone.  This  ter- 
minates in  a  vaulted  chamber,  which  to  me  appeared 
to  have  been  constructed  of  hewn  blocks  and  stuc- 
coed. In  it  were  niches ;  one  of  which  is  very  like  a 
window  that  had  been  closed  by  slabs ;  formerly 
admitting  light  and  air,  possibly  from  the  face  of 
the  rugged  hill,  as  the  descent  appeared  to  turn 
towards  the  declivity.  In  this  vault  we  were  shown 
what  was  called  the  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  which  is  not 
more  than  four  feet  six  inches  long,  and  raised  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  In  the  floor  is  an  open- 
ing leading  to  another  vaulted  cli amber  beneath, 
apparently  also  built  or  cased  with  hewn  stone. 

Soon  after  leaving  Bethany  the  route  lay  among 
wild  and  bare  hills,  more  desolate  than  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive.  Two  shepherd  boys  were  the 
only  human  beings  we  encountered  ;  and  the  summits 
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of  one  or  two  hills  scantily  tinged  with  green  received 
our  farewell  to  vegetation,  except  in  the  occasional 
appearance  of  some  bushes  of  the  nubk,  a  very- 
thorny  shrub. 

The  rocks,  brilliant  with  varied  colours,  increased 
in  ruggedness,  till  we  reached  a  terrific  gorge  or 
ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  brook  foamed 
and  struggled  to  reach  a  goal  far  beyond  that  of 
the  ordinary  destination  of  rivers.  The  precipitous 
cliffs,  hollowed  into  numberless  caves,  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  men,  whose  hearts  and  minds,  scathed 
by  wild  passions,  found  congenial  responses  in  the 
horrors  of  the  glen. 

The  road  to  Jericho  descends  rapidly  in  this 
gloomy  valley.  At  a  sharp  turn  of  it,  where  the 
calcareous  cliffs  are  perpendicular  on  the  left  hand, 
my  faithful  little  companion,  the  aneroid  barometer, 
showed  that  we  were  at  or  near  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  gorge  soon  after  this  widens  out  and  shows 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  El  Ghor,  still  far  below  us, 
bounded  by  the  distant  and  rugged  mountains  of  the 
Abarim  and  of  Moab ;  the  counterpart  apparently 
of  those  among  which  we  were  journeying  ;  but  at 
what  depth  or  at  what  distance  the  "  strangeness  of 
the  scenery  "  afforded  no  clue  for  estimation. 
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The  brook  cuts  its  deep  and  winding  furrow 
through  the  alluvial  and  imperceptibly  declining 
plain  to  the  Jordan;  the  course  of  which  river  is 
marked  by  the  dim,  and  in  these  sad  regions  unusual, 
line  of  vegetation  which  skirts  its  banks. 

^Ye  passed  the  ruins  of  a  bridge,  and  portions  of 
an  ancient  aqueduct,  with  a  strong  cement  lining 
the  conduit.  This  fine  work  reappeared  at  several 
points  of  our  descent  to  what  are  called  the  ruins 
of  Jericho,  where  we  saw  numerous  ancient  founda- 
tions and  some  Saracenic  remains. 

From  a  height  near  the  termination  of  the  aque- 
duct the  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  surround- 
ing precipitous  mountains,  lighted  with  the  lurid  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  was  more  extraordinary  than  I  had 
ever  beheld  in  landscape  effect.  It  seemed  to  be 
something  supernatural;  as  if  the  sun  deemed  that 
too  much  was  expected  of  him  in  requiring  his  rays 
to  illumine  and  gladden  depths  far  below  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean. 

The  copious  fountain  of  Ain  es  Sultan,  surrounded 
by  thorny  trees,  the  nubk,  is  a  most  delightful 
termination  to  a  ride  so  fatiguing  and  sultry.  These 
trees  afford  shade  and  some  protection  to  the  miser- 
able village  of  Riha,  the  representative  of  the  once 
flourishing  city  of  Jericho. 
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Here  we  pitched  our  tents,  and  passed  a  very 
cold  and  uncomfortable  night ;  which  was  not  im- 
proved by  the  incessant  talking  of  our  Arabs,  dis- 
cussing their  peculiar  politics  with  their  friends ; 
the  crying  of  more  babies  than  I  could  have  cal- 
culated on  meeting  in  such  a  small  village ;  the 
barking  of  dogs  ;  the  confusion  caused  by  our  horses 
breaking  loose,  for  the  pleasure  of  kicking  and  biting 
each  other;  so  that  we  were  not  sorry  to  resume 
our  journey  long  before  daylight. 

On  approaching  the  river  Jordan  the  sun  rose  in 
great  splendour,  lighting  up  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
while  those  of  Moab  were  clothed  in  the  coldest 
mists,  marking  out  a  succession  of  levels  on  their 
sides. 

The  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  was  over  a 
strongly  inclined  plain,  which,  in  perpendicular  de- 
scent from  our  encampment,  is  several  hundred 
feet. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  descends  by 
breaks  or  banks  in  the  alluvial  soil,  showing  the 
indications  of  former  levels.  Corresponding  banks 
were  seen  on  the  opposite  side.  We  arrived  at 
the  place  of  the  pilgrims,  called  El  Meshra  by  the 
Arabs ;  a  lovely  bend  of  the  river,  bordered  by  willows 
and  tamarisks,  which  are  cleared  away  at  this  place 
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to  allow  the  approach  of  the  pilgrim ;  and  beyond,  it 
is  considerably  thinned  by  them,  as  each  man  cuts  a 
staff  for  himself,  and  doubtless  a  few  for  his  friends, 
judging  at  all  events  by  the  bundles  we  carried  off. 

If  not  the  true  spot  connected  with  reminiscences 
of  high  religious  import,  it  is  well  chosen  for  the  de- 
vout observance  of  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  flock 
here  to  bathe,  though  sometimes  the  incautious  or 
the  over-faithful  are  carried  away  by  the  stream.  It 
was  a  pretty  scene  ;  the  trees  gilded  with  the  morning 
sun  and  gorgeously  reflected  in  the  turbid  water, 
"  yellow  as  the  Tiber,"  rushing  silently  but  with 
great  swiftness ;  so  that  the  inclination  of  the  un- 
ruffled surface  was  very  apparent,  and  proved  its 
rapid  descent.  It  had,  however,  no  other  peculiarity 
about  it ;  and  might  have  been  a  pretty  bend  of  a 
river  anywhere.  It  was  here  about  fifty  yards  wide 
and  the  banks  ten  feet  high.  We  had  been  desirous 
of  following  the  windings  of  the  river  to  its  emboli- 
chure.  Our  guides,  however,  positively  refused  to 
conduct  us  that  way  ;  and  not  understanding  their 
reasons,  we  rebelled  against  remonstrance,  till  the 
quaggy  nature  of  the  ground  showed  that  it  was 
impossible,  and  we  were  glad  to  extricate  ourselves 
and  follow  them  on  a  higher  and  firmer  track.  At 
another  season  travellers  have  been  able  to  do  what 
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we  failed  in.  We  saw  great  numbers  of  univalve 
shells  strewn  about,  which  I  regret  not  to  have  ex- 
amined. The  fringe  of  trees  bordering  the  river 
diminished  as  it  neared  the  sea. 

We  crossed  some  long,  straight  lines,  like  raised 
beaches  or  newly  macadamised  roads,  covered  with 
pebbles.  On  reaching  the  margin  of  the  sea,  which 
had  a  beach  of  similar  appearance,  we  had  to  ride  to 
the  eastward  some  little  distance  to  reach  the  spot 
where  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  shoots  its  turbid 
waters  into  the  clear  blue  water  of  the  sea,  between 
two  jetty-like  banks  of  mud  of  its  own  formation. 
The  discoloration  of  the  water  could  be  seen  far 
from  the  shore. 

Some  of  our  party  bathed  in  the  sea,  and  found  it 
extraordinarily  buoyant.  Not  being  able  to  sink  lower 
than  the  chest,  they  thought  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  be  drowned.1 

Some  ducks  were  disturbed  by  our  riding  along 
the  shore.  They  half  flew  and  half  swam  for  some 
distance,  as  usual  before  rising.  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  but  think  M.  Yan  der  Velde  was  deceived 
when  he  thought  he  saw  ducks  diving.  Some  other 
little  birds  flew  across. 

1  It  is  extraordinary  that  other  travellers  have  said  they 
found  no  greater  buoyancy  in  this  sea  than  in  the  ocean. 
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The  beach  is  formed  of  coarse  sand  with  flat  peb- 
bles of  bituminous  shale  and  fragments  of  Lydian 
stone.  This  shelves  gradually  under  water,  so  that 
our  bathers  could  not  plunge  in. 

Towards  the  north-west  angle  of  the  sea  is  a  small 
island  with  a  heap  of  rough  stones. 

We  observed,  as  most  travellers  have,  a  prodigious 
mist  rising  from  the  sea,  heightening  the  aerial  tints 
of  distance,  so  as  completely  to  efface  the  outline 
of  the  mountains  to  the  southward,  although  the 
weather  was  very  fine.  This  was  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  activity  of  evaporation,  which,  from  a 
surface  depressed  so  far  below  the  usual  level,  works 
with  increased  energy.  This  probably  led  Maltebrun 
to  say,  "  volumes  of  smoke  are  sometimes  seen  to 
escape  from  Lake  Asphaltites ;  "  and  Brochard,  who 
visited  the  lake  in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts  that 
he  beheld  it  "flaming  and  smoking  like  the  mouth  of 
hell!"1 

The  mountains  on  both  shores,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  were  rugged  and  precipitous  in  the 
extreme;  rising  with  forms  never  seen  on  the 
ordinary  borders  of  lakes,  as  if  the  depths  of  this 
strange  sea  had  been  prematurely  laid  bare  before 

1  Descript.  Ter.  Sanct.,  pt.  i.  c.  viii.  35.  Quoted  from  Joliffes 

Palestine. 
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they  had  been  prepared  to  assume  their  new  cha- 
racter of  dry  land.  The  cliffs  seemed  to  be  rent  into 
ravines,  on  leaving  the  water's  edge ;  in  receding,  they 
rose  into  innumerable  peaks,  but  with  a  tendency 
to  group  themselves  in  successive  plateaux.1 

On  leaving  the  sea  at  this  part,  we  returned  to 
the  mountains  by  a  different  route,  passing  through, 
we  may  suppose,  the  site  of  Joshua's  camp  at  Gilgal. 
Here  are  some  patches  of  vegetation,  cane  brakes, 
with  an  appearance  of  swampy  ground. 

We  soon  came  among  a  succession  of  sand-hills, 
having  generally  flat  tops  and  other  indications  of 
sedimentary  deposits,  but  with  precipitous  flanks. 
These  continued,  as  we  rose,  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain ;  but  they  became  less  strongly 
marked  in  horizontal  layers;  they  gradually  lost 
their  flat  capping,  their  outline  was  more  rugged,  and 
the  fine  sand  of  which  the  lower  hills  were  composed 
gave  place  to  a  coarser  kind,  mingled  with  stones, 

1  "  The  many  little  shells  which  are  found  around  the  margin 
of  the  sea  are  those  of  land  helices,  and  a  few  dead,  whitened, 
fresh-water  specimens  of  melania,  from  the  valley  of  Jordan, 
or  that  river  itself,  There  are  certainly  no  living  mollusks 
whatever  visible  in  the  water  of  the  sea."  —  Scripture  Lands, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Woodcock,  p.  211. 

A  gentleman  told  me  that,  while  bathing  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
he  was  bitten  by  something  like  a  crab,  which  he  unfortunately 
destroyed. 
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that  increased  to  fragments  of  rocks.  At  length, 
being  broken  up  by  ravines,  the  continuity  of  level 
was  only  to  be  detected  in  a  general  sense  ;  and  when 
seen  from  a  distance  in  a  wider  range,  was  most 
strongly  marked  in  similar  conformations  on  the 
opposite  mountains  of  Moab  and  Gilead.  In  fact, 
the  impression  or  idea  of  horizontality  seemed  to 
force  itself  everywhere  on  my  observation,  as  it 
had  previously  done,  especially  when  seen  by  the 
settling  mists  of  the  early  morning. 

These  features,  so  different  to  anything  I  had 
witnessed  in  the  many  mountainous  countries  I  have 
travelled  in,  naturally  excited  astonishment  and 
curiosity,  and  dwelt  strongly  on  my  mind.  If  the 
attention  of  others  have  not  been  drawn  to  them,  it 
may  be,  perhaps,  because  they  may  not  have  seen 
them  under  the  same  circumstance  of  mist,  light, 
and  shade,  or  the  prominence  of  some  feature  forcing 
itself  on  observation,  as  it  did  on  mine. 

But  while  the  extreme  wildness  and  singularity  in 
aspect  of  the  scenery  surrounding  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Lake  Asphaltites  of  the  ancients,  must  have  been 
known  in  all  ages,  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  its 
depression,  at  all  events,  was  not  noticed  till  the 
visit  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beck  in  1837.  The 
fact,  however,  was  soon  established  by  scientific  ob- 
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servations  ;  and  although  the  discrepancies  between 
the  first  and  the  most  recent  observers  have  been 
great,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  surface  of 
this  inland  sea  is  not  less  than  1,300  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Travellers  have  hitherto  ventured  to  say  but  little 
on  the  probable  cause  and  modus  operandi  of  this 
accident  of  nature.  Few,  indeed,  have  addressed 
themselves  frankly  to  the  subject ;  some,  possibly, 
from  having  been  hampered  with  the  presumed 
necessity  of  connecting  it  with  the  catastrophe 
recorded  in  Genesis.  Thus  Warburton  says,  "  The 
damned  cities  of  the  plain  are  seething  below  its 
waters."  Captain  Lynch,  U.  S.  N".,  says  "Every- 
thing favours  the  supposition  that  the  guilty  cities 
stood  on  the  southern  plain,  between  Usdom  and 
the  mountains  of  Moab.  The  northern  part  must 
have  been  always  water,  or  the  plain  have  sunk  at 
the  time  of  the  catastrophe."  .  .  .  "To  the  north  was 
the  calm  and  motionless  sea,  while  many  fathoms 
deep  in  the  slimy  mud  beneath  it  lie  embedded  the 
ruins  of  the  ill-fated  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 
He  even  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kerek,  the 
descendants  of  Lot,  "  They  all,  men  and  women, 
seemed  to  have  impressed  on  their  features  the 
curse  of  their  incestuous  origin." 
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Others  l9  in  theorising  on  the  subject, have  combined 
the  simple  account  of  the  agency  of  fire  recorded  in 
Genesis  xix.  24.  as  the  cause  of  destruction,  with  a 
presumed  inundation  that  was  brought  about  by  it. 

In  this  they  appear  to  follow  the  ancient  popular 
belief  recorded  by  Strabo 2,  that  the  country  around 
the  lake  had  been  under  the  action  of  fire.  Of  which 
tne  proofs  adduced,  among  others,  "  were  certain 
rocks  near  Massada  which  had  been  hardened  and 
calcined  by  fire  ;  some  crevices ;  rocks  from  which 
exuded  pitch ;  hot  springs,  of  which  the  fetid  smell 
was  perceived  far  off ;  here  and  there  places  formerly 
inhabited  totally  destroyed  ;  so  that  if  we  may  believe 
this  tradition  spread  in  the  country,  according  to 
which  thirteen  towns  or  cities  formerly  existed  in 
these  places ;  and  they  say  that  the  ruins  of  their 
metropolis  Sodom  still  remained  and  were  sixty 
stadia  in  circumference ;  earthquakes,  irruptions  of 
fire,  of  hot,  bituminous,  and  sulphurous  springs 
had  caused  the  lake  to  overflow  its  banks,  rocks 
caught  fire  ;  and  that  it  was  then  these  cities  had 
been  swallowed  up  or  abandoned  by  all  those  who 
could  escape  from  them." 

The  very  reverend  and  learned   Dean  of  St. 

1  Appendix,  B.  1.  and  2. 

3  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  235.  (Fr.  trans.) 
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Paul's  combining  another  passage  of  Scripture 
(Gen.  xiii.  v.  10.),  says,  "  The  valley  of  the  Jordan 
in  which  were  situated  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomor- 
rah, Adme,  Tseboim,  was  rich  and  highly  cultivated. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  river  then  flowed  in 
a  deep  and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a  regular 
descent,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil 
broken  and  undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and 
sulphur.  These  inflammable  substances,  set  on  fire 
by  lightning,  caused  a  tremendous  convulsion ;  the 
watercourses,  both  the  river  and  the  canals  by 
which  the  land  was  extensively  irrigated,  burst 
their  banks;  the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were 
perhaps  built  from  the  combustible  materials  of  the 
soil,  were  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery 
inundation ;  and  the  whole  valley,  which  had  been 
compared  to  Paradise,  and  to  the  well- watered 
corn-fields  of  the  Nile,  became  a  dead  and  fetid 
lake."  1 

This  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  whole  plain 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  composed 
of  bitumen,  for  which,  with  great  deference  I  must 
say,  I  cannot  discover  sufficient  authority. 

1  Hist,  of  the  Jews.  See  also  Malte  Brun,  Precis  de  la 
Geog.  torn.  iii.  p.  151. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Others  who  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
to  natural  causes,  have  pressed  into  their  argument 
every  vague  indication  of  volcanic  agency  to  which 
they  would  refer  the  catastrophe. 

They  see  in  slight  traces  of  igneous  rocks,  in 
occasional  sulphurous  exhalations,  or  in  the  masses 
of  bitumen  found  on  the  margin,  or  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  less  abundantly  now  than 
formerly,  sure  indications  of  volcanic  agency  com- 
paratively recent. 

Malte  Brun  says  :  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  offers 
many  traces  of  volcanoes :  the  bituminous  and  sul 
phurous  water  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  the  lava  and 
pumice  thrown  out  upon  its  banks,  and  the  warm- 
bath  of  Tiberias,  show  that  this  valley  has  been 
the  theatre  of  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished.  Volumes 
of  smoke  are  often  observed  to  escape  from  Lake 
Asphaltites,  and  new  crevices  are  found  on  its 
margin. 

From  all  I  can  discover  by  observation  or  research 
in  descriptions  of  others,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
line  of  depression,  at  all  events,  has  not  been  the 
theatre  of  such  agency.  Dr.  Anderson,  who  made 
a  geological  survey  of  this  remarkable  district  from 
Mount  Ilcrmon  as  far  as  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Wady  Arabah  has  given  very  full  details,  which 
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I  think  set  the  matter  at  rest,  so  far  as  recent  action 
is  concerned,  and  separate  the  geological  from  the 
historical  catastrophe. 

While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  depression, 
in  which  we  find  this  inland  sea,  was  originally 
formed  by  some  subterranean  movement,  in  common 
with  the  general  production  of  mountains  and 
valleys  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  ought,  I  imagine, 
to  be  admitted  that  it  was  only  a  part  of  a  very 
large  operation,  which  included  also  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  and  the  Red  Sea ;  since  they  are  in  the 
same  line  of  action,  and  in  some  respects  are 
similar. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  proved  by  scientific  men, 
that  not  only  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  vol- 
canic change  has  taken  place  during  the  historic 
period,  but  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  show 
that  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  ever  been  the 
focus  of  any  volcanic  action.  There  are  indeed  hot 
springs  on  its  margin,  and  bitumen  is  reported  to 
have  been  seen  floating  on  its  waters  in  large 
masses,  in  ancient  times.1  Strabo  says,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  bitumen  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  Lake 
Sirbon  (Asphaltites).    But  Reland  thinks  that  the 


1  Appendix,  C.  1. 
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ancients  confounded  the  lake  of  Judea  with  another 
near  Babylon,  and  they  attributed  to  it  the  quali- 
ties which  properly  belonged  to  the  Babylonian  lake 
Sirbo.1  Recent  visitors  always  speak  of  bitumen 
in  small  pieces  being  found  on  the  shores,2  I  only 
saw  some  small  pebbles  of  bituminous  shale ;  and 
some  black  stone,  which  I  picked  up,  and  thought 
to  be  bitumen  or  jet,  proved  to  be  Lydian  stone. 
The  smell  which  I  believed  to  have  been  emitted 
when  held  in  the  flame,  was  left  by  the  smoke  of  the 
candle.  This  may  have  been  the  case  with  other 
descriptions  of  sulphurous  vapour,  said  to  be  emitted 
from  stones  found  on  the  banks. 

The  bitumen  found  floating  could  not  have  been 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan  from  the  volcanic 
region  near  the  Lake  Tiberias ;  because  that  sub- 
stance which  is  found  in  the  pits  near  Hasbeya  is 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  passed  through  Lake    Tiberias,  accord- 

1  Xiphilinus  in  Epitome  Dionis,  p.  252  ,  quoted  by  Relandus, 
Pal  Illust.  p.  244-6. 

2  "  The  bitumen  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  flow  down  the  face 
of  a  precipice  on  the  eastern  shore,  falling  off  when  a  mass  is 
collected.  After  the  earthquake  of  1st  January,  1837,  a  piece 
large  enough  for  seventy  men  to  stand  on  it  was  found  floating. 
Except  this,  and  a  piece  thrown  on  the  shore  in  1834,  after  an 
earthquake,  it  had  not  been  known  in  the  sea."  —  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ii.  229. 
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ing  to  Dr.  Anderson l,  who  declares  that  "  we  have 
no  authoritative  evidence  from  historical  testimony, 
or  existing  vestiges,  that  the  Holy  Land  was  ever 
visited  by  volcanic  action,  properly  so  called,  since 
the  first  history  of  man."2  This  was  the  result  of 
his  geological  survey  of  Palestine  ;  nevertheless,  re- 
ferring to  the  general  features  of  the  country,  this 
gentleman,  as  well  as  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  der 
Velde,  shows  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Tiberias,  with  the  mountain  of  Saphet  as  a  centre, 
there  are  considerable  traces  of  volcanic  action  in 
basalt,  lavas,  hot  springs,  bitumen  pits,  &c.  South 
of  Abadiyah  these  disappear  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  are  not  seen  again  north  of  the  latitude 
of  Akabah.3 

On  the  eastern  side,  however,  they  are  found  in 
abundance,  though  at  a  great  distance,  north-east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  region  of  Lejah  in  Trachonitis, 
according  to  Mr.  Porter.4    The  intermediate  moun- 

1  Appendix,  C.  1.  2  Appendix,  C.  2. 

3  Appendix,  C.  3. 

4  "  The  physical  features  of  the  Lejah  present  the  most  sin- 
gular phenomena  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  to  which  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  parallel  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Safa ;  it  is  wholly  composed  of  black  basalt,  which  seems  to 
have  issued  from  innumerable  pores  in  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  thence,  in  a  liquid  state,  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side 
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tains,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ghor,  seem  to  be  princi- 
pally calcareous  in  their  formation. 

If  these  proofs  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  whole 
depression  be  admitted,  then  the  popular  belief  that 
the  passage  (Gen.  xiii.  10.)  alluded  to  the  valley  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  TVady  Arabah, 
must  fall  to  the  ground  ;  since  the  River  Jordan 
could  never  have  reached  so  far,  having  a  salt 
lake  to  pass,  and  moreover  the  slope  of  that  valley 
was  in  opposition  to  its  course. 

till  the  whole  plain  was  covered.  Before  cooling,  it  was  agi- 
tated by  some  fierce  and  powerful  tempest,  or  other  such  force, 
and  then  shattered  by  internal  motions  and  vibrations.  The 
cup-like  pits,  from  which  the  lava  was  projected,  are  still  seen, 
and  also  the  wave-like  aspect  of  a  thick  liquid  which  cools 
while  flowing,  or  is  agitated  while  cooling.  There  are  in  many 
places  deep  fissures  and  cavities  in  the  solid  mass  ;  while  in 
other  parts  are  jagged  heaps,  which  appear  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  heated  to  flow,  but  to  have  been  rent  by  other 
forces,  or  to  have  cracked  in  cooling.  The  rock  has  protuber- 
ances and  pits  like  air-bubbles  ;  is  very  heavy,  and  has  a  me- 
tallic sound  when  struck.  I  did  not  perceive  any  approach  to 
columnar  or  crystallised  basalt." — Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  No.  12., 
July,  1854. 

In  Gen.  x.  19.,  "  And  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from 
Sidon  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza ;  as  thou  goest  unto 
Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto 
Lasha."  Now,  if  this  Lasha  be  identical  with  Lejah,  the  most 
volcanic  region  of  Trachonitis,  a  fair  inference  would  place  the 
four  cities  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  though  the  verse  is  a 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  Canaan,  it  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  prophetically  including  the  trans- Jordanic  posses- 
sions of  Gad,  Reuben,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
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The  advocates,  therefore,  of  either  hypothesis  — 
namely,  those  who  imagine  that  by  some  great  con- 
vulsion affecting  the  Dead  Sea,  the  "  cities  of  the 
plain "  were  submerged  by  its  waters,  those  who 
believe  that  the  catastrophe  of  their  destruction  was 
brought  about  by  the  simple  agency  of  volcanic 
fire  (unless  we  look  to  the  Lejah  for  the  source), 
and  they  who  adopt  the  idea  of  their  combined 
action  —  appear  to  me  to  be  in  error ;  since  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Holy  "Writ  is,  that  this  destruc- 
tion was  the  direct  visitation  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
who  sent  fire  from  heaven  to  consummate  their 
doom.  "  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire,  from  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven."  (Gen.  xix.  24.)  In  this  visitation, 
therefore,  we  should  not  look  for  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  natural  causes,  which  run  the  course  He 
has  appointed  for  them,  and  which,  possibly,  had 
their  commencement  in  acres  long  anterior  to  that 
awful  punishment  of  the  sins  of  nations;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  we  witness  at 
the  present  day,  may  have  been  familiar  to  the  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pentapolis.  But  I  have 
the  presumption  to  go  farther.  I  not  only  believe 
that  the  two  catastrophes  were  totally  independent 
of  each  other ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  po- 
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pular  and  long-established  belief  which  has  assigned 
the  plain  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  the 
site  of  those  cities,  is  totally  in  error,  based  ori- 
ginally on  ignorance  of  the  extraordinary  physical 
character  of  the  region  in  question.  This  having 
nearly  continued  to  within  the  present  time,  may 
well  excuse  the  duration  of  the  error;  but  now  that 
the  light  of  experimental  science  has  descended  into 
those  regions,  and  has  explained  the  phenomenon,  it 
is  wonderful  that  old  associations  still  keep  up  the 
fallacy. 

It  is  with  much  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those 
who  still  are  influenced  by  these  associations,  that  I 
say  I  cannot  see  that  the  few  passages  bearing  on 
it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  warrant  the  assumption  of 
that  locality  as  the  site  of  those  cities ;  and  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  opinions  by  the  learned  Reland.1 

1  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Lake  Asphaltites  was 
produced  at  the  same  time  when  Sodom,  &c,  were  overthrown 
by  God ;  so  that  they  were  covered  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
waters  of  this  lake.  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported on  right  reason.  I  know  that  reference  is  made  to 
Gen.  xiv.  3.,  where  it  is  written  concerning  the  kings  of  Sodom, 
&c,  "  All  these  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  is  the  salt  sea  ; "  but  here  nothing  is  said,  except  that 
the  valley  of  Siddiin,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  afterwards  was 
the  salt  sea,  which  I  do  not  deny  ;  for  that  valley  might 
have  been  inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  itself,  or  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Jordan,  or  by  subterraneous  waters;  con- 
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The  first  which  introduces  them  to  our  know- 
ledge is  in  Gen.  xiii.  In  ver.  3.  Abram  "  went  on 
his  journeys  from  the  south,  even  to  Beth-el,  unto 
the  same  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  be- 
ginning, between  Beth-el  and  Hai,"  and  Lot  accom- 
panied him.    They  both  were  rich  in  "  flocks  and 

cerning  which,  because  it  is  uncertain  how  and  when  it  hap- 
pened, it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything.  The  inspired  writer 
does  not  say  that  these  five  cities,  Sodom  and  the  rest,  were 
situated  in  the  valley  of  Siddim  ;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  gathered  from  that  passage,  that  the  king  of  those  five 
cities,  where  they  had  collected  an  army,  had  marched  towards 
the  valley  of  Siddim  ;  which,  if  any  one  should  wish  to  translate 
these  words  in  the  valley,  it  will  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
For  the  valley  of  Siddim  will  be  different  from  that  region  in 
which  their  five  cities  were  situated  ;  for  the  sake  of  example, 
the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  &c,  marched  against 
their  enemies,  and  were  assembled  in  Holland,  because  those 
cities  were  of  Holland  ;  so  that  it  might  in  truth  be  said,  that 
the  citizens  of  those  cities  were  assembled  in  that  place  where 
is  now  the  Haarlem  Lake ;  and  from  thence  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  Haarlem  Lake  was  different  from  the  place  in  which 
these  cities  were  situated.  Besides,  in  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
volume  there  is  clearly  no  mention  of  the  submerging  of  those 
cities,  neither  in  the  place  where  the  catastrophe  is  related,  nor 
where  the  finger  is  pointed  to  it  by  the  Prophets  (Gen.  xix.  24.). 
God  is  said  to  have  rained  over  it  sulphur  and  fire,  and  to  have 
overturned  the  cities  and  the  plain  (note  this  :  also  Gen.  xiii.  3. 
not  pDJJnot  the  valley  of  Siddim),  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  and  the  produce  of  the  ground ;  and  Commote  (?), 
Abraham  saw  that  region  smoking  like  a  furnace.  Nothing 
hereof  an  overflowing,  —  nothing  here  of  an  inundation;  but 
the  contrary  to  these  things,  sulphur,  fire,  smoke,  an  over- 
throw, &c.  &c.  —  Relandus,  Pal.  Must.  p.  254. 
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herds,"  and  there  was  strife  between  their  respective 
herdsmen,  (ver.  8.)  "  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot, 
let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and 
me.  (ver.  9.)  "  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?" 
(ver.  10.)  "  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every 
where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord."  (ver.  11.) 
ee  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ;  and 
Lot  journeyed  east,  and  they  separated  themselves 
the  one  from  the  other."  (ver.  12.)  "  Abram  dwelled 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  and  pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom." 

Neither  in  the  days  of  Lot's  migration,  if  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  region  was  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  could  the  Jordan  have  watered 
the  valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  stopped 
by  that  salt  basin  into  which  it  then,  as  now,  lost  its 
fertilising  waters.  And  if  that  southern  valley  was 
ever  fertile,  it  must  have  been  rendered  so  by  streams 
rising  in  the  south,  and  flowing  northwards  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  Jordan,  and,  like  it,  losing 
their  waters  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

For  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  misapprehension 
arose  in  this  case  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
course  of  the  Jordan,  in  those  days,  was  continued 
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south  of  the  Dead  Sea  through  the  Wady  Arabah  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  celebrated  traveller  Burck- 
hardt,  not  being  aware  of  the  great  depression  of 
the  two  Ghors,  through  which  he  supposed  the  Jor- 
dan to  have  flowed,  may  well  be  excused  in  having 
fallen  into  this  error.  But  after  it  was  discovered, 
a  vague  belief  was  still  entertained  that  such  might 
have  been  its  course  ;  though  a  little  reflection  would 
have  shown  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility  in  the 
present  state  of  the  region.  This  was  not  proved 
till  the  French  traveller,  the  Count  de  Bertou, 
passed  through  the  whole  valley,  and  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  its  upward  slope,  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 

It  appears  that  Lot  separated  from  Abram  because 
there  was  no  room  for  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  he 
went  to  a  country  which  he  chose,  because  he  saw 
that  it  was  fertile  "  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord " 
before  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
That  land  was  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  it  was 
east  of  the  point  from  whence  he  beheld  it ;  there- 
fore he  journeyed  in  that  direction  in  order  to  reach 
it,  and  he  pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom,  of 
course  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  pasture  ground. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he 
could  not  have  seen  nor  reached  the  south  end  of 
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the  Dead  Sea  by  looking  or  travelling  east  from 
Bethel ;  neither  could  the  valley  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  have  been  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  because  it 
slopes  upwards  to  the  south,  which  would  have  offered 
a  physical  barrier  to  the  course  of  that  river,  if  even 
there  had  been  no  Asphaltites  to  intercept  and  destroy 
the  fertility  of  its  waters.  But  the  position  he  chose 
was  east  of  Bethel,  and  it  must  be  presumed  that 
Sodom  was  there  also  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  east  of 
Bethel  and  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

From  other  sources  we  learn,  that  in  the  same 
direction  beyond  the  Jordan  —  that  is  to  say,  east 
from  Bethel,  in  the  time  of  Lot  —  lay  the  country 
of  the  Emim,  (s  that  terrible  people  ; "  so  called  by 
their  successors,  the  descendants  of  Moab,  who  oc- 
cupied the  land  at  the  period  of  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites. 1 

But  they,  the  Emim,  called  themselves  "  the 
children  of  Sheth,"  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  form 
that  designates  their  land,  Shittim  ;  and  from  the  per- 
fect correspondence  of  this  form  with  the  shetta  of 
Egyptian  monuments,  that  accomplished  lady  Miss 
Fanny  Corbaux  2  has  identified  this  formidable  race 

1  Deut.  ii.  10. 

2  In  applying  her  learned  deductions  to  bear  out  my  own 
views,  I  must,  injustice  to  Miss  Corbaux,  state  that  we  differ, 
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with  the  tribe  of  Rephaim  known  in  Scripture  as  the 
Emim,  one  of  whose  cities  is  called  (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 
Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  the  double  city  of  Shaveh  1 ;  and 
the  metropolitan  vale  of  Shittim  is  also  called  (ver.  17.) 
"  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  dale." 
Therefore  this  name,  Shittim,  is  not  intended  to  de- 
signate a  city,  but  the  whole  country,  called  after- 
wards the  plains  of  Moab,  and  it  is  identical  with 
the  name  Siddim,  as  the  d  and  the  t,  the  s  and  sh, 
are  interchangeable.2 

This  royal  vale  is  where  the  king  of  Sodom  met 
Abram ;  and  Lot  looking  east  from  Bethel  could  see 
the  land  abouts  it,  and  he  journeyed  to  it  when  he 
"pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom."    But  between 

at  present,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  "  five  cities." 
(See  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1852.)  I  should  be  very  proud 
of  her  accession  to  my  opinions. 

1  Appendix,  C.  4. 

2  "  I  apprehend  that  the  vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  the  metro- 
polis of  this  people  (the  children  of  Sheth)  once  lay,  is  only  an 
orthographic  variation  of  the  same  name  (Shittim).  In  this 
case,  the  historian  appears  to  have  transcribed  the  form  of  the 
name  literally,  from  a  more  ancient  record  ;  perhaps  in  one 
embodied  from  an  old  and  limited  alphabet,  which,  like  the 
Egyptian,  did  not  recognise  such  shades  of  sound  as  d  and  t ; 
whereas,  in  his  personal  narrative,  he  wrote  the  name  as  he 
heard  it  pronounced  in  the  country.  Both  these  orthographies 
are  equally  well  represented  in  the  Egyptian  form  of  this  name, 
with  which  Moses  was  no  doubt  well  acquainted."  —  Journ. 
Sac.  Lit.  April,  1852. 
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Bethel  and  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  is 
intervening  the  whole  length  of  that  sea ;  and  the 
mountains  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah  would  also  in- 
tercept his  sight  in  that  direction. 

Thus,  I  presume,  that  Siddim  and  the  Pentapolis 
could  not  have  been  there,  and  that  the  battle-field 
of  "  four  kings  with  five  "  (Gen.  xiv.  9.)  was  the 
same  as  where  "  Chedorlaomer  smote  the  Emim 
in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim"  in  the  fourteenth  year,  when 
he  punished  all  the  confederated  Kapha  and  other 
nations,  from  Ashtaroth  Karnaim  to  Mount  Seir. 
(Gen.  xiv.  5.) 

Again,  on  the  return  of  Abram  from  "  the 
slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer,  the  king  of  Sodom  met 
him  "  at  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's 
dale."  Therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the  city  of 
Sodom  was  in  or  near  this  valley.  At  the  same 
time,  and  apparently  at  the  same  place  (Gen.  xiv. 
18.),  "  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem  l,  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine."  The  natural  inference  from  this 
passage  and  the  context  would  be,  that  Salem  was 
a  city  of  the  same  race  of  Kapha,  probably  of  the 

1  Salem  was  by  some  thought  to  be  Jerusalem  ;  by  others,  a 
town  in  Scythopolis,  where  a  ruin,  called  Melehisedek's  palace, 
was  shown  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  —  Dean  Milmaris  Hist,  of 
the  Jews. 
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Zuzim,  the  then  dominant  tribe  1 ;  and  consequently 
was  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  not 
Jerusalem ;  which  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  been 
built  by  the  remnant  of  the  Shepherds,  who  were 
driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Theban  kings. 

Again  (in  Numb,  xxxiii.  47.)  we  find,  that  the 
Israelites  "  pitched  their  tents  in  the  mountains  of 
Abarim,  before  Nebo."  (ver.  48.)  "  And  they  de- 
parted from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  and  pitched 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan,  near  Jericho." 
(ver.  49.)  "  And  they  pitched  by  Jordan,  from 
Beth- Jeshimoth,  even  unto  Abel-Shittim,  in  the 
plains  of  Moab." 

Again  (Josh.  ii.  1.):  "And  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  sent  out  of  Shittim  two  men  to  spy  secretly, 

1  "  The  Egyptians  designate  the  (Kapha)  nation  collectively 
the  shas'U,  which  corresponds  to  the  2w£  of  Manetho,  and 
the  D^TIt  Zuz-im  of  Scripture.  Manetho  alone  has  preserved 
the  royal  prefix  'Y/c  Huk,  by  which  the  elder  tribe  distinguished 
its  chief,  who,  as  head  of  the  whole  Kapha  people,  took  the 
lead  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  He  says  these  people  called 
themselves  'Yk-vujq  ;  which  he  interprets  "  Royal  Shepherds" 
because  'Yk  signifies  a  king,  and  2a>e,  a  shepherd.  This  epithet, 
'Yk-,  appears,  in  Scripture,  as  the  title  of  the  sovereign  of 
Bashan,  chief  of  the  Zuzim,  Swc,  or  shas*u  ;  for  the  Hebrew 
3iy  Houg  (Og)  is  a  very  fair  attempt  to  imitate  the  native 
word  which  Manetho  endeavours  to  render  in  Greek  letters  by 
'Y/c  Huk."  —  See  Miss  Corbaux's  Paper  on  the  Zuzim  in  the 
Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  January,  1852. 
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saying,  go  view  the  land,  even  Jericho."  (chap.  iii. 
1.)  "And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning; 
and  they  removed  from  Shittim  and  came  to  Jordan, 
he  and  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  lodged  there 
before  they  passed  over." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  clear  account  of  the 
last  strategical  positions  of  the  army  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  immediately  preceding  the  first  military 
operations  in  the  land  of  their  inheritance,  which 
they  came  expressly  to  conquer.  At  one  day's 
march  from  the  Jordan  the  vanguard  was  at  Beth- 
Jeshimoth,  the  nearest  point  to  the  ford  of  the  river, 
and  the  rear  at  "  Abel- Shittim,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  ;  "  from  whence  he  sent  the  spies.  Therefore 
Abel-Shittim,  or  Siddim,  is  clearly  identified  with 
the  plains  of  Moab,  or  the  valley  of  Shaveh 
Kiriathaim. 

Again,  we  find  that  amono-  the  cities  enumerated 
as  having  been  given  to  the  children  of  Reuben, 
are  "Kirjathaim  and  Sibnah,  and  Zareth- Shahar 
in  the  mount  of  the  valley.  And  all  the  cities  of  the 
plain  and  all  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,"  &c.  (Josh.  xiii.  19  —  21.) 

The  Dead  Sea  is  called  "the  sea  of  the  plain," 
especially  with  reference  to  the  region  in  question. 

Great  light  has  been  thrown   on  this  subject 
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by  the  invaluable  translations  by  Mr.  Birch  of 
the  tablets  and  sculptures  embellishing  the  palace 
temples  of  Karnak l,  the  Ramseum,  and  the  ex- 
cavated one  of  Abou-Simbel  in  Nubia ;  and  of 
the  Sallier  papyrus,  &c.  The  last  gives,  in  a  semi- 
poetic  form,  an  account  of  (e  a  journey  to  the  land 
of  SHET'TA,"  of  which  Shittim  is  the  plural.  Miss 
F.  Corbaux,  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity, 
has  collated  the  names  in  this  itinerary  with  biblical 
correspondents  ;  and  has  clearly  traced  the  journey, 
which  was  that  of  the  expedition  under  Kameses 
II.  through  the  land  of  the  Philistine  and  Canaan, 
by  the  Shibboleth  Ford  near  the  Wady  Zurka, 
by  the  "  bow-bearing  shasmj,  or  Zuzim,  to  the 
land  of  the  shetta  or  Emim  of  the  Bible ;  which 
is  the  region  in  question  ;  that  is,  the  royal  vale 
of  Shaveh,  or  Shittim,  or  Siddim,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab. 

1  This  valuable  monument  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  right- 
hand  wall  on  entering  the  granite  sanctuary  at  Karnak,  and  is 
now  lying  in  the  magazine  of  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  bas-relief 
upon  sandstone,  containing  fifty-four  perpendicular  lines  of 
hieroglyphics, : —  all  mutilated  to  the  extent  of  one-half ;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  small  piece  containing  the  commence- 
ment of  eight  more  lines;  making  in  all  sixty-two.  The 
whole  was  surmounted  by  two  other  lines. 

This  tablet  may  be  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  the  most 
important  extant,  for  the  history  and  commerce  of  Central 
Asia.  —  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Lit.,  New  Series,  vol.  ii,  p.  317. 
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Under  all  these  considerations,  it  seems  to  me  in- 
credible to  suppose  that  four  or  five  cities  could  have 
been  in  a  confined,  swampy  plain,  1300  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  high 
mountains  and  perpendicular  clhTs ;  on  the  fourth 
side  by  the  disagreeable  salt  lake. 

The  plain  itself  being  less  than  fifty  square  miles 
in  area,  not  including  the  portion  of  the  lake  said  to 
have  been  submerged,  is  too  small  to  have  been 
able  to  contain  "  five  independent  states,  governed 
by  kings  or  military  leaders."  1  Its  dimensions  are 
also  subject  to  great  contraction  by  the  occasional 
rise  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  said  by  Robinson  to 
be  sometimes  as  high  as  fifteen  feet.  They  could 
not  have  been  small  states,  for  it  is  hardly  cre- 
dible that  the  force  of  the  Assyrian  empire  2  under 
Ninyas  would  have  been  directed  against  a  territory 
not  larger  than  one  of  our  smallest  counties,  and 
which,  on  the  highest  scale  of  population,  could  not 
have  contained  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.3  But 

1  Kitto,  Hist.  Pal.  p.  4. 

2  Sehuekforcl,  in  his  "  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the 
"World  connected,"  has  concluded  lhat  Chedorlaomer,  king-  of 
Elam,  of  Moses,  was  identical  with  Ninyas,  son  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  —  Bk.  vi.  p.  4. 

3  Taking  Belgium  as  the  standard,  with  a  population  of 
3T2  9  to  the  square  mile. 
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Sodom  must  have  been  a  large  city ;  that  is  to  say, 
sixty  stadia  in  circumference,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts given  to  Strabo  ;  and  if  he  is  taken  as  good 
authority  for  the  sites  of  the  cities,  he  may  be 
presumed  to  be  equally  good  for  the  size. 

I  am  aware  that  against  these  arguments,  which 
I  have  ventured  to  advance,  I  have  a  very  strong 
current  of  popular  belief  against  me,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  venerated.  The  authority  for 
this  popular  belief  is  no  less  than  a  passage  in  the 
Holy  Bible,  which  we  are  all  taught  to  loot  upon  as 
unquestionable. 

But  when,  in  the  historical  part  of  that  Book,  we 
find  a  passage  not  only  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
facts  and  probabilities,  but  involving  by  its  literal 
acceptance  an  impossibility,  we  may  imagine  some 
error  of  transcription  or  of  translation.1 

Now,  the  whole  question,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
hangs  upon  a  simple  passage  in  Gen.  xiv.  3.  Cf  All 
these  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
ivhich  is  the  salt  sea."  The  most  literal  interpre- 
tation would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  Dead  Sea  was 

1  Dr.  Milman  admits  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  Hebrews.  —  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  p.  140. 
note. 
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formerly  a  fertile  valley  ;  for  the  text  is  not  qualified 
in  any  way  that  would  justify  the  assumption  that 
^  part  is  meant.1  Into  this  expedient,  however,  the 
upholders  of  the  popular  belief  are  forced ;  and  if  the 
ivhole  is  intended,  it  involves  an  impossibility  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  lake.  To  reconcile  this 
difficulty,  the  advocates  for  the  tradition  have  re- 
course to  a  subsidence  in  connection  with  the  fire 
from  heaven.  This  is  pure  imagination,  for  which 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  simple  text ;  so  that  if  I 
am  thought  to  be  unwarranted  in  imagining  a  dif- 
ferent, or  rather  a  modified  reading  of  the  text,  they 
do  the  same  in  support  of  a  hypothesis  for  which 
there  is  no  authority. 

The  original  simply  runs  thus :  — 

All  these  were-confederate  at  (deep)  vale  of  Shiddim  it 
Col  elleh        'habru  el  'emek  ha- Shiddim  hu 

(is  now)  sea  of  salt. 

iam  hammela'h.2 

1  "  They,  the  four  kings,  pitched  their  camp  at  the  vale 
called  the  slime  pits  ;  for,  at  that  time,  there  were  pits  in  that 
place  ;  but  now,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Sodom, 
that  vale  became  the  Lake  Asphaltites." —  Jos.  Ant.  bk.  i. 
eh.  v.  §  1. 

2  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Fanny  Corbaux  for 
this  literal  translation.  (See  Appendix,  C.)  A  great  amount  of 
Hebrew  erudition  —  not  my  oxen — has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  difficult  point ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  the 
passage  is  not  in  any  way  resolvable.    The  grammatical  con- 
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Our  present  version  has  it,  ((  Which  is  the  salt 
sea ; "  and  Matthew's  Bible  goes  further,  and  says, 
i(  Which  is  now  the  salt  sea."  These  are  inter- 
polations, though  in  the  sense  of  the  original. 
If  I  might  be  allowed  to  interpolate  the  word 
<e  near,"  as,  "  near  it,  the  salt  sea,"  the  difficulty 
would  be  removed  ;  for  the  royal  vale  of  Shaveh 
is  near  to  it  also.  Again,  if  there  is  no  warranty 
for  interpolating  "  a  part,"  then  the  literal  text 
would  apply  to  the  whole  sea ;  and,  as  a  question  of 
vicinity,  would  refer  to  the  north-east  angle,  or  any 
portion  of  the  margin  in  fact,  as  well  as  to  the 
south.1 

The  incidental  mention  of  slime  or  bitumen  pits 

struction,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  verb  substantive,  are 
very  stubborn.  I  presume,  therefore,  to  rank  it  among  "  dis- 
crepancies," after  the  great  authority  just  cited. 

1  I  will  not  show  so  much  disrespect  to  a  very  recent 
author  on  the  subject,  as  to  pass  over  his  labours  without  no- 
tice ;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  M.  de  Saulcy  and  myself 
differ  in  toto.  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  I  think  his  results  are 
what  might  be  naturally  expected  from  the  leading  questions  he 
put  to  his  Arabs. 

"  Pour  moi  pas  de  doute  possible,  j'ai  sous  les  yeux  les  ruines 
d'un  edifice  qui  fit  jadis  partie  de  Sodome.  Le  Scheikh  Abou- 
Daouk  est  fort  explicite  sur  ce  point.  Quand  je  lui  demande 
oii  etait  la  ville  de  Sdoum  :  Ici,  me  dit-il.  Et  cette  ruine 
etait-elle  la  ville  maudite  ?  Surement ;  Y  a-t-il  autres  ruines 
de  Sdoum  ?  Oui,  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  ruines.  Ou  sont-elles  ? 
La  et  la."  —  De  Saulcy,  torn.  i.  249. 
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in  the  vale  of  Siddirn  has  given  rise  to  the  assump- 
tion, which  has  passed  into  a  belief,  that  there  are 
bitumen  pits  in  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  But  neither  Robinson  1,  nor  Irby  and 
Mangles,  nor  any  other  traveller  than  I  am  aware 
of,  describes  it  otherwise  than  a  sandy  plain,  for  the 
most  part  barren,  with  some  salt  streams  running 
through  it  from  the  salt  hill  of  Usdum ;  though  to 
the  eastward  are  some  fresh-water  courses,  near 
which  there  is  wood  and  cultivation. 

But  it  appears  that  in  the  Lejah,  to  the  north  of 
the  vale  of  Shaveh,  there  are  numerous  pits,  ac- 
cording to  the  excellent  description  of  Mr.  Porter  2, 
from  which  lava  formerly  flowed,  the  whole  country 
being  volcanic ;  and  it  is  likely  there  were  bitumen 
pits  in  those  days,  as  there  are  now,  at  Hasbeiya  3, 
and  near  Babylon. 

Having  thus,  I  hope,  brought  together  some 
plausible  reasons  for  supposing,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain  "  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  formation  of,  or  with 
any  catastrophe  of  the  Dead  Sea4,  —  and,  in  the  next, 
that  in  all  probability  those  cities,  though  in  the 

1  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  493.;  and  Prideaux,  Con.  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

2  See  note  to  p.  245.  3  See  Appendix,  C.  1. 
4  Uelandus,  Palsestina  Illustrata,  p.  254. 
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neighbourhood,  were  not  situated  in  the  very  de- 
pressed plain  at  the  south  end  of  that  sea,  as  it  has 
been  generally  supposed,  but  at  the  north-eastern 
quarter, —  it  remains  to  be  considered,  what  was  the 
probable  condition  of  that  basin  at  the  earliest 
periods  to  which  we  can  reach  by  authentic  records. 

Popular  belief  in  connecting  the  event  with  the 
lake,  implies  that  the  level  of  the  latter  was  nearly 
the  same  as  now.  But  as  that  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  peculiarity  of  its  great  depression  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  assumption  being  ground- 
less is  of  no  value.  There  are,  however,  data  from 
which  we  may  draw  some  conclusions. 

1.  On  the  sculptures  of  Abou  Simbel  just  alluded 
to  there  are  representations,  not  only  of  the  ford  of 
the  Jordan^  but  the  Anion  and  the  Dead  Sea  are 
to  be  recognised.  So  that  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced this  remarkable  depression  must  have  been  in 
operation  long  before  the  expedition  of  Rameses  the 
Great. 

2.  Then,  as  the  site  of  Jericho  is  well  known,  as 
also  that  its  depression  is  very  considerably  below 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Dead  Sea  must  have  been  at 
least  somewhat  lower  when  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Jordan. 

3.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  Joshua  (xv.  2.) 
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which  may  bring  us  still  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of 
its  then  level,  even  within  a  few  feet,  if  I  understand 
it  rightly.  It  says,  speaking  of  the  boundaries  of 
Judah,  "  and  their  south  border  was  from  the  shore 
of  the  salt  sea,  from  the  bay  that  looketh  south." 
Now,  as  in  the  fifth  verse,  it  speaks  of  the  north 
border  being  at  ee  the  bay  of  the  sea  at  the  uttermost 
part  of  Jordan,"  the  only  other  bay  that  faces  the 
south  is  that  formed  by  the  promontory  of  Kerak  ; 
which  is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  accompanied 
Captain  Lynch,  U.  S.  1ST.,  as  having  a  maximum 
height  of  eighty  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby  and 
Mangles  give  the  height  of  the  peninsula  of  Kerak 
as  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  only  (p.  452.) ; 
therefore  the  level  of  the  sea  must,  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land  by  the  Israelites, 
have  been  within  eighty  feet  of  its  present  level. 
Moreover,  it  is  described  as  a  "  post-tertiary  deposit, 
disposed  horizontally,  and  the  whole  is  impregnated 
with  salt 1  ;  "  proofs,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
strata  have  not  been  disturbed  since  they  were  first 
deposited;  and  in  the  next,  that  the  peninsula  was 
once  covered  by  the  salt  water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

If  such  was  the  condition  of  it  more  than  3000 
years  ago,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  it  has 
1  Appendix,  D.  4. 
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long  since  reached  its  lowest  point ;  that  is,  where 
the  evaporation  from  its  surface  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  water  annually  poured  into  it  by  the 
Jordan  and  the  streams  from  the  surrounding- 
mountains. 

There  is,  at  all  events,  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  is  at  the  present  moment  in  equilibrium ;  or 
that  it  oscillates  within  very  small  limits  above  and 
below  a  little  eminence  near  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  is  sometimes  a  promontory,  some- 
times ah  island,  at  others  is  wholly  submerged.  It 
was  not  noticed  in  February,  1820,  by  Mr.  Wilson; 
nor  in  March,  1835,  by  Stephens. 

On  this  subject  Warburton  says :  "  Dr.  Robin- 
son, and  several  other  authors  state,  that  there  is  no 
island  in  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Dead  Sea.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  could  receive  such  an  impres- 
sion, for,  there,  straight  before  me,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  lay  an  island  three  furlongs  in 
length,  very  low,  and  apparently  covered  with  ruins, 
or  at  least  larger  fragments  of  stone  than  were 
visible  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood."  He  tried  to 
swim  to  it,  but  found  it  too  fatiguing.  His  Arabs 
m  maintained,  and  their  assertion  has  been  repeated 
by  European  observers,  that  in  certain  states  of  the 
water  of  this  sea,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cities  of 
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the  plain  may  be  seen  just  peering  over  the  water's 
edge."  (  T lie  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  p.  237 .)  This 
would  bring  them  to  the  north-icest  angle  of  the  Dead 
Sea  !  Dr.  Wilson  also  saw  it  as  an  island.1 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  the  depth  of  the 
channel,  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  was 
so  much  reduced,  that  I  thought  I  mi°;ht  have 
walked  to  it  through  only  a  few  inches  of  water. 

Captain  Lynch,  U.  S.  N".,  "  passed  a  gravelly 
point,  with  many  large  stones  upon  it."  He  says, 
"  It  is  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  main  by  a 
low,  narrow  isthmus.  The  marks  on  the  shore  in- 
dicated that  the  sea  had  fallen  seven  feet  this 
season."  In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Wood- 
cock saw  a  large  promontory,  composed  of  pebbles 
and  great  loose  stones. 

Now,  if  our  observations  had  been  made  in  the 
order  here  given,  they  might  have  been  taken  as  a 
measure  of  steady  decrease ;  but,  as  I  was  the  most 
recent  visitor  of  the  four,  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  indications  of  fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the 
level. 

As  the  water  was  higher  at  the  time  I  saw  it  than 
when  Lynch,  who  preceded  me,  visited  the  spot  and 


1  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
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found  the  intervening  space  dry  (more  like  the  de- 
scription of  Warburton,  with  the  exception  of  the 
island  being  further  when  he  was  there,  showing 
that  the  passage  between  was  deeper,  enough  indeed 
to  swim  in  it),  the  fact,  if  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  later  travellers,  would  go  to  prove  that  these 
fluctuations  are  due  to  the  variations  in  amount  of  the 
yearly  discharge  of  water  from  the  Jordan  and  other 
tributary  streams,  so  that  the  evaporations  from  the 
surface  just  balances  that  discharge.  In  this  state 
it  may  have  been  for  more  than  3000  years.  Dr. 
Robinson  also  says,  "  Here  (in  the  southern  Ghor), 
and  further  south,  we  saw  drift  wood  lying  in  lines, 
as  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  showing  that  the  level  of 
the  lake  must  sometimes  be  not  less  than  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  higher  than  at  present.1 

With  so  few  data,  perhaps,  it  is  premature  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  But  if  travellers  would 
make  careful  observations  on  the  condition  of  this 
island  or  peninsula,  as  well  as  on  any  changes  of 
appearance  in  the  configuration  of  the  northern 
shore,  we  might  soon  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
whether  they  are  due  to  partial  fluctuations,  or 
to  a  steady  diminution  of  the  sea.2 

1  Bib.  Res.  p.  492. 

2  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  subject  to  fluctuations. 
The  inhabitants  of  Erizillon  told  Colonel  Monteith  that  it  rises 
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For  this  purpose  measurements  might  be  taken 
from  the  margin  of  the  sea  to  the  nearest  of  the 
parallel  lines  of  pebbles  before  alluded  to. 

All  the  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the  lake 
is  very  deep  ;  the  maximum  is  225  fathoms.  In 
the  strait  between  the  two  parts  formed  by  the 
peninsula  of  Kerak  it  rapidly  diminishes  from  107 
fathoms  at  the  north  and  abreast  of  Point  Costigan, 
to  three  fathoms  off  Point  Molyneux  ;  therefore  no 
evidence  of  change  can  be  had  by  sounding  here, 
as  no  points  are  established  with  accuracy  ;  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  set  up  a  gauge,  which  would 
soon  be  carried  off  by  the  Arabs. 

The  soundings  of  the  southern  portion,  however, 
may  soon  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact ; 
as  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  "  southern  sea  " 
is  shallow;  the  greatest  depth,  in  a  line  across  it, 
being  two  and  a  quarter  fathoms,  and  in  many  parts 
it  is  much  less. 

Therefore  it  would  be  important,  if,  in  a  few 
years,  the  valuable  observations  of  that  enterprising 
officer  Captain  Lynch  could  be  compared  with  a 
fresh  line  of  soundings.  Enough,  however,  appears 
to  be  known  to  confirm  the  fact  of  fluctuations. 

and  falls  several  feet,  in  periods  of  thirty  years.  He  observed 
in  a  few  years  a  considerable  decrease  of  its  water.  — Penny  Cyc. 
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What  is  required  to  be  learned,  is  whether  the  mean 
point  be  fixed  or  falling.  This  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained after  the  observations  of  a  number  of  years 
have  been  recorded,  if  my  hypothesis  of  the  "  bay 
that  looketh  south  "  should  not  be  admitted. 
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CHAP.  X. 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Recapitulation  of  peculiar  Features.  —  Observations  of  other 
Travellers.  —  Terrace-like  Formations  seen  by  Lynch.  — 
Dr.  Anderson's  Remarks.  —  Kerak.  —  Dr.  Robinson.  —  The 
"Cities  of  the  Plain." — An  extraordinary  Fissure.  —  The 
Bitter  Lakes  of  Suez. —  Analogy  between  them  and  the 
Depression  of  the  YVady  Arabah.  —  The  Gulf  of  Akabah.  — 
Its  Separation  from  the  Depression,  caused  by  volcanic 
Agency,  or  by  the  Growth  of  coral  Reefs.  — Proofs  of  sudden 
Drainage  found  round  the  Margin  accounted  for.  —  The 
excessive  Saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  accounted  for. 

The  "  strange  scenery,"  as  Warburton  aptly  called 
it,  surrounding  the  mysterious  Lake  Asphaltites, 
must  strike  with  astonishment  those  even  who  are 
not  disposed  to  connect  it  with  miraculous  inter- 
vention. 

In  all  my  wanderings  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing so  likely,  on  a  cursory  view,  to  create  a  belief 
in  preternatural  agency.  Yet  by  degrees,  and  most 
involuntarily,  for  I  did  not  dream  of  forming  a 
theory,  impressions  and  features  seemed  forced  upon 
me,  as  bearing  the  indubitable  stamp  of  natural  and 
progressive  action. 
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These  were  strengthened  by  occurrence  of  similar 
evidences,  under  varied  forms,  both  in  my  descent 
to  the  depressed  ee  valley  of  the  salt  sea,"  and  in  re- 
turning to  the  ordinary  surface  of  our  globe.  They 
constrained  me  to  look  upon  them  as  operations  of 
Nature,  in  an  extraordinary  mood,  it  is  true,  but 
apart  and  totally  distinct  from  a  manifestation  of 
Power  for  a  signal,  but  temporary  purpose. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  following 
pages  clearly  before  my  readers,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recapitulate  these  features,  and  to  compare  them 
with  observations  of  other  travellers  in  the  same 
parts. 

On  approaching  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  by  the 
road  to  Jericho,  I  observed  :  — 

1.  Some  indications  of  alluvial  deposit  on  the 
mountain  sides,  occurring  a  little  below  that  point  in 
the  descent  to  the  Ghor  where  the  aneroid  baro- 
meter showed  that  we  were  on  the  same  level  as  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  These  were  very 
faint  on  this  side  of  the  Ghor ;  but  I  fancied  I  could 
see  similar  indications,  more  strongly  marked,  on 
the  opposite  mountains  of  Belka  and  Moab  : 

2.  A  succession  of  sand-cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  of  corresponding  forms  and  appearance, 
which  seem  to  have  been  left  by  subsidence  of  the 
river,  not  by  annual  inundations ; 
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3.  Several  parallel  lines  of  pebbles,  about  fifty 
feet  in  breadth,  near  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
These  were  the  more  remarkable,  because,  for  se- 
veral miles,  not  a  stone  had  been  seen,  and  between 
the  lines  the  soil  was  a  soft  alluvium.  They  had 
the  appearance  of  raised  beaches,  and  perfectly  re- 
semble the  actual  beach  of  the  lake  : 

4.  Precipitous  mountains  bordering  the  lake  are 
rent  in  deep  ravines  ;  their  innumerable  peaks 
having  a  tendency  to  group  themselves  into  suc- 
cessions of  plateaux : 

5.  Some  remarkable  hills  situated  near  the  north- 
west shores  of  the  lake,  at  the  supposed  site  of 
Joshua's  camp  at  Gilgal  were  observed  to  be  capped 
with  horizontal  strata  of  sedimentary  formation,  and 
had  steep,  furrowed  sides.  On  my  ascending  the 
mountains,  their  characteristic  fea{ures  became  gra- 
dually less  distinct,  and  at  length  were  only  to  be 
detected  in  a  faint  outline. 

The  subject  appeared  so  interesting,  that  I 
searched  the  descriptions  of  other  travellers,  to  see 
if  their  attention  had  been  drawn  to  similar  points, 
and  found,  I  think,  ample  confirmation  of  my 
views. 

Captain  Lynch,  U.  S.  N.,  who  made  a  survey  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  refers 
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frequently  during  his  adventurous  voyage,  not  only 
to  the  terrace-like  structure  of  the  mountains  on 
both  sides  of  the  northern  Ghor,  but  many  features 
resembling  those  which  had  attracted  my  notice. 

Soon  after  its  egress  from  Lake  Tiberias  the 
river  is  represented  to  flow  between  high  banks, 
which  form  terraces  in  a  valley  much  higher  than 
that  in  which  the  river  meandered.1  In  some 
places  other  higher  terraces  were  seen,  frequently 
cut  and  torn  by  torrents  into  conical,  pyramidal,  and 
cuneiform  hills;  and  some  were  truncated  cones, 
like  those  I  saw  at  Gilgal. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Woodcock 2,  on  drawing  near  to 
the  place  where  the  pilgrims  bathe  in  the  Jordan, 
El  Meshra,  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  our  Sa- 
viour was  baptized,  observed  similar  banks,  denoting 
a  higher  level  of  the  river,  and  that  they  were 
worn  into  a  variety  of  shapes ;  which  he  attributed 
to  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  though  he  could 
not  learn  from  any  one  that  this  part  had  ever  been 
flooded. 

Dr.  Anderson  also  describes  everywhere  in  the 
valley  distinct  traces  of  terraces,  of  which  he  con- 
siders the  higher  to  be  due  to  causes  preceding  the 

1  Appendix,  D.  1.  3  Scripture  Lands,  p.  207. 
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existence  of  the  river,  and  to  geological  changes 
distinct  from  its  action.  The  lower  terrace  only- 
he  ascribes  to  the  effect  of  the  Jordan.1 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  northern  Ghor,  or  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, from  personal  observations  and  the  remarks  of 
others,  it  will  be  as  well  to  continue  the  examination, 
and  ascertain  whether  a  similar  conformation  can  be 
traced  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  southern 
Ghor,  the  Wady  Arabah,  and  thus  to  complete  the 
inspection  of  the  whole  depression.  In  this  I  must 
be  dependent,  almost  entirely,  on  what  I  can  find  in 
the  description  of  others. 

Of  the  Dead  Sea  the  information  is  scanty ;  but 
it  goes  to  confirm  my  impressions  of  the  terrace-like 
formations.2  Its  shores  are  generally  bounded  by 
very  precipitous  mountains  and  cliffs. 

Captain  Lynch  noticed  on  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  sea  a  horizontal  terrace  half-way  up  the 
mountain. 

The  peninsula  of  Kerak,  Dr.  Anderson  says,  is  t€  an 
accumulation  of  post-tertiary  deposits,  disposed  hori- 
zontally ;  which  was  no  doubt  formed  when  the  sea 
stood  much  higher  than  it  does  now  ;  and  which  has 


1  Appendix,  D.  2. 
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followed  the  descending  level  —  so  as  to  be  left  as  a 
monument  of  the  constructions  which  were  then 
effected  in  its  waters.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
peninsula  is  impregnated  with  salt;  which  also 
would  go  to  prove  that  it  had  once  been  covered  by 
the  sea.1 

Between  this  peninsula  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  strata,  on  the  eastern  shore,  have 
a  regular  descent,  by  layers  parallel  to  the  upper 
surface ;  which  is  strongly  in  confirmation  of  the 
hypothesis.  At  one  part  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
appearance.  "  The  layers,  which  are  at  first  nearly 
horizontal,  plunge  more  and  more  steeply,  until  they 
seem  to  imitate  the  sheets  of  a  large  cataract." 2 

In  the  southern  Ghor  Irby  and  Mangles3  no- 
ticed, at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  a  sandy  cliff  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  high,  which  runs  directly  across  and  closes  the 
Ghor.  They  were  told,  that  beyond  these  cliffs  there 
was  an  uninterrupted  plain. 

Dr.  Eobinson 4  went  further  south,  and  speaks  of 
perpendicular  walls  of  chalky  earth  or  marl,  on 
either  side,  from  100  to  150  feet  high,  that  excluded 
the  view  of  every  object  around. 

1  Appendix,  D.  4.  3  Appendix,  D.  6. 

2  Appendix,  D.  5.  4  Appendix,  D.  7- 
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Dr.  Robinson  observed  also  that  the  mountains  of 
the  north-west  portion  of  the  Wady  Arabah,  that  is, 
near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea,  descend 
to  the  valley  by  ledges  or  offsets,  with  comparatively 
level  tracts  between.1 

Thus  it  appears,  that  round  the  greater  part  of  this 
vast  depressed  basin  —  that  is,  along  the  whole  of  the 
northern  Ghor,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  southern  Ghor,  the  re- 
mainder never  having  been  sufficiently  described  — 
there  are  numerous  terrace-like  formations  at  dif- 
ferent elevations ;  some  of  them  being  wholly  due  to 
recent  sedimentary  deposit,  others  of  more  ancient 
geological  date ;  but  frequently,  if  not  always,  with 
a  covering  of  alluvium,  resembling  those  which 
arrested  attention  on  my  approaching  the  valley ; 
and  which  led  me  to  think  that  they  were  indications 
of  natural  and  progressive  action,  in  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  sudden  convulsion. 

Therefore,  as  I  hope  I  showed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  causes  which  produced  this  extraor- 
dinary depression  of  the  earth's  surface  had  nothing 
in  common  with  those  which  were  the  agents  in  the 
destruction  of  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  the  con- 
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sideration  of  these  causes  must  consequently  be 
entirely  independent  one  of  the  other : 

The  one  being  taken  as  the  swift  and  sudden 
effect  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  depraved 
nations  seated  in  its  neighbourhood ; 

The  other  as  an  operation  of  nature,  which  had 
been  going  on  perhaps  for  many  ages  before  the  his- 
torical period. 

With  these  data  assumed  as  proved,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  discussion  of  the  progressive  action, 
which  has  silently  but  surely,  in  the  long  lapse  of 
time,  produced  the  results  we  have  seen  and  detected 
by  the  vestiges  they  have  left.  For  this  purpose  we 
must  extend  our  observations  beyond  the  depressed 
basin. 

A  mere  glance  at  a  map  will  show,  that  the  re- 
gion in  question  is  a  part  of  an  immense  fissure  in 
the  earth's  surface,  extending  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Hermon,  or  Anti-Libanus,  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  but  at  that 
point  it  turns  to  the  eastward  in  the  Gulf  of 
Sokotra.  The  whole  length  of  the  fissure  is  about 
1500  miles. 

The  breadth  increases  from  a  few  yards  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Lake  Huleh,  the  waters  of  Merom,  to 
200  miles  at  the  opening  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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The  depth  is  unknown,  except  in  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  the  maximum,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Lynch,  is  more  than  400  fathoms  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

By  the  contraction  of  breadth  at  three  places,  this 
fissure  is  divided  into  as  many  basins ;  of  these  the 
largest,  the  Red  Sea,  has  two  branches  at  its  northern 
end ;  viz.  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  trending  north-west, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  north-east. 

In  ancient  times,  but  within  the  historical  pe- 
riod, the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  prolonged  northward 
through  a  narrow  strait,  to  the  Bitter  and  Tem- 
sah  Lakes,  which  were  filled  from  it  with  salt 
water.1 

An  upheaval  of  the  earth's  surface  in  that  part, 
converted  the  narrow  strait  into  dry  land,  and  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
and  those  small  lakes,  which  by  evaporation  have 
become  nearly  dry,  and  are  much  below  the  surface 
of  the  Red  Sea.2 

The  north-east  branch,  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  the 
.ZElanitic  Sea,  has  likewise  its  prolongation  in  the 
depression  of  the  Wady  Arabah,  including  the  basin 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 

1  See  Appendix,  D.  9.         3  See  the  section  on  the  map. 
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which  lie  in  a  straight  line  with  the  gulf;  between 
which  depression  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  the  fissure 
is  very  much  contracted  in  breadth. 

In  these  branches  or  gulfs,  Suez  and  Akabah,  there 
is  great  similarity  of  character ;  in  each  having  an 
extension  of  the  fissure,  as  shown  by  the  depression 
which  has  been  cut  off  or  separated  by  the  contraction 
at  the  head  of  each  gulf.  We  also  find  that,  in  each 
depression  so  cut  off,  there  is  salt  water  far  below  the 
level  of  that  in  the  gulf.  Therefore,  as  there  is  so 
much  similarity  in  the  result,  it  is  reasonable  to  look 
for  identity  in  the  cause.  One  is  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  the  other,  it  is  true ;  but  this  does  not  de- 
stroy the  analogy. 

So  that,  as  we  know  that  the  basin  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  was  once  filled  with  salt  water  from  the  Red 
Sea,  by  their  communication  through  the  means  of  a 
narrow  strait  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  so  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we  may  presume,  was  origi- 
ally  filled  with  salt  water  from  the  Red  Sea,  by  its 
communication  through  a  narrow  strait  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 

And  they  were  at  that  time  all  at  the  same 
level ;  that  is,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  were 
on  the  same  level  as  the  surface  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
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therefore  at  the  same  level 1  as  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Gulf  of  Akabah,  like  the  Red  Sea,  is  excessively 
deep.  No  bottom  is  found  with  100  fathoms  of  line 
in  any  part  of  it,  except  at  some  narrow  ledges  of  de- 
posit from  the  mouths  of  valleys ;  and  we  now  know, 
that  if  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  been  sounded 
when  its  water  was  at  the  ocean  level,  it  would  have 
been  found  to  be  equally  unfathomable,  except  near 
the  extremities  and  close  to  the  sides  of  the  basin ; 
while  the  deepest  part  would  have  required  nearly 
450  fathoms  of  line  to  reach  the  bottom.  We  do 
not  know  what  is  the  greatest  depth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.2 

I  therefore  assume  that  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  some  very  remote  period,  was  analogous  in  most 
respects  with  the  Gulf  of  Akabah :  that  is,  it  was 
a  gulf  filled  with  water  from  the  ocean  by  reason  of 
its  communication  through  a  strait  at  Akabah  ;  in  the 

1  The  levels  of  the  latter  have  recently  been  found  to  be 
nearly  identical,  instead  of  having  a  difference  of  about  thirty 
feet,  as  was  supposed. 

2  We  talk  of  the  vast  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  but,  to 
show  how  insignificant  it  is  upon  the  earth's  surface,  if  the 
length  of  this  page  represent  that  of  the  fissure,  then  the  finest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  will  be  too  thick  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 
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same  way  as  the  latter  is  filled  from  the  Red  Sea 
through  the  strait  at  Tirahn,  and  as  the  Red  Sea  is 
filled  from  the  ocean  through  the  strait  of  Bab- el- 
Mandeb. 

The  volcanic  action,  which  is  proved  to  have  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  with 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  may  have  extended,  with  more  or 
less  energy,  across  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah ;  where,  by  raising  the 
bottom  of  the  presumed  strait,  it  may  have  had 
the  same  results,  —  namely,  to  have  separated  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  those  of  Akabah. 

In  confirmation  of  this  supposition,  that  the  water 
formerly  stood  at  this  high  level,  we  have  ocular 
testimony,  in  the  lines  of  sedimentary  deposit, 
terraces,  truncated  conical  hills,  &c,  which  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  region,  namely,  the  Wady  Arabah,  where 
this  action  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  effect  here 
mentioned,  has  not  been  examined  with  sufficient 
accuracy  as  to  this  point ;  although  many  persons 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  question.  Nor  does 
the  general  route  of  the  traveller  1  lead  in  the  course 
which  would  answer  it. 

1  Except  that  of  the  Comte  de  Bertou ;  see  Chap.  XII. 
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It  cannot  therefore  with  certainty  be  pronounced, 
that  this  was  the  operating  cause  of  separation. 
Probabilities  are  in  favour  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  appear  certain  that  the  ori- 
ginal volcanic  action,  which  rent  this  fissure  in  the 
earth's  surface,  must  have  done  the  whole  of  it;  that 
is,  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea.  That  action  which  may  have  caused 
the  separation  alluded  to  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  subsequent. 

But  another  powerful  agent  may  have  worked 
conjointly  with  upheaval,  or  might  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  result  independently. 

The  Strait  of  Tirahn,  which  connects  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  with  the  Red  Sea,  was  found  by  the 
survey  of  Captain  Moresby,  I.  N.,  to  have  two  banks 
or  shoals,  projecting  towards  one  another,  from  the 
opposite  and  salient  points  of  the  Island  Tirahn  and 
the  Cape  Nusrani.  The  channel  between  them  is 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  wide.  The  shoals  have 
irregular  soundings  to  a  maximum  of  fifty  fathoms  ; 
but  the  channel  and  the  seas  beyond  are  of  unknown 
depth,  no  bottom  having  been  found  with  ninety 
fathoms  of  line. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  form  of  these  shoals,  and 
from  their  being  studded  with  sunken  rocks,  that 
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they  may  be  coral  shelfs  in  process  of  formation ; 
because  it  is  ascertained  that  corals  exist  in  those 
waters.1  The  rapidity  with  which  these  diminutive 
creatures  raise  up  shoals  and  reefs  in  an  unfathom- 
able ocean  is  also  generally  believed.2    The  atolls3 

1  "  On  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  I  picked  up  shells  and 
coral.  Some  of  this  coral  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  was 
not  the  rock  or  branch  coral ;  but  a  light,  porous  substance, 
resembling  very  much  the  honeycomb."  —  Stephen's  Incidents 
of  Travel,  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

Lieut.  Welstead  speaks  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  coral- 
lines in  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  :  also,  Bruce,  Pococke,  and  Rtip- 
pell.—  Quart.  Rev.  1839. 

Mr.  Hogg,  in  a  paper  on  the  geology  of  Mount  Sinai,  on  the 
great  authority  of  the  Baron  von  Humboldt,  mentions  speci- 
mens of  Porites  elongata  (of  Lamarck)  from  the  Dead  Sea  .  .  . 
"  interesting,  because  this  species  is  not  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  only  in  the  Red  Sea ;  which,  according  to  Valenciennes,  has 
but  few  organisms  in  common  with  the  Mediterranean."  — 
Jamieson's  Edin.  Journ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  270. 

2  Dr.  Cumming  says,  "it  has  acually  been  ascertained  that  the 
beds  of  coral  are  formed  by  small  insects  at  the  rate  of  six 
inches  in  a  hundred  years."  —  Church  before  the  Flood,  p.  52. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  "  it  is  now 
generally  supposed  that  these  zoophytes  cannot  live  in  water  of 
very  great  depths,  and  can  only  encrust  the  tops  of  submarine 
mountains  with  a  calcareous  covering  a  few  fathoms  thick. 

"  These  views  have  been  confirmed  by  Ehrenberg,  who  has 
lately  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  the  examination  of  the 
corals  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  strata  of  broken  corals  may  accumulate  to 
almost  any  thickness  in  the  course  of  ages  in  the  deep  sea  near 
the  bases  of  submarine  mountains."  —  Principles  of  Geology, 
bk.  iii.  p.  275. 
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or  coral  reefs  of  the  Maldive  Islands,  have  no 
soundings  at  150  fathoms  in  the  channels  between 
them.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  zoophytes 
take  advantage  of  these  crests  of  subaqueous 
mountains  for  the  basements  of  their  wonderful 
superstructures. 

But  coral  reefs  are  not  exclusively  composed  of 
zoophites;  other  substances  contribute  to  augment 
and  raise  the  mass ;  as  shells,  the  teeth  and  hard 
palates  of  fishes,  &c,  and,  as  it  approaches  the  sur- 
face, trunks  of  trees,  rare  in  these  regions,  which, 
however,  give  an  abundant  supply  of  drift-sand 
from  the  desert,  as  soon  as  it  can  find  a  lodgment. 

The  supposed  strait  at  Akabah  therefore  might 
have  been  closed  by  these  means,  or  by  those  before 
alluded  to,  or  by  their  combined  effect. 

Thus  far  the  case  is  simple  enough,  since  few  will 
doubt  that  evaporation  from  so  large  a  surface,  per- 
haps nearly  two  thousand  square  miles,  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  disposal  of  the  volume  of  water  left 
at  the  time  of  separation  in  this  vast  basin.  But 
the  unmodified  process  would  but  have  left  the  bot 
torn  and  sides  of  it  with  a  covering  of  alluvium  ;  the 
uniformity  of  which  would  have  been  disturbed  only 
by  the  action  of  rains  and  winter  torrents  from  the 
surrounding  mountains,  cutting  in  it  deep  furrows. 
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They,  however,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  features,  the  lines  of 
sedimentary  deposit  left  high  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  the  terraces,  &c,  I  have  mentioned; 
confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  the  observations  of 
other  travellers.  If  we  assume  that  horizontal 
deposits  are  proofs  of  former  high  levels  of  the  sea, 
the  fact  of  their  being  found  at  different  altitudes 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  must  prove  that  the 
surface  of  the  sea  had  remained  a  considerable  time 
near  those  several  levels;  while  their  torn  and 
rugged  sides  afford  ample  evidence  that  the  alter- 
ation in  these  levels  has  not  always  been  by  slow 
and  gradual  subsidence,  but  that  they  are  the  result 
of  sudden  and  violent  changes,  of  which  such 
features  are  the  monumental  records. 

We  may  conceive  any  amount  of  water  to  be  car- 
ried off  by  evaporation,  in  the  course  of  time  ;  but 
the  difficulty  which  at  first  embarrassed  me  was  to 
imagine  how  the  volume  of  water  could  have  been 
disposed  of,  which  suddenly  fell  from  the  successive 
levels,  indicated  around  the  sides  of  the  basin.  The 
subsidence  of  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  at  each  fall 
of  the  level,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  plausible 
way  of  accounting  for  it. 

After  much  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  ven- 
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tured  to  form  a  theory,  by  which  I  trust  to  be  able 
to  show  how  a  natural  modification  of  the  process  of 
evaporation  could  produce  these  results. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  long  fissure,  stretching  from 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon  or  Gebel  Sheikh  to  the 
Island  of  Sokotra,  must  have  great  variety  of  depth, 
although  for  the  most  part  unfathomed ;  the  greatest 
depths  being  marked  by  the  basins  of  the  Lakes 
Tiberias,  Asphaltites,  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  portion  beyond  it.  The  culminating 
points,  were  as  strongly  marked  at  the  southern 
extremities  of  the  two  first  basins,  at  the  Strait  of 
Tirahn,  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  perhaps 
between  the  Island  Sokotra  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Arabia,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  depth. 

In  like  manner,  each  basin  would  have  its  own 
profundities  and  culminating  points;  and,  at  the 
moment  of  separation  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  water  in  each  would 
have  been  at  the  same  level ;  that  is,  of  the  Red  Sea, 
represented  by  the  line  L  L  in  the  accompanying 
diagram. 

Over  a  surface  so  extended,  as  compared  with  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  into  it,  the  excess  of 
evaporation  must  have  been  prodigious  in  that  hot 
region ;  and  would  have  brought  the  surface  very 
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soon  down  to  the  second  line,  where,  by  the  further 
process  of  evaporation,  the  first  inequality,  or  barrier 
b,  would  have  caused  a  division  of  the  waters  into 
two  basins :  of  which  the  first,  having  the  Jordan 
flowing  through  it,  would  have  preserved  this  level 
to  which  it  had  fallen,  namely,  the  second  line ; 
while  the  other  basin,  being  still  so  much  larger, 
and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  water  evaporated 
being  so  much  more  thai)  that  poured  into  it,  would 
again  be  lowered  very  rapidly. 


a.  Lake  Tiberius.  b  V  b".  Barrier.  c.  Dried-up  strait. 

1 .  First  line.  2.  Second  line.  3.  Third  line. 


Suppose  it  lowered  to  the  third  line,  and  that 
then,  either  by  the  weight  of  the  waters  in  the  upper 
basin,  or  by  the  cutting  action  of  the  Jordan,  or  by 
both  causes  jointly,  the  barrier  b,  were  to  be  sud- 
denly forced,  then  the  waters  of  the  upper  would  be 
transferred  to  the  larger  and  lower  basin,  with  a 
violence  that  would  tear  up  and  scour  the  deposits  in 
the  former  bed,  leaving  marks  of  its  action  in  rugged 
ravines,  and  also  traces  of  its  former  level  2,  round 
the  margin.    Suppose,  however,  the  lower  strata  of 
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the  barrier  b,  were  of  rocks  so  solid,  that  they  oould 
not  be  cut  through  by  the  water  below  a  certain 
depth ;  then  a  part  might  be  reserved  in  a  depres- 
sion, a,  forming  what  now  exists  as  the  Sea  of  Gene- 
sareth,  or  Lake  Tiberias,  in  which  the  fresh  water 
of  the  Jordan  running  through  it  would  in  time 
expel  the  salt  water,  and  the  lake  would  remain 
sweet. 

The  process  goes  on,  and  the  contracting  surface, 
as  it  descends,  divides  at  each  successive  barrier 
V  b"  which  it  encounters  into  two  basins ;  of  these 
the  larger,  as  before,  falls  by  evaporation.  The 
same  violent  action  takes,  place  on  the  bursting  of 
the  barrier ;  and  if  this  should  be  cut  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  basin,  then  of  course  the  sea- 
water  must  be  all  drained  off,  and  the  River  Jordan 
will  work  its  channel  in  the  bed. 

All  this  will  be  repeated  until  the  diminished 
area  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  just  sufficient  to  carry  off 
by  evaporation  the  water  discharged  into  it ;  and 
the  only  variation  in  its  extent  of  surface  will  be  in 
the  oscillations  of  the  balance  caused  by  excessive 
floods  or  droughts. 

Proofs  will  remain  all  around  on  the  mountain 
sides  of  its  having  stood  for  a  time  at  those  levels ; 
in  the  terraces  described  by  Lynch,  &c.  ;  in  the 
monticules   of  Gilgal  and   elsewhere,  with  their 
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crowning  attestation  of  ancient  levels ;  in  the  more 
recently  formed  parallel  beaches;  and  in  the  sand 
cliffs  of  the  Jordan. 

The  excessive  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  will  now 
be  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  enormous  con- 
densation of  that  which,  having  been  a  portion  of 
the  ocean,  was  salt  ab  origlne} 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  phenomenon  of  the  great 
depression,  as  well  as  that  of  drainage  by  violent 
and  sudden  intervals,  was  brought  about  by  ordi- 
nary operations  of  nature,  but  under  peculiar  modi- 
fications.2 

1  Captain  Lynch,  TJ.  S.  N\,  brought  up  with  the  sounding 
lead  some  crystals  of  salt  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  salt 
mound  Khashin  Usdom,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  sea,  may 
have  been  deposited  there  in  a  crystalline  form  when  that  part 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  then  sea,  and  that  it  was  preserved  in 
a  mass  by  having  been  covered  by  some  land-slip.  For  Dr.  An- 
derson says,  that  it  is  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  five  miles  long., 
and  less  than  half  this  in  breadth.  No  crystallised  salt  is  found 
at  a  higher  elevation  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  As  a  comparison  of  this  salt  with  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  I  subjoin  the  best  data  (Ap- 
pendix, D.  10.). 

3  According  to  Eratosthenes,  the  region  originally  formed  a 
vast  lake  ;  and  the  waters,  flowing  through  divers  outlets,  left 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  dry,  as  the  level  of  the  water 
descended.  —  Straho,  bk.  xvi. 
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CHAP,  XI. 

OTHER  DEAD  SEA?. 

Some  Cases  enumerated. — Hypothetical  Cases.  —  The  Currents 
of  the  "Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  —  Two  Basins  in  the 
Mediterranean.  —  The  Adventure  Bank.  —  Graham's  Island. 

—  The  Gibraltar  Bank. — Hypothetical  Extravaganzas. — 
Two  more  Dead  Seas  possible.  —  Peculiarities  of  the  Black 
Sea.  —  The  Great  Northern  Ocean.  —  The  Drainage  of  the 
Black  Sea.  —  The  Saltness  of  the  Euxine  and  of  the  Caspian. 

—  A  Leaf  of  Jason's  Log-book  restored  to  its  original  Sim- 
plicity. — Desiderata. 

If,  in  the  few  pages  of  this  chapter,  my  readers 
shall  think  I  have  travelled  out  of  niy  province, 
the  excuse  must  be,  that  when  I  first  began  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Dead  Sea,  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  information,  and  there- 
fore thought  that  what  collateral  evidence  was  of 
use  to  me  might  also  be  acceptable  to  them. 

This  chapter,  consequently,  is  only  intended  for 
the  select  few ;  that  is,  for  those  who,  being  as 
uninformed  on  the  subject  as  I  was  when  beginning 
the  inquiry,  may  be  desirous  of  information. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Lake 
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Asphaltites,  with  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
attending  it,  excited  considerable  interest  among 
scientific  men;  but  geologists  and  travellers  now 
know  that  there  are  many  others,  more  or  less  resem- 
bling it,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Besides  the  Dead  Sea  of  Syria,  there  are  the 
Bitter  Lakes  of  Suez,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  salt 
lakes  of  Van,  Urimiyeh,  and  Tuz  Chali ;  in  America 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  the  Mormons,  the  Lake 
Tezcuco  in  Mexico,  &c.  Of  these  lakes  or  inland 
seas,  some,  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and,  perhaps  a  great  inland  sea  in 
Australia,  have  the  peculiarity  that  their  surfaces  are 
below  that  of  the  ocean  ;  while  others  have  the  not 
less  remarkable  peculiarity  of  having  been  portions 
of  the  ocean  lifted  high  above  its  surface  in  moun- 
tainous regions.1  In  other  respects,  the  Mexican 
lakes  have  a  strong  similarity  to  Tiberias  and 
Asphaltites.    "  The  metropolis  is  bathed  on  all  sides 

1  Tuz  Goli,  or  the  salt  lake  of  Asia  Minor,  is  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  {AinswortKs  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  197.),  and  the  great  Lake  Uriniiyeh,  is  4,300  feet 
above  the  same  level.  —  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

The  water  of  the  Lake  Shahey  or  Urimiyeh,  is  so  salt,  that 
that  no  fish  can  live  in  it ;  it  contains  twice  as  much  salt  as 
the  ocean;  and  is  so  buoyant,  that  one  can  with  difficulty  stand 
in  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  one  actually  floats  on  the  surface. 
On  shoals  not  agitated  by  the  wind  the  water  forms  almost  a 
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by  the  salt  floods  of  the  Tezcuco,  and  in  the  distance 
are  the  clear,  fresh  waters  of  the  Chalco." 1 

Some  of  these  lakes  have  been  supposed  to  owe 
their  saltness  to  the  accumulation  of  salts  remaining 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  fresh  water  discharged 
into  them.  I  leave  this  to  the  decision  of  others  :  I 
had  attempted  to  prove  by  this  hypothesis  that  as 
the  water  of  Lake  Tchad,  in  central  Africa,  is  sweet, 
it  must  have  an  outlet.  But  in  any  case,  when  we 
contemplate  the  work  of  Omnipotence  from  micro- 
scopic organisations,  up  to  those  vast  globes  which 
immensity  of  space  renders  equally  microscopic  to 
our  vision,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  con- 
vulsions which  have  reared  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  into  mountains  so  many  thousand  feet  high, 
should  have  been  able  to  carry  in  their  bosoms  basins 
from  which  the  water  of  the  ocean  had  not  been 
drained. 

The  degree  of  saltness  of  these,  as  in  fact  of  all, 
would  depend  on  the  proportion  of  fresh  supplies  to  the 
original  amount  of  salt  water  cut  off  from  the  ocean. 
For  instance,  if  by  volcanic  agency,  or  by  the  more 
unpretending  operations  of  the  diminutive  zoophyte2, 

paste  of  salt,  which  dissolves  when  strongly  agitated. — Journ. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ill .  p.  56. 

1  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

3  The  Arabic  Gulf  is  rapidly  filling  with  coral.  —  Li/ell's 
Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 
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which  are  nevertheless  great  and  unceasing,  the 
straits  of  Tirahn  or  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  should  be 
closed,  the  saltness  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  and  in  the  Red  Sea  would  be  scarcely 
modified  by  their  almost  streamless  shores  ;  and  eva- 
poration, not  being  counter-balanced,  might  reduce 
them  to  beds  of  salt,  which  subsequent  convulsions 
of  nature  might  cover  up  for  future  salt  mines. 

At  present  the  evaporation  from  those  inland 
gulfs  is  compensated  by  currents  from  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  though,  on  account  of  their  immense  depth, 
they  are  so  little  appreciable,  that  hydrographical 
reports  speak  of  the  currents  of  the  Red  Sea  as 
being  regulated  chiefly  by  the  winds. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  presents  a  stronger  in- 
stance. To  this  vast  inland  basin,  notwithstanding 
the  great  many  large  rivers  that  are  discharging  their 
waters  into  it,  there  is  a  contribution  far  greater  than 
their  aggregate  volume  pouring  in  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  This  for  a  long  while  excited  great 
surprise ;  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
this  current  goes  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
tributes  of  those  large  rivers,  which  are  not  enough 
to  replace  the  water  carried  off  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  eastern  basin 
of  which  has  more  than  300,000  square  miles.  It 
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would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  that  basin 
is  lowered  in  any  sensible  degree  by  this  evapora- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
sea,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  observations  of 
Coraboeuf  and  Dolorois,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  its  level  and  that  of  the  Atlantic.1  The 
great  cauldron,  however,  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  there  is  the  widest  expanse 
and  where  the  heat  is  greater ;  consequently,  where 
the  surface  would  be  more  likely  to  be  depressed, 
and  the  supplies  more  wanted.  Thither,  accordingly, 
all  the  floods  hasten,  from  the  rivers  and  from  the 
liberal  contributions  of  the  Atlantic  with,  as  we 
may  presume,  a  constant  current  setting  to  the  east- 
ward ;  and  though  this  is  said  also  to  be  influenced  by 
the  wind,  it  will  be  the  surface  current  only,  while 
the  great  body  of  water  is  steadily  setting  east ;  slowly, 
on  account  of  the  great  breadth  and  depth  of  that 
sea.  Some  melancholy  facts  have  proved  this  ;  such 
as  the  loss  of  the  "  Athenienne  "  sixty-four  gun-ship 
on  the  Keith  Bocks,  a.d.  1806,  and  of  the  "Avenger'' 
frigate  on  the  Sorelle  Islets.  We  also  had  a  narrow 
escape.  By  our  reckoning  we  should  have  been  a 
considerable  distance  still  from  the  Keith  Bocks 2 ; 


1  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 


2  Vide  p.  6. 
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but  by  this  natural  current,  aided  by  that  attendant 
on  a  westerly  gale,  we  found  ourselves  very  close 
to  the  heavy  breakers  at  daylight  in  the  morning. 

Attempts  were  formerly  made  to  account  for  the 
great  indraught  at  Gibraltar,  by  supposing  it  to  be 
counteracted  by  an  under  current.  But  in  such  case 
the  heavier  salt  water  of  the  Atlantic  would  have 
been  above,  by  the  hypothesis,  and  the  fresh  or 
brackish,  and  consequently  the  lighter  water,  of  the 
rivers  would  have  been  under,  which  could  not  be. 
Therefore  the  whole  opening  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  admits  a  volume  of  ocean  water  to  supply 
the  deficiency  caused  by  evaporation  over  the  large 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  keep  it  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  ocean. 

This  is  further  borne  out  by  analogy  with  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  the  River  Volga  discharges  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  which  the  Mediterra- 
nean, exclusive  of  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  receives 
from  the  rivers  of  Europe ;  and  the  surface  of  that  sea 
evaporates  as  much  as  it  receives,  since  it  has  fallen 
about  100  feet  since  the  unknown  period  when  it 
was  cut  off  from  the  Black  Sea.1 

But  the  area  of  the  Caspian  is  only  about  one- 
third  that  of  the  Mediterranean   at  the  eastern 

1  A.  K.  Johnston's  Phys.  Atlas  ;  or  Appendix,  D.  11. 
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part.  How  very  far  short,  then,  of  the  requisite 
volume  of  water  for  the  purpose  is  supplied  by 
rivers.  We  need  not  wonder  now  at  the  enormous 
body  of  water  flowing  in  from  the  ocean. 

Admiral  Smyth,  who  has  surveyed  so  much  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  given  such  an  admirable 
account  of  it,  makes  known  the  (i  surprising  fact," 
that  it  is  divided  into  two  great  basins  of  nearly 
equal  extent,  by  banks  which  he  discovered.  The 
Levant  basin  has  for  its  barrier  the  Adventure  Bank, 
with  moderate  soundings  in  a  winding  line  from 
Sicily  to  Tunis,  crowned  by  the  Skerki  Rocks.1 
The  western  basin  has  for  its  barrier,  against  the 
Atlantic,  a  bank  about  thirty-five  miles  broad.  The 
depth  on  the  northern  half  of  this  bank,  between 
Capes  Trafalgar  and  Spartel,  is  but  from  twenty 
to  seventy  fathoms,  and  the  other  half  on  the 
southern  side  has  only  220  fathoms.2  Both  banks 
go  rapidly  down  to  "  abyssmal  profundity  "  on  either 
side. 

The  Admiral  shows  the  probability  of  these 
"  sunken  basins  being  partly  formed  by  volcanic 
agency."  If  this  be  so,  we  may  presume  that  the 
two  banks  have  been  raised  by  these  means.  Its 


1  Appendix,  D.  12. 


2  Appendix,  D.  13. 
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secret  working  is  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

Between  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Sicily,  on  the 
"  Adventure  Bank  "  at  least,  there  have  been  signs 
of  activity  very  recently.  In  1831  a  small  volcano 
rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  Sicily,  and 
remained  above  the  surface  about  five  months.  It 
measured  in  circumference  3240  feet,  and  in  height 
107  feet.  It  was  taken  possession  of,  and  named 
Graham's  Island  ;  but  in  1845  it  had  sunk  down 
to  a  depth  of  35  fathoms.1  A  tradition  exists  at 
Malta,  that  there  was  a  volcano  near  the  same  spot 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.2 

In  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Africa  there  are 
no  less  than  ten  shoal  patches  marked  on  the  chart, 
with  soundings  on  them  varying  from  two  to  twenty 
fathoms,  with  deep  water  around.  These  are  the 
crests  of  subaqueous  mountains  that  have  been 
raised  from  the  depths  by  the  same  action,  we  may 
presume,  that  brought  Graham's  Island  to  the  sur- 
face, and  of  which  the  crater  of  the  adjacent  volcanic 
mountain  Etna  is  the  safety-valve.  They  may  all 
be  progressive  steps  in  raising  the  fC  Adventure 
Bank." 

1  Admiral  Smyth's  Mediterranean,  p.  112. 
3  Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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If  they  should  ever  bring  it  to  the  surface,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  two  basins  ; 
then,  since  the  Levant  basin  can  carry  off,  by  eva- 
poration, not  only  all  the  large  rivers  which  pour 
their  streams  into  it,  as  the  Xile,  the  Rhone,  the 
Po,  and  many  of  lesser  note,  but  also  the  surplus  of 
evaporation  in  the  Black  Sea,  from  th  Don,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  the  Danube,  &c,  in 
addition  to  what  passes  from  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar;  when  this  last  and  greatest 
part  of  the  supply  is  taken  away,  the  surface  will 
rapidly  fall  below  the  level  of  the  outer  basin,  because 
the  supply  from  the  rivers,  without  that  through 
Gibraltar,  will  not  be  able  to  balance  the  evapora- 
tion. Indeed,  Nature  gave  significant  hints  that  such 
was  her  intention  when  she  raised  the  numerous 
crests  of  subaqueous  mountains  before  alluded  to,  so 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  Graham's  Isle 
above  it ;  and  she  might  have  accomplished  the 
feat,  had  she  chosen  to  extend  the  energy  through 
the  whole  bank. 

We  may  even  carry  this  hypothetical  extravaganza 
still  further  ;  for,  in  like  manner,  the  Gibraltar  Bank 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  disturbances, 
of  which  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  Lisbon  1 

i  The  great  area  over  which  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755 
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was  a  proof ;  and  if  full  powers  had  been  committed 
to  the  mighty  volcanic  agent,  he  could  easily  have 
again  1  hinged  gates  on  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and 
the  Atlantic  being  thus  cut  off,  the  Rhone  and 
other  tributaries  could  not  then  have  kept  up  the 
surface,  and  thus  evaporation  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  converting  the  Mediterranean  into  two 
great  Dead  Seas  depressed  below  the  Atlantic. 

The  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean  have  each 
communication  with  an  outer  sea,  namely,  the 
former  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  channel  of 

extended  is  very  remarkable.  The  movement  was  most  vio- 
lent in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  even  the  West  Indies,  felt  the  shock 
on  the  same  day. — LyelVs  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 

During  an  earthquake  which  happened  at  Terceira,  an  island 
was  thrown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  from  a  depth  of  150  fa- 
thoms, and  60  fathoms  high,  li  league  in  length. 

1  Tradition,  preserved  in  ancient  authors,  believed  that  the 
land  was  formerly  continuous  in  those  parts  from  Europe  to 
Africa ;  but  that  it  was  cut  through  by  that  wonder-working 
hero  Hercules  ;  and  geologists  show  that,  during  the  tertiary 
period,  the  "Strait  of  Gibraltar  probably  continued  shut;" 
that  is,  while  the  waters  of  our  inland  sea  mingled  with  those 
of  the  Indian  Sea  through  the  channels  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
covered  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  Lower  Egypt,  and  part  of  Ara- 
bia ;  "  which  seems  to  explain  the  analogy  of  the  fossils  of  the 
middle  and  higher  Mediterranean  beds,  with  creatures  still 
living  in  the  Red  and  Indian  Seas,  and  with  petrifactions  of 
corresponding  ages  in  the  great  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian."  — Johnston's  Phys.  Atlas>  A.  iv.  p.  7. 
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the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Atlantic,  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  There 
is  this  difference,  however ;  the  one  discharges  water 
into  the  outer  sea,  while  the  other  receives  from  it. 

In  the  Black  Sea  there  appear  to  me  to  be  two 
extraordinary  circumstances,  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
are  somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  expla- 
nations, but  only  in  appearance. 

The  first  is  that,  from  a  comparison  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  supposed  mean 
strength  of  its  current,  with  the  volume  of  its  afflu- 
ents, it  would  seem  to  discharge  more  water  into  the 
Mediterranean  than  it  receives  from  the  great  rivers.1 

The  second  is  that,  although  it  receives  fresh  water 
only,  that  which  it  discharges  is  very  salt,  though  it 
may  not  be  so  salt  as  the  ocean.2 

1  Tournefort  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  is  "surprised  tbat 
the  Black  Sea  does  not  become  larger  by  the  excels  of  the 
receipts  by  the  rivers  over  the  discharge  by  the  Bosphorus." 
He  believes  "  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace  not  to  be  comparable 
in  volume  with  any  one  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Euxine 
and  that  there  must  be  some  subterranean  canals."  —  Vol.  i. 
p.  94. 

2  It  is  very  salt,  according  to  the  disagreeable  experience  I 
had  when  bathing  in  the  Bosphorus. 

Against  this  personal  judgment,  however,  I  must  say,  that 
Tournefort  says  it  is  "  not  so  briny  as  the  ocean."  Admiral 
Smyth  calls  it  only  "  brackish." 

"  As  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  comprehends  960,000  square 
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As  I  am  not  aware  that  these  peculiarities  have 
been  accounted  for,  I  will  venture  to  give  my 
opinion  on  them  at  the  risk  of  getting  out  of  my 
depth  in  antediluvian  seas. 

1.  Ancient  tradition1,  the  local  examinations  of  a 
celebrated  traveller 2,  and  the  inductions  of  geologists 
show,  that,  in  the  tertiary  epoch,  a  "  great  ocean 
stretched  from  the  recesses  of  Siberia,  and  joined 
with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Black  Sea.  Asia 

miles,  and  its  surface  contains  only  180,000  square  miles,  it 
follows  that  each  square  mile  of  its  surface  receives  the  drain- 
age of  5^  of  a  square  mile.  This  will  account  for  the  small 
degree  of  saltness  of  its  waters.  Their  specific  gravity,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  fresh  water,  is  1142  to  1000.  The  water  of 
the  Atlantic  is  1288  ;  but  it  contains  more  salt  than  the  water 
of  the  Baltic,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  only  about  1089 
or  1042."—  Penny  Cyc. 

The  expression  "  as  salt  as  the  ocean,"  however,  is  a  very 
vague  comparison ;  for  there  must  be  a  very  different  degree 
of  saturation  between  a  northern  and  a  tropical  ocean,  as, 
owing  to  a  lower  temperature,  the  former  will  hold  a  smaller 
amount  of  salt  in  solution  than  the  latter.  The  water  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  nearly  potable. 

1  Strabo  says,  "The  Caspian  Sea  was  a  gulf  of  the  ocean." 
Lib.  xi.  c.viii. 

2  Pallas  attributes  the  formation  of  the  numerous  salt  lakes 
around  the  Caspian  to  the  waters  having  been  left  in  basins, 
or  gulfs,  on  the  retreat  of  the  sea  by  evaporation.  He  shows 
where  the  Caspian  may  have  communicated  with  the  Sea  of 
Azof  by  the  basin  of  the  Manytsch  ;  also  with  the  Aral  Sea. 
—  Second  Journey,  torn.  i.  pp.  294-311.,  and  First  Journey, 
pp.  193-195. 
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Minor  contained  small  isolated  basins ;  though  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  south  and  east  was  confined  by 
its  present  banks."  1 

This  great  ocean  "covered  nearly  the  whole  of 
[Russia ;  but  it  must  have  been  very  shallow,  because 
it  appears  that  the  Volga,  in  a  course  of  2400  miles, 
has  a  fall  of  only  633  feet,  of  which  100  are  below 
the  level  of  the  Euxine.2  The  inclination  of  its  bed 
therefore  was  about  three  inches  per  mile.  When  this 
ocean  was  isolated,  by  the  upheaval,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume, of  the  land  of  Siberia,  so  as  to  have  cut  off  its 
communication  with  a  polar  ocean,  —  and  also  by  the 
upheaval  of  the  region  through  which  the  Bosphorus 
was  subsequently  forced,  so  as  to  have  cut  oif  its 
communication  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
south, — then  the  evaporation  over  so  large  a  surface, 
but  of  such  trifling  depth,  would  have  caused  its 
margin  to  contract  rapidly  towards  the  deeper  parts, 
which  were  the  basins  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine. 

A  process  such  as  I  have  described  as  having 

1  Johnston's  Fhys.  Atlas,  A.  iv.  pp.  7,  8. 

2  In  Johnstons  Physical  Atlas  {River  System,  p.  14.)  the  de- 
pression is  given  as  83  feet ;  but  the  trigonometrical  survey 
made  by  M.  Struve,  &c.,  by  order  of  the  Russian  government, 
in  183G-37,  gives  as  the  result  of  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
101-2  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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produced  the  result  of  the  Dead  Sea  !,  would  have 
isolated  successively  the  Aral,  Caspian,  and  Euxine 
seas :  of  which  the  first  is  still  falling 3  by  evapo- 
ration ;  the  second  seems  to  be  like  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium  from  the  same  cause ;  and 
the  last,  by  the  bursting  of  the  barrier  of  the 
Bosphorus,  is  perhaps  in  process  of  draining.  This 
is  comparatively  recent,  since  it  is  a  fact  which  has 
apparently  come  within  the  reach  of  tradition 3 ;  but 
is  confirmed  by  the  barrenness  of  the  steppes  of  the 
Crimea,  and  of  the  shores  of  Russia  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea,  to  the  extent,  even  at  the  present 
day,  of  100  miles  from  the  coast.4 

1  See  p.  287. 

2  The  level  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  it  seems,  is  constantly  sink- 
ing, which  is  particularly  visible  on  some  cliffs  of  Ustyart,  and 
the  Isle  Nicolas,  where  there  are  evidences  of  the  action  of 
water  on  heights  to  which  the  waves  of  our  days  cannot  attain 
in  the  most  violent  storms.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  is 
thirty-seven  fathoms.  The  water  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  salt, 
but  in  a  less  degree  than  that  of  the  ocean  ;  its  taste  resembles 
that  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  at  about  10C  versts  from  Cronstadt. 

Two  large  rivers,  the  Syr-Daria  (Jaxartes)  and  the  Amu- 
Daria  fall  into  it.  (Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  98.)  The 
Greek  geographers  made  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  flow  into 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian  ;  which  would  prove  that  the 
Sea  of  Aral  has  been  separated  from  it  since  their  time. 

3  Diod.  Siculus  attributes  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  to  the 
bursting  of  the  Bosphorus. 

4  As  might  be  expected,  the  shallowest  part  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  in  the  gulf  between  the  Crimea  and  the  coast  of  Europe 
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The  most  recent  stage  of  the  phenomenon  may 
have  been  the  separation,  except  at  the  Strait  of 
Yenitch,  of  the  Putrid  Sea.  The  next  will  perhaps 
be  of  the  Sea  of  Azof. 1 

north  of  Cape  Kaliakra ;  in  which  the  great  rivers  Danube, 
Dniester,  Bug,  and  Dnieper  deposit  their  silt.  The  hundred- 
fathom  line  stretches  across  this  gulf,  at  a  distance  from  the 
head  of  it  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  In  all  other  known 
parts  of  the  sea,  this  line  approaches  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  shore,  the  central  parts  being  unfathomed. 

1  Polybius  hazarded  the  prediction  that  the  Euxine  was 
destined  to  be  choked  up,  and  to  become  unfit  for  navigation, 
if  not  absolutely  dry  land  ;  and  that,  not  at  a  remote  and  inde- 
finite period,  but  speedily  after  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  ; 
assuming  as  a  proof  that  the  Palus  Ma?otis,  or  Sea  of  Azof, 
having  been  formerly,  according  to  all  tradition,  a  salt  sea, 
had  then  become  a  fresh-water  lake,  with  no  greater  depth  than 
from  five  to  seven  fathoms.  He  further  instances  the  great 
bank  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Dr.  Goodenough  contested 
this  opinion,  adducing  against  it  the  present  state  of  the  sea, 
according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Gaultier,  Mr.  J.  Turton, 
master  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Blonde,"  and  others.  From  these  it  ap- 
pears that  the  water  is  exceedingly  shallow  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Don,  and  only  brackish  ;  but  all  over  the  rest  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof  the  soundings  vary  from  forty  French  feet  in  the 
centre,  to  an  average  perhaps  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  close 
in  with  the  shore.  So  that  he  thinks  there  is  no  confirmation 
of  the  prediction  of  Polybius.  The  data  are,  however,  too 
vague. 

The  Isle  of  Serpents,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  was  said 
by  Arrian  to  have  been  a  present  from  Thetis  to  her  son 
Achilles.  This  clearly  conveys  the  idea  that  it  emerged  by  the 
falling  of  the  sea.  It  would  therefore  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
identify  that  particular  gift  with  an  island  that  may  exist  at 
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The  upheaval  which  isolated  the  great  tertiary 
basin  most  probably  was  not  confined  to  the  northern 
and  southern  margins  ;  but  the  whole  intervening 
and  surrounding  region  may  have  been  raised  by 
it,  as  we  find  on  a  smaller  scale,  lakes  upheaved  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mountains  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  many  proofs  that  es  the  earth's  crust  is  in 
a  perpetual  oscillation."  1 

We  may  therefore,  presume,  that  though  the  sur- 
face of  the  Euxine  was  very  much  brought  down  by 
the  bursting  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  may  still  have 
been  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  after 

any  time ;  for  Thetis  may,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same 
course,  make  many  such  presents,  which  become  added  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  by  deposits  from  that  river.  See  a  paper 
on  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Blonde  "  in  the  Black  Sea,  by  Dr. 
Goodenough,  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

1  We  find  lakes  in  Asia  Minor  lifted  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet.  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bo- 
livia is  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The 
water  in  it  is  neither  bitter  nor  brackish,  but  is  so  nauseous  that 
it  cannot  be  drunk. 

Dr.  Buist  "found  Red-Sea  shells  scattered  in  profusion  all 
over  the  Desert  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet,  between  Cairo  and 
Suez,  and  they  are  mentioned  as  existing  at  an  elevation  of  at 
least  2,000."  —  Journ.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  234. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  tells  us  that  raised  beaches  are  found 
on  the  coast  of  Sweden  at  the  height  of  200  feet  above  the 
sea ;  and  a  recent  survey  of  the  coast  of  Pegu  shows  that 
the  island  of  Cheduba  has  been  uplifted  26  feet  within  the  last 
ninety  years. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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that  cataclysm,  and  they  may  not  yet  be  reduced  to 
a  common  level.  The  process  of  drainage  may  now 
be  going  on. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  account  for  the  first 
peculiarity :  namely,  that  the  Euxine  discharges 
more  water  by  the  Bosphorus  than  it  receives  by  its 
tributary  rivers. 

2.  By  the  contraction  of  the  great  Tertiary  Ocean 
into  limits  so  small  as  the  three  basins,  the  Aral, 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  into  which  its  waters  are 
now  confined,  we  may  assume  that  they  have  be- 
come more  saturated  with  salt  since  they  have  under- 
gone the  process  of  condensation  analogous  to  the 
case  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  and  though,  since  the 
debacle  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Euxine  has  been  con- 
tinually diluted  by  the  yearly  discharge  of  the  fresh- 
water rivers  that  have  been  pouring  into  it  their 
volumes,  it  remains  still,  if  not  so  salt  as  the  ocean, 
all  events  very  brackish. 

The  case  of  the  Euxine  appears  to  be  parallel  with 
that  of  Lake  Tiberias  or  Genesareth ;  and  it  may,  in 
time,  become  like  it  a  freshwater  lake. 

Thus  I  account  for  the  second  peculiarity  of  the 
Euxine  ;  namely,  that  while  it  receives  fresh  water 
only,  that  which  it  discharges  is  salt. 

The  fact,  asserted  by  Gmelin  and  others,  that  the 
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Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  are  not  so  salt  as  the 
ocean,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  Volga,  the 
largest  of  the  tributaries,  having  been  diverted  at 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Caspian  from  the 
Black  Sea l,  and  its  great  volume  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  dilution  of  the  condensed  water  of 
the  former. 

But  here  arises  another  difficulty,  for  the  Caspian, 
having  fallen  100  feet  below  the  point  at  which  its 
surface  must  have  been  when  joined  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  being  now  apparently  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium, it  evaporates  all  the  water  it  receives ;  and 
so  the  remainder  would  retain  its  saltness,  if  it  be 
not  increased.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
saltness  of  either  of  the  two  seas,  it  is  perhaps 
unsafe  to  pronounce,  from  any  single  analysis,  where 
the  extent  as  well  as  the  modifying  elements  are  so 
great.  The  water  at  the  surface,  and  especially  near 
the  rivers,  is  doubtless  very  fresh  compared  with  that 
below  ;  which  will  be  in  various  stages  of  saturation 

1  By  a  ridge  of  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  intervening  between 
the  points  where  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga  diverge  at  right 
angles,  after  their  courses  had  approached  so  nearly.  Pallas 
says  the  Don  is  ten  toises  higher  than  the  Volga ;  and  the 
ridge  must  have  a  sensible  rise ;  for  Mr.  Scott  says  "  we 
soon  reached  the  high  ground  from  Taritzin."  Pallas  asserts 
that  the  shells  found  on  these  heights  belong  to  the  ocean,  and 
are  not  found  in  the  Caspian  nor  in  the  Black  Sea. 

x  2 
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according  to  the  depth.  The  Caspian  is  said  to 
abound  in  fish ;  which  would  prove  it  to  be  less  salt 
than  the  Dead  Sea  of  Syria.  But  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  fisheries  extend  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  embouchures  of  the  great  rivers. 
From  the  description  given  by  Pallas,  I  should 
conclude  they  do  not;  and  Colonel  Monteith  says 
they  are  not  in  the  open  sea. 

We  are  not  positively  informed  whether  any  of  the 
finny  tribe  are  found  in  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
J orclan ;  though  it  is  asserted  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
lake  is  fishless.1  The  Jordan  indeed  below  Gene- 
sareth  has  never  been  generally  spoken  of  as  having 
fish;  but  in  that  freshwater  lake  it  was  anciently 
abundant,  and  the  river  at  Jacob's  Bridge  is  said 
by  Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible)  to  be  plentifully 
stocked. 

If  my  supposition  be  correct,  that  the  Euxine  dis- 
charges more  water  than  it  receives,  then  its  surface 
should  be  still  falling.  On  this  point  the  data  are  too 
vaguely  known  to  be  to  able  found  any  approximate 

1  "  Although  two  rivers,  supporting  very  large  and  numerous 
fish,  empty  themselves  into  it  (the  Dead  Sea),  of  which  the 
Jordan  is  the  chief,  which  flows  near  Jericho,  not  even  one  of 
all  the  fish  (in  them)  passes  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
and  if  a  man  should  catch  any,  and  put  them  into  the  lake,  soon 
he  sees  them  die."1  —  Reland,  p.  243. 
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calculation ;  but  the  evaporation  from  the  Caspian 
would  give  a  measure  of  one  of  the  elements  for  it ; 
since,  if  its  area  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  latter  would  have  eleven-twenty-sevenths 1  of 
the  water  it  receives  from  the  rivers  remaining  from 
evaporation,  and  to  be  discharged  by  the  Bosphorus. 
But  the  statements  of  the  area  of  the  Caspian  vary 
from  120,000  to  180,000  square  miles.  The  other 
elements  are  equally  uncertain.2 

The  proofs  of  falling  of  the  surface  of  the  Euxine, 
shown  by  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea,  &c,  may  only 
relate  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  debacle  of  the 
Bosphorus  ;  and  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  that 
be  still  in  action.3 

By  comparing  great  things  with  small,  we  some- 
times gain  a  glimmering  of  truth.  For  instance, 
Jason  passed  through  the  narrow  and  shallow  chan- 
nel between  the  Symplegades  or  Cyanean  Rocks 
and  the  mainland,  in  his  good  ship  "  Argo,"  having 
first  found  it  practicable  by  sending  a  dove  through. 

1  The  Caspian  receives*] 6,  and  the  Euxine  -27  parts,  taking 
the  running  waters  of  Europe  at  1*00. — Phys.  Atlas.  (Appendix, 
D.  13.) 

2  Appendix,  D.  14. 

, 3  The  myth  alluded  to  by  Arrian  of  the  present  of  Serpent's 
Island  by  Thetis  to  her  son  Achilles,  may  be  taken  as  a  record 
of  the  falling  of  the  surface.  She  possibly  still  continues  her 
bounty. 

x  3 
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I  did  the  same  thing  in  my  "  light  ka'ik,"  called 
a  kirlanjih,  or  swallow. 

As  the  e(  Argo  "  was  a  large  vessel  rowed  by  fifty 
stout  fellows,  she  must  have  had  a  draught  of  some 
feet;  my  little  "swallow"  only  drew  a  very  few 
inches  ;  and  one  of  the  ka'ikjihs  piloted  her  by  simply 
looking  over  the  bow,  in  the  clear  water,  for  the 
tortuous  channel. 

A  circumstantial  account  (excepting  the  sound- 
ings) has  been  given  of  the  expedition  of  the  former 
by  one  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who,  taking  a  poetical  li- 
cence with  the  loo-book  of  the  "  Aro-o,"  has  attributed 
to  these  Cyanean  Rocks  an  erratic  disposition,  and  a 
perverse  tendency  to  knock  their  heads  together, 
especially  if  they  could  get  a  ship  between  them. 
The  poet  does  this  by  what  landsmen  call  a  figure  of 
speech,  whereby  they  "  overhaul "  their  words,  and 
shift  them  "  end  for  end,"  That  is,  he  makes  rocks 
sheer  about,  while  eddy  currents  run  straight. 

"  As  when  our  messmate  has  a  spree  on  shore, 
He  shapes  his  course,  and  votes  the  walls  a  bore ; 
Jack  ne'er  to  starboard  nor  to  port  will  veer,  — 
They  run  him  foul.    My  eyes  !  how  wild  they  steer  !" 

Jack  Ashore. 

It  appears  that  when  Jason  entered  the  Bosphorus 
he  consulted  an  old  blind  pilot,  who  was  "  hard 
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up,"  owing  to  misconduct ;  one  Phineus,  who  told 
him  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  the  Euxine 
by  reason  of  the  very  turbulent  whirlpools  and 
strong  indraught  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait :  but, 
in  a  fit  of  gratitude  for  having  been  rescued  from 
the  beaks  by  two  of  the  crew  of  the  "Argo  V'  he 
promised  to  let  them  into  the  secret  of  a  passage  in- 
side the  S^mplegades,  or  "  Cyanea's  Rocks,"  whereby 
the  strength  of  the  current  might  be  avoided  and  the 
ship  would  gain  a  good  offing.2 

He  acknowledged  he  had  been  an  old  humbug 3, 
but  swore  that  this  time  he  would  not  deceive 
them.4 

1  Then  Zetes  hastes  th'  inquiring  crowd  to  teach 
Though  weary  pantings  interrupt  his  speech  ; 
How,  far  from  hence,  the  Harpies  they  pursued ; 
How  Iris  came  to  save  the  rav'ning  brood  : 
Yet,  pitying  Phineus,  how  by  Styx  she  swore 
The  hateful  race  should  torture  him  no  more ; 
And  how  th'  ill-omen'd  birds  (as  terror  wrought) 

The  caverns  of  deep  Cretan  mountains  sought.  600 

2  But  through  the  rocks  a  passage  should  ye  gain, 
Avoid  the  land,  and  navigate  the  deep. 

3  In  Phineus,  by  prophetic  gifts  destroy'd, 

Behold  the  doom  of  prescience  ill  employ'd.  440 

4  Be  witness  for  me,  all  ye  pow'rs  below  ! 

And  may  my  shade  nor  peace  nor  respite  know, 

If  false  this  oath,  that  you  offend  not  Jove,  361 

You  draw  no  vengeance  from  the  powers  above. 

Apol.  Rhodius. 

x  4 
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He  lent  them  his  own  pilot-boat  the  i(  Dove," 
which  Euphemus,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Argo," 
held  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  by  her  "  painter."  1 

Phinens  describes  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  2, 
and  tells  Jason  first  to  send  the  jolly-boat,  the 
"  Dove,"  through  to  sound  the  channel 3,  giving  him 
at  the  same  time  this  notable  piece  of  information ; 
namely,  that  if  the  jolly-boat  should  stick  fast,  in  all 
probability  there  would  not  be  water  enough  for  the 
ship.  In  this  case  he  advises  him  to  make  a  "  stern- 
board,"  and  "  back  out  of  it !  "  4 

Having  received   his  sailing   directions,  Jason 

1  Nor  did  the  train  neglect  the  turtle-dove, 
The  harbinger  of  safety  from  above  : 

As  with  a  band  Euphemus  check'd  her  flight, 

She  flutter'd  round  his  hand  on  pinions  light.  750 

2  When  first  from  hence  your  parting  course  you  steer, 
AVithin  a  strait  Cyanea's  rocks  appear. 

Arduous  the  task  through  these  your  way  to  keep, 
Unstay'd,  unrooted,  wand'ring  in  the  deep. 
Ofttimes  they  rush,  with  front  to  front  opposed, 
And  clashing  dreadful,  both  in  one  are  closed. 

3  First  let  a  dove  the  dang'rous  passage  try; 

If  through  the  rocks  unhurt  she  chance  to  fly,  " 
And  reach  the  sea  beyond  with  prosp'rous  flight, 
Then  forward  rush, —  then  ply  your  oars  with  might. 

4  Crush'd  in  her  midway  flight,  if  fails  the  dove, 
Then  backward  turn,  nor  tempt  the  pow'rs  above. 

Apol.  Rhodius. 
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hoists  a  "  white  feather  V  and  steers  for  the 
dreaded  channel,  full  of  whirlpools  and  cross-cur- 
rents. When  sufficiently  near,  Euphemus  casts  off 
the  painter  2 ;  and  the  crew  of  the  "  Argo "  toss  up 
their  oars  3,  "  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  a-head  "  on 
the  "  Dove." 

The  jolly-boat  has  great  difficulty  in  stemming 
the  current  and  in  steering  clear  of  the  rocks  4 ;  but 
succeeds  in  getting  through  to  the  open  sea  with 
the  loss  of  her  rudder,  and  some  oars  washed  over- 
board.5 

The  crew  of  the  tfc  Argo  "  give  three  cheers6,  and 


The  mouth  of  that  dire  strait  the  heroes  found  ; 
Tremendous  rocks  the  winding  passage  bound ; 
Its  course  beneath  an  adverse  current  held, 
With  foamy  whirlpools,  and  the  ship  repell'd. 
 What  terror  seiz'd  the  band  ! 

Euphemus  loosed  the  bird  of  pinions  light ; 

With  hands  upraised  the  sailors  mark  her  flight, 

And  wait  th'  event  with  mingled  hope  and  dread, 

As  through  the  pass  on  airy  plumes  she  sped.  790 

High  o'er  the  boiling  deep  the  foam  is  hurl'd, 
In  eddies  caught  the  giddy  bark  is  whirl'd. 

Safe  through  the  closing  rocks  the  turtle  springs, 
But  shorn  of  plumage  from  her  tail  and  wings. 

The  mariners  rejoice,  with  eager  cry, 

Apol.  ffliodius. 
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Typhys  the  coxswain  sings  out,  c<  Now,  my  lads, 
give  way  !  "  1 

It  appears  that  there  had  been  a  ((  black  north- 
easter "  blowing  from  the  Euxine,  and  it  had  left  a 
heavy  swell  on  the  rocks.  One  strikes  the  "  Argo  " 
on  the  bow;  but  Tiphys  eases  the  helm2,  and  the 
ship  rides  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  over  the  rocks 3 
(a  bold  thing  to  do).  When  nearly  through,  the 
rocks  seemed  to  close  the  passage  right  a-head.4 
Tiphys  minds  his  weather  helm 5 ;  and,  watching  the 
prudent  moment,  he  claps  the  tiller  hard  a-lee 6, 
the  "  Argo  "  shoots  over  to  the  other  side 7,  giving  a 
close  shave  to  the  rocks,  which  damage  the  ginger- 

1  And  Tiphys  shouts  "  Your  oars  with  vigour  ply." 

2  ...    Tiphys  at  the  helm,  with  watchful  skill, 
And  dext'rous  hand,  anticipates  that  ill. 

3  Beneath  the  keel  the  billow  spent  its  force ; 
Buoy'd  o'er  the  rocks,  the  bark  pursued  her  course. 
Forward  she  scuds,  the  wat'ry  menace  braves, 
And  to  the  deep  pursues  the  refluent  waves ; 

But  adverse  currents  soon,  with  eddying  shocks, 
Detain  her  midway  'twixt  the  fatal  rocks  ; 
Fast-rooted  in  that  dark  abyss  of  fear. 

4  Closing  again,  the  rocks  re-bellow  near  ; 

Then  to  their  succour  came  the  blue-eyed  maid  ; 

5  The  rocks  with  force  divine  her  left  hand  stay'd. 

6  Supported  by  her  right  the  bark  advanced, 

7  And  o'er  the  waters  like  an  arrow  glanced; 

Apol.  Rhodhis. 
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bread  about  her  quarter-gallery  \  and  she  gallantly 
shoots  into  the  open  sea  2,  and  gains  an  offing. 

Now,  in  this  simple  narrative  of  the  ship's  pro- 
ceedings, divested  of  the  poet's  gammon  and  figures 
of  speech,  and  all  that,  there  seems  to  be  strong 
reason  for  believing  that,  between  the  time  of  the 
other  bold  navigator  and  myself,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the  channel,  from  a  few 
feet  (number  unknown)  to  a  few  inches. 

It  is  very  much,  and  hydrographically  to  be  la- 
mented, that  the  poet  did  not  publish  Jason's  survey 
with  the  fragment  of  his  log-book  ;  for  it  is  evident 
the  gallant  officer  thought  he  had  done  posterity  a 
very  great  service  in  having  buoyed  off  the  channel 
and  fixed  the  position  of  the  rocks.3 

"  As  when  bould  Napier  steer'd  for  Bomarsund, 
He  sent  a  Bull- dog  to  survey  the  ground." 

Assuming  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  few  hydro- 


Yet,  as  her  stern  received  the  parting  stroke, 
The  sculptur'd  ornaments  the  conflict  broke. 

Triumphant  o'er  the  waves  the  vessel  rode. 

Fast  rooted  in  the  deep  the  rocks  remain'd 
For  ever  fixed ;  by  Destiny  ordain'd, 
When  once  a  mortal  birth  the  straits  had  pass'd, 
No  more  to  wander  in  the  briny  vast.  —  The  Argonautics 
of  Apol.  Rhodius,  Preston's  trans,  bk.ii. 
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graphical  data,  we  may  infer,  that  in  Jason's  time 
the  surface  of  the  Euxine  must  have  been  much 
higher  than  it  now  is 1 ;  and  consequently  that  the 
strength  of  the  current  was  proportionately  greater. 
The  sea  having  fallen  by  drainage  since  that  remote 
period,  may  or  may  not  be,  at  the  present  day,  at 
that  point  of  equilibrium  with  the  outer  sea  that 
would  be  affected  only  by  the  greater  or  less  excess 
of  water  from  the  rivers,  over  the  amount  lost  by 
evaporation  ;  which  excess  is  disposed  of  through  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  data  we  are  in  possession  of  are  so  vague, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  reasonable 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  For  instance,  the  current 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bosphorus  is  put  in 
our  charts  as  four  knots ;  and  at  one  spot,  called  the 
Devil's  current,  it  is  even  marked  as  five  knots  per 

1  M.  le  Gras,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau,  in  his  "  Sailing  Di- 
rections for  the  Sea  of  Marmora,"  speaking  of  the  gulfs  on 
either  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Ataki  (ancient  Cyzicus),  says  : 
"  They  are  separated  by  a  small  strip  of  land,  which,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  over  which 
two  wooden  bridges  had  been  thrown  to  communicate  with  the 
shore  of  Asia."  As  this  is  now  a  dry  isthmus,  it  would  prove 
there  has  been  a  fall  of  the  surface  of  that  sea  since  the  time  to 
which  the  account  may  be  referred.  However,  I  must  say,  that 
I  have  not  found  the  passage  about  the  bridges,  and  though 
Strabo  frequently  calls  Cyzicus  an  island,  he  also  alludes  to  an 
isthmus. 
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hour.  This  of  course  must  be  taken  as  its  mean 
strength  in  those  reaches.  But  in  a  calculation 
which  I  have  attempted,  on  an  assumption  of  a 
mean  current  of  two  knots  only,  the  great  depth  of 
the  Bosphorus  would  discharge  such  an  enormous 
volume  of  water  (contrary  to  Tournefort's  opinion), 
that  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea  would  be  lowered 
several  feet  every  year.1  There  must,  therefore,  be 
something  wrong  in  the  given  strength  of  the 
current.  One  officer,  indeed,  who  has  good  oppor- 
tunities of  judging,  believes  that  the  eddy  current 
runs  up  inshore  at  a  stronger  rate  than  is  generally 
supposed.  He  also  infers  that  there  must  be  an 
undercurrent  running  back  towards  the  Black  Sea, 
having  observed  that  fishermen's  nets  are  sometimes 
drifted  upwards,  while  the  boats  are  stationary. 

Now  that  we  have  temporary  possession  of  the 
Black  Sea,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  interesting 
objects  may  be  attained;  namely, — 

1.  To  determine  the  strength  of  the  current. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  tradition,  by  marks  on  the 
shore  or  otherwise,  whether  any  change  has  recently 

1  On  the  other  hand,  observations  made  by  Colonel  Mon- 
teith  near  Poti,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Euxine,  make  that 
sea  precisely  at  the  same  level  as  the  ocean  (212°  Fahrenheit). 
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taken  place  in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

3.  To  analyse  the  water  of  the  sea  at  different 
places;  that  is,  in  the  middle  and  near  to  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers;  where  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  saturation  by  salt  may  be  expected 
to  occur.  Gmelin  found  10^  ounces  of  salt,  in 
122  lbs.  of  water.  He  gives  the  relative  saltness 
of  the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic  as  one  to  four. 

4.  To  ascertain  the  relative  heights  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

THE  WATERSHED. 

The  downward  Slope  of  the  Wady  Arabah  recently  discovered. 

—  Burckhardt.  — Irby  and  Mangles.  —  The  Comte  de  Ber- 
tou's  Journey.  —  Unsuccessful  from  the  Loss  of  his  Instru- 
ments. —  Reasons  for  thinking  him  mistaken  in  his  Assump- 
tions and  Estimations. — Dr.  Schubert's  Evidence  important. 

—  Seems  to  prove  the  Watershed  to  be  of  slight  Elevation, 
and  to  be  nearer  to  Akabah  than  De  Bertou  believes.  — 
Dr.  Robinson's  Evidence  tends  to  the  same  Notion.  —  The 
general  Conclusion  is  that  the  Watershed  has  not  been  de- 
termined. 

As  the  existence  of  the  great  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
unknown  until  the  year  1837,  so  the  fact  of  the 
downward  slope,  northwards  to  the  Dead  Sea,  had 
not  only  been  overlooked,  but  it  was  assumed  to  have 
an  opposite  inclination.  Thus  Burckhardt,  in  1812, 
one  of  the  most  careful  of  travellers,  thought  he  saw 
enough  of  the  nature  of  the  valley  and  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  declare  his  belief  that  the  Jordan  anciently- 
traversed  the  whole  valley  of  the  two  Ghors,  and 
emptied  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah1,  before 


1  Appendix,  E.  1. 
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the  catastrophe  which  was  supposed  to  have  given  a 
new  reservoir  for  its  waters  in  the  abyss  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  and  although  we  must  suppose  he  admitted  that 
new  arrangement,  he  does  not  show  that  he  had 
detected  such  a  disposition  of  the  Wady  Arabah,  as 
would  have  effectually  barred  such  a  discharge.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  a  sandy  wall,  which 
crosses  the  valley  at  the  southern  extremity,  prevents 
the  waters  from  flowing,  as  they  were  originally 
supposed  to  have  done,  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Laborde  commenced  his  journey  from  Akabah 
"  sur  la  pente  du  gravier  et  de  sable  qui  descend  cles 
montagnes,  en  laissant  a  gauche  le  lit  des  eaux  qui 
s'ecoulent  au  temps  des  pluies  de  Ouadi  J etoum,  et 

dune  autre  vallee  sur  la  rive  droite  Une 

vallee  s'oeuvre  a  gauche  ;  elle  semble  venir  du  sud- 
sud-ouest,  et  dans  la  meme  direction  que  les  chaines 
des  montagnes." 

After  three  hours  and  a  half,  he  says  of  the 
ravines, ee  leur  direction  ainsi  que  celle  des  montagnes 
semblent  etre  du  sud-sud-est  au  nord-nord-ouest." 
After  travelling  for  about  nine  hours  beyond  the  spot 
where  he  makes  the  preceding  remark,  he  arrived  at 
the  Wady  Gimmdel,  which  is  known  to  flow  toward 
the  Lake  Asphaltites.  (Laborde,  p.  79.) 

The  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke  of 
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the  fact  of  the  depression  led  geographers  to  sus- 
pect the  truth,  —  the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
following  year,  with  a  worthy  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, the  Comte  de  Bertou  resolved  to  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  Wady,  which  no  one 
had  hitherto  done,  to  determine  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

He  proved  the  fact  of  the  slope  downwards  to  the 
north ;  but  owing  to  the  breaking  of  his  instruments, 
the  extent  and  elevation  of  the  tract  of  land  lying 
between  the  northern  margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
and  the  position  at  the  same  level  in  the  Wady 
Arabah,  on  the  northern  face  of  the  slope,  is  a 
problem  still  to  be  solved. 

This  tract  of  land  contains  the  ridge,  if  there  be 
one,  that  separates  the  torrents,  flowing  northwards 
on  one  side  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  southwards  on  the 
other  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  It  is  the  watershed 
or  water-parting  of  the  Wady  Arabah. 

The  notices  that  have  been  given  by  travellers  on 
this  important  point  of  physical  geography,  although 
at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be  conclusive,  and  have 
been  acted  on  as  such,  in  the  construction  of  maps 
of  those  regions,  are  very  conflicting  among  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  are  not  properly  understood  and 
applied.    It  may  therefore  be  well  to  collate  and  ex- 

VOL.  i.  Y 
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amine  them,  in  order  that  the  value  and  amount  of 
the  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  may  be 
rightly  estimated. 

Burckhardt  crossed  the  Wady  Arabah,  the  Kadesh 
Barnea,  in  1812,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
hours' journey  from  Akabah.1  He  calls  it  a  "plain 
presenting  to  the  view  an  expanse  of  shifting  sand  2, 
whose  surface  was  broken  by  innumerable  undula- 
tions and  low  hills." 

Nothing  can  be  gained  from  this,  except  that  he 
did  not  notice  an  acclivity  either  way.  The  low  hills 
which  he  saw  may  be  or  may  not  be  the  watershed 
of  the  valley ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  these  hills  are  above  or  below  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  and  even  if  they  should  be  found  above  that 
level,  the  watercourse  between  them  may  be  below 
it. 

He  was  an  hour  and  a  half  crossing  the  Wady ; 
then,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  gentle  ascent,  he 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  western  hills,  and  de- 
scended by  a  short  and  very  gradual  declivity  into 
the  western  plain ;  "  the  level  of  which,  though 
higher  than  that  of  the  Arabah,  is  perhaps  1000  feet 

1  Through  this  valley  the  treasures  of  Ophir  were  probably 
brought  to  the  coffers  of  Solomon. 

2  Appendix,  E.  2. 
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lower  than  the  Eastern  desert."  1  As  only  relative 
value  is  shown  by  this,  it  proves  nothing. 

Irby  and  Mangles  saw  little  of  the  Ghor,  except 
in  crossing  the  end  near  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were 
told  that  the  "plain"  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  which 
bounded  their  view  to  the  souths  continues  all  the 
way  to  Mekka  without  interruption. 

This  is  very  vague,  and  of  no  use,  except  in  show- 
ing that  the  bed  of  the  Wady  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  plain,  and  therefore  presented  no 
palpable  acclivity. 

The  only  specific  information  on  the  subject  is 
derived  from  the  journey  of  the  Comte  de  Bertou  ; 
undertaken,  as  before  said,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  Wady  Arabah  ;  and 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  science  that  his  indefa- 
tigable exertions  have  led  to  no  other  results  than 
those  depending  on  mere  estimation. 

Nevertheless,  he  gives  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
watershed  is  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Wady  Talh, 
or  Acacia  Yale,  at  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  forty -five  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.2 

1.  Because  the  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  Akabah  to 

1  Burck.  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  444. 

2  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  Bulletin 
de  Geographie,  torn.  12. 

Y  2 
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the  southern  prolongation  from  this  point  of  the 
Wady  Arabah : 

2.  He  says  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  two 
slopes,  north  and  south  : 

3.  He  thinks  the  slope  towards  the  Red  Sea 
must  be  very  rapid,  because  his  horizon  was  very 
limited,  and  cut  the  cape  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Arabs  told  him  the  Castle  of  Akabah  is  situated  : 

4.  He  takes  his  observation  of  the  boiling-point  of 
water  as  determining  the  watershed. 

The  opinions  of  this  traveller  are  entitled  to  great 
respect,  from  the  minuteness  of  his  observations,  and 
from  the  care  he  took  to  keep  in  the  trough  of  the 
valley,  throughout  his  arduous  journey,  as  well  as 
from  his  evident  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  but 
as  they  disagree  with  the  remarks  made  by  another 
very  careful  traveller,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  and 
compare  them. 

1.  By  the  name  Akabah  1  (ascent  or  descent)  it  is 

1  "  In  Numb,  xxxiv.  4.,  the  '  Ascent  of  Akrabbim  '  is  men- 
tioned ;  which  appears  to  correspond  very  accurately  to  this 
ascent  of  the  western  mountain  from  the  plain  of  Akabah. 
Into  this  plain,  which  surrounds  the  castle  on  every  side  except 
the  sea,  issues  the  Wady  el  Arabah ;  the  broad  sandy  valley 
which  leads  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  I  crossed  in 
1812,  at  a  day  and  a  half,  or  two  days'  journey  from  Akabah." 
— Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  509. 
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not  improbable  that  his  Arabs  alluded  to  the  as- 
cent of  the  Wady  Talh  ;  which  is  the  high  road  from 
Petra  to  Egypt,  and  is  that  taken  by  Burckkardt 
(1812)  in  going  to  Cairo,  and  which  led  him  by  a 
gentle  ascent  of  one  hour  and  a  half  to  the  summit 
of  the  hills. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  unmistakable  slope  north 
and  south,  I  find,  on  examining  his  original  notes,  that 
four  hours  and  ten  minutes  before  he  had  arrived  at 
this  point  he  suspected  the  intention  of  his  Arabs 
to  mislead  him ;  he  therefore  left  the  direction  they 
pointed  out  to  the  eastward  of  south,  as  the  trough  of 
the  valley  leading  to  the  gulf ;  and,  depending  on  his 
own  judgment  and  on  his  compass,  and  misled  by  a 
fancied  trough,  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  220°  or 
S.  40°  W.  by  compass  ;  and  thus,  in  his  anxiety  to  fol- 
low the  trough  of  the  Wady  Arabah,  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  have  entered  and  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Talh,  a  lateral  valley ;  and  standing  on  the  right 
bank  of  this,  near  the  point  of  separation  between 
the  two  valleys,  he  would  necessarily  have  seen  two 
slopes.  Now,  although  the  Arabs  are  believed  to 
have  a  natural  predilection  for  lies,  the  direction  our 
traveller  was  afterwards  obliged  to  take,  in  order 
to  reach  Akabah,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they 
may  in  this  instance  have  been  telling  the  truth; 
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namely,  that  the  direction  of  the  trough  of  the  Ara- 
bah  was  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  course  taken 
by  the  count.  This  will  receive  confirmation  here- 
after from  an  observation  made  by  Dr.  Robinson. 
It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  such  a  mistake 
should  be  made,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  general 
description  of  this  valley,  and  especially  that  given 
by  Burckhardt,  who  crossed  it  in  this  direction ; 
namely,  that  it  was  a  "  vast  expanse  of  shifting  sand ; " 
in  which  he  does  not  mention  the  trace  of  a  water- 
course, doubtless  from  such  being  so  faint  and  indis- 
tinct, that  it  escaped  his  observation,  which  was 
generally  acute. 

3.  The  singular  remark  he  makes,  while  at  the 
Wady  Talh,  about  the  rapidity  of  a  downward  slope, 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  limited  horizon, 
cutting  the  cape,  I  should  understand  differently ;  that 
is,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  a  rise,  rather  than  of  a 
fall  in  the  ground;  since  a  rapid  slope  downwards 
implies  that  the  observer  is  on  an  elevation,  which 
would  give  an  extended  horizon.  The  remark,  how- 
ever, goes  for  nothing,  as  in  one  sense  it  vitiates  his 
theory,  and  in  the  other  it  would  be  injurious  to  mine. 

4.  The  "  boiling-point "  observations  are  not 
adopted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  ;  but  they  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
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of  the  French  Geographical  Society.  They  would 
not,  however,  agree  with  his  assumed  elevation  of  the 
watershed  at  El  Sath,  or  El  Sate.1 

Continuing  his  journey,  at  seven  miles  beyond  or 
to  the  southward  of  the  point  he  assumed  as  the  water- 
shed, he  arrived  at  the  Wady  Ghurundel ;  which, 
coming  from  the  Shera  mountains,  Burckhardt  says, 
loses  its  waters  in  the  sand  of  the  valley  ;  but  which 
is  supposed,  and  asserted  by  Robinson  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  Arabs,  to  discharge  its  waters  north- 
wards into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  small  discrepancy 
between  these  last  two  travellers  may  be  attributed 
to  the  difference  between  a  lesser  or  greater  volume 
of  water.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  if  Dr.  Robinson's 
Arabs  were  right,  De  Bertou  must  have  been  wrong 
in  his  supposition ;  for  if  the  Ghuriindel  discharged 
northwards,  the  watershed  must  have  been  more  than 
seven  miles  south  of  the  Wady  Talh. 

Returning  from  Akabah,  on  his  way  to  Petra, 

1  Malhereusement  un  accident  me  priva  de  mon  bare-metre  ; 
et  ma  chaine  d'observations  fut  interrompue  a  l'extremite  nord 
du  lac  Asphaltite. 

Au  sud  de  cette  latitude  je  fus  reduit  a  cliercher  les  niveaux 
en  determinant  le  degre  de  l'ebullition  de  l'eau.  On  sait  com- 
bien  cette  methode  d'observation  necessite  de  precautions, 
surtout  quand  on  est,  comme  je  le  fus,  prive  des  instrumens 
construits  ad  Aoc."  —  Bulletin  de  Geog.  torn.  xii.  p.  134. 
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De  Bertou  kept  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wady 
Arabah,  after  passing  Wady  Deleghah,  whose  waters, 
he  says,  flow  towards  the  Red  Sea ;  whereas,  in  going 
south,  he  had  kept  on  the  western  side,  which 
Schubert  says,  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley.  On 
the  second  day  he  halted  at  night,  as  he  asserts,  "  at 
the  line  separating  the  Wadies  Akabah  and  Arabah; 
called  by  the  Arabs  El  Sath  (the  Roof),  or  cul- 
minating point."  He  observes  here  a  range  of  hills 
extending  east  and  west ;  moreover,  he  is  opposite  to 
wThat  he  considered  to  be  the  point  of  the  watershed, 
when  on  the  other  side,  namely,  Wady  Talh.  I  must 
also  add,  that  it  was  probably  about  this  part  that 
Burckhardt  saw  the  undulations  and  low  hills,  and 
so  it  would  appear  to  confirm  his  idea  that  this  line 
of  hills  was  the  watershed.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that*  the  valley  at  this  part  is  fourteen  miles 
w^icle ;  at  least,  between  the  two  points  as  laid  down 
on  the  count's  maps;  and  as  the  deepest  part  of 
the  valley  is  on  the  western  side,  there  must  have 
been  a  considerable  fall  between  El  Sath  and  the 
trough. 

He  gives  at  this  point  528  feet  as  the  elevation 
above  the  sea ;  but  as  he  had  no  instruments  except 
a  bad  thermometer,  with  which  he  tried  to  find  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  his  observations  have  not 
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been  published,  and  he  merely  gives  his  estimation  1 
of  the  height.  The  results,  taken  from  his  rough 
notes,  must  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  as  there  is 
great  discrepancy,  and  they  would  even  give  an 
elevation  far  greater. 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  guided  in  his 
estimation  by  Schubert,  who  encamped,  I  believe, 
near  this  spot.  He  gives  the  elevation  of  it,  not 
differing  very  widely,  but  without  saying  anything 
about  the  watershed.  The  range  of  "  low  hills  "  is 
no  proof  that  the  watershed  is  at  their  summits  ;  since 
the  channel  would  lie  between  them,  and  may  be 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  if  even  the  summits  of 
the  hills  are  above  it. 

I  therefore  submit  that,  notwithstanding  the  zeal 
and  exertions  of  M.  de  Bertou,  his  data  are  not 
sufficient  for  determining  the  position  and  elevation 
of  the  watershed. 

Dr.  Schubert's  barometrical  observations  were 
considered  to  have  established  the  important  case 
in  point.  They  are,  no  doubt,  correct,  as  far  as 
they  go  ;  but  are  valueless  for  our  present  purpose, 
since  the  precise  spot  where  they  were  taken  is  not 
indicated ;  and  he  not  only  does  not  say  that  he  has 

1  El  Sate  dont  de  niveau  peut-etre  evalue  a  ICO  metres  au- 
dessus  de  la  Mediterranee." —  Bullet,  de  Geog.  torn.  xii.  p.  165. 
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fixed  the  position  of  the  watershed,  but  he  makes 
several  pertinent  remarks,  which  would  show  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  at  the  place  where  he  has 
given  his  first  barometrical  determination  of  altitude. 
His  testimony  is  so  important  and  so  circumstantial, 
in  some  respects,  that  I  quote  it  from  the  original ; 
so  that  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions.1 

His  road  near  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains 
began,  soon  after  leaving  Akabah,  gradually  to 
ascend.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  castle  the 
valley  widened  to  twelve  miles,  with  a  rapid  slope 
from  east  to  west ;  and  while  on  the  eastern  side,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  road  lies  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  valley,  the  western  margin  of  it,  along 
the  Tyh  mountains,  is  in  a  depression ;  which  in  the 
middle  can  be  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
During  the  rainy  season  a  great  part  of  this  hollow 
must  be  overflowed  ;  which  may  account,  he  thinks, 
for  the  representation  in  some  of  our  old  maps  of  an 
extension  of  the  iElanitic  Sea  towards  the  north.2 

Another  very  important  remark,  made  by  Dr. 

•  Appendix,  E.  3. 

2  In  M.  Brue  s  Atlas,  published  in  Paris,  1828,  the  map  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia  Petrsea  has  the  head  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf 
divided  into  two  horns,  about  thirty  miles  each  in  length.  At 
the  head  of  the  western  horn  he  has  placed  Ailana ;  and  on  the 
eastern  arm  Asiongaber  and  Calaat  el  Akabah.  The  map  is 
dated  1822. 
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Schubert  on  the  day  following  his  departure  from 
Akabah,  and  therefore  not  far  from  it,  is  that  the 
lateral  valleys,  from  both  the  eastern  and  western 
mountains,  converge  towards  the  north  1  ;  therefore 
their  united  waters  in  the  Wady  Arabah  would 
be  in  that  direction,  or  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
such  case  the  watershed  must  be  to  the  south  of  the 
first  point  of  convergence,  and  not  far  from  the  south 
end  of  the  Wady.  If  this  were  the  only  piece  of 
information  we  possessed  on  this  subject,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  taken  as  conclusive.  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  this  day  —  that  is  to  say,  a  day  and  a 
half's  distance  from  Akabah — that  Schubert's  first 
barometrical  observation  was  made.  It  gave  465 
Paris  feet  for  the  elevation  of  his  encampment ;  and 
this  has  been  taken  as  fixing  the  height  of  the  water- 
shed, notwithstanding  his  having  asserted  distinctly 
that  he  began  to  ascend  on  the  extreme  eastern  side 
of  the  valley  soon  after  leaving  Akabah,  having  on 
his  left  a  rapid  slope  towards  the  Western  mountains, 
or  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  as  he  expressly 
declares.  Moreover,  he  does  not  say  a  word  that 
would  authorise  the  adoption  of  this  altitude  for  the 
watershed ;  and  there  would  be  as  much  reason  for 
taking  his  observation  of  the  next  evening,  954  feet. 


1  Appendix,  E.  4.  ;  see  also  Laborde,  p.  32C.  above. 
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The  near  coincidence  in  position  and  elevation  with 
De  Bertou's  El  Sate  may  have  led  to  its  adoption 
by  geographers ;  although,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
latter  traveller  took  the  observation  of  the  former 
as  his  guide,  the  conformity  would  not  be  a  con- 
firmation. 

It  appears  more  probable,  that  both  had  arrived 
at  a  regular  halting  station,  high  up  in  the  Shera 
mountains :  especially  as  De  Bertou  says  the  Arabs 
had  selected  this  spot  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  pasturage  for  their  flocks  in  the  adjacent  lateral 
valleys ;  into  one  of  which,  the  Maaferah,  he  crossed 
on  the  following  day :  so  that  the  "  roof n  might 
mean,  in  the  account  of  the  Arabs,  the  ridge 
between  two  of  these. 

Dr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  most  valuable  authori- 
ties for  the  topography  of  Syria,  &c,  crossed  the 
southern  Ghor  twice ;  but  unfortunately  did  not  tra- 
verse the  whole  length,  or  he  assuredly  would  have 
set  the  matter  at  rest.1  His  first  visit  was  only 
in  crossing  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  the  Castle  of 
Akabah.  When  he  says  the  torrents  from  the 
western  mountains,  when  not  absorbed  by  the  sand, 
fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  near  its  north-west' 


1  Appendix,  E.  5. 
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corner,  his  statement  would  appear  to  be  at  variance 
with  Schubert's  account  of  the  converging  valleys ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  Robinson  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  valley,  and  therefore  only  speaks  of  the 
torrents  in  the  immediate  vicinity/  where  the  valley 
was  only  four  miles  wide ;  whereas  Schubert  had 
passed  this  narrow  part,  which  might  have  been 
"the  strait,"  and  he  speaks  of  its  having  attained 
a  breadth  of  twelve  miles  at  a  short  distance  from 
Akabah.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  other 
watercourse ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  along  the  rest 
of  the  northern  shore,  the  sea  has  thrown  up  an 
unbroken  bank  of  sand  and  gravel,  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  Wady,  which  seems  to  have  little  or  no 
acclivity  towards  the  north.  Towards  the  western 
mountains  a  large  tract  has  the  appearance  of  moist, 
marshy  ground ;  which  corroborates  what  Schubert 
says  on  the  same  point.  Stephen  also  speaks  to  the 
like  effect.1 

The  most  important  information  given  by  this 
observant  traveller  is  the  description  of  the  Wady 
as  seen  from  the  Pass  of  Nemela;  a  commanding 
position  on  the  western  flank  of  Mount  Hor. 
j    "  Towards  the  south  the  direction  of  a  small 
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fountain,  'Am  Melihy,  was  pointed  out  at  the  mouth 
of  a  short  Wady  south  of  the  Jerafeh.  In  the 
same  quarter  we  could  distinctly  perceive  Wady  el 
Jeib  (the  trough  of  the  Arabah)  winding  along  the 
middle  of  El  Arabah  from  the  south,  and  at  length 
sweeping  off  north-west,  as  if  to  meet  the  J erafeh  ; 
and  having  received  this  Wady,  it  again  winds 
north-east,  and  afterwards  north-westerly,  so  as  to 
pass  El  Weibeh  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains. 
Here  our  guides  again  assured  us  that  the  waters 
of  the  southern  Wady,  Ghurundel,  flow  northivards 
through  El  Jeib :  and  we  had  no  reason  to  distrust 
the  accuracy  of  their  information ;  for  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  Arabah,  and  of  the  Jeib  winding 
through  it  so  far  south  of  the  J  erafeh,  led  naturally 
to  the  same  conclusion." 

Again  he  says,  "  We  had  now  learned  enough  of 
the  region  to  understand  why  the  Jerafeh  and  all 
the  Wadies  which  drain  the  western  desert,  should 
run  towards  the  north ;  a  fact  which  at  first  appeared 
very  singular."  He  places  the  watershed  at  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  with  a 
salt  marsh  intervening. 

Now,  supposing  the  short  Wady  "  south  of  the 
Jerafeh  "  to  be  identical  with  the  Wady  Talh,  which 
is   probable,   as   the  latter  is  also  south  of  the 
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Jerafeh,  it  is  evident  that  the  trough  of  the  Arabah, 
Wady  el  Jeib,  has  its  origin  far  to  the  south  of 
the  supposed  watershed  of  De  Bertou;  and,  in  its 
north-westerly  bend  to  meet  the  Jerafeh,  there  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  his  Arabs  were  right  in 
wishing  him  to  take  a  course  to  the  south-east ;  so 
that,  by  rejecting  their  advice,  he  most  probably  left 
the  trough  of  the  Arabah,  the  Wady  el  Jeib,  and 
entered  that  of  El  Talh. 

The  salt  marsh  seen  by  Riippell  and  Robinson 
strengthens  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Schubert,  that 
it  may  account  for  the  prolongation  of  the  ^Elanitic 
Gulf  in  old  charts,  and  would  show  analogy  with 
the  Bitter  Lakes  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Both  may 
have  been  detached  from  the  sea  by  upheaval  of  the 
band.  But,  in  any  case,  the  existence  of  a  salt  marsh 
is  a  proof  that  some  portion  of  the  Wady  Arabah 
is  level  with  the  sea,  if  not  below  it  —  at  that  dis- 
tance at  least.  This  would  limit  the  length,  and 
perhaps  the  height,  of  the  upheaved  land ;  the 
hypothetical  strait,  that  originally  joined  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  that  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah. 

Laborde  says  but  little  of  this  valley ;  but  as  he 
was  under  the  then  universal  impression  that  it  was 
the  course  of  the  Jordan,  he  must  have  looked 
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upon  it  as  having  a  slope  downwards  to  the  Red 
Sea. 

I  have  thus  brought  together  all  that  I  can  learn 
upon  this  subject;  and  my  object  has  been  to  enable 
the  reader  to  form  as  good  a  judgment  as  may  be 
from  such  scanty  materials.  He  may  fancy  I  have 
a  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  the  watershed  is  low ; 
and  this  I  must  honestly  confess  is  the  truth,  as  I 
have  an  object  in  view  l}  the  carrying  out  of  which 
entirely  depends  on  such  being  the  case.  However, 
I  think  impartiality  will  admit,  that  the  sum  of  the 
evidence  I  have  brought  forward  proves  thus  much, 
that  nothing  is  knoicn,  not  even  enough  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  watershed  at  all,  beyond  a  mere  bank 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  "  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  Wady."  This,  however,  must 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  two  basins  were 
separated,  whether  by  the  vast  power  of  subter- 
ranean movement  or  by  the  agency  of  the  diminutive 
zoophite.  In  the  former  case  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  what  may  have  been  the  amount  of  the  up- 
heaval. The  fact  so  well  established  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  only  points  to  the  probability  of  a  similar 
action  having  been  effected  in  this  part ;  but  it 

1  My  project  of  a  ship  canal,  founded  on  this,  has  been  laid 
before  Her  Majesty's  government. 
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cannot  give  the  slightest  indication  as  to  the 
amount,  although  it  has  been  so  well  calculated  for 
Suez.  In  that  region  the  maximum  force  seems 
to  be  to  the  southward ;  but  there  are  no  data  to 
show  how  far  eastward  it  may  have  worked. 

If  the  strait  has  been  filled  up  by  coral  reefs,  for 
which  the  apparent  analogy  of  the  Strait  of  Tirahn 
gives  us  the  hint,  then  the  filled-up  portion  in  all 
probability  will  be  very  low  ;  that  is,  level  ground  but 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  the  low  hills 
seen  by  Burckhardt  may  have  been  islands  in  that 
strait. 

Riippell  also  says,  that  the  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  is  a  salt  swamp. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

THE  DEAD  SEA  CANAL. 

The  Depression.  —  Mountainous  Walls.  —  The  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon.  —  Watershed  of  Wady  Arabah.  —  The  first  Idea. 

—  A  stupendous  Cutting.  —  Letting  in  the  two  Seas  to  fill 
up  the  Depression. — Two  thousand  square  Miles,  a  City, 
&c,  to  be  submerged.  —  The  trans- Jordanic  Regions. — 
Ancient  Populations.  —  Abram  and  his  armed  Servants.  — 
Hebrew  Architecture.  —  Compensation  to  the  Sultan.  —  The 
pure  Jordan  for  Christian  Pilgrims.  —  Facilities  for  Mahom- 
medan  Pilgrims.  —  Political  Difficulties. — Ancient  Canals. 

—  The  Level  of  the  two  Seas.  —  The  comparative  Merits  of 
the  Project  for  a  Canal  by  the  Dead  Sea  and  that  by  Suez. 

When  I  had  completed  the  investigations  detailed 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  which  led  to  the  theory 
I  have  ventured  to  give  of  the  formation  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  some 
other  extraordinary  features  attending  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  depression  is  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  mountain  ranges  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Those 
on  the  west  are  continuous  from  Mount  Hermon 
through  the  Belka  and  Shera  ranges,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea.    On  the  west,  commencing  also  by 
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a  spur  from  the  same  Mount  Hermon  or  Anti- 
libanon,  there  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  those  of 
Judea,  and  the  highland  of  the  Desert  of  Tyh.  This 
wall  of  mountains  reaches  also  to  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  and  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  Sinaic  range. 
In  this  whole  extent  there  is  but  one  breaks  which  is 
found  between  the  Lesser  Hermon  and  Mount  Gil- 
boa  ;  namely,  the  celebrated  plain  of  Esdraelon.  In 
crossing  this  I  ascertained,  approximately,  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  only 
about  120  feet  by  the  aneroid  barometer. 

The  swelling  of  this  plain  is  so  slight  and  gradual, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  of  the 
summit  level ;  but  it  cannot  be  far  from  Zerin,  the 
ancient  Jezreel,  between  the  fork  of  the  affluents 
of  the  River  Kishon ;  which  have  their  rise  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tabor  in  the  north-east, 
and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  in  the  south-east ;  they 
unite  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  flow  as  the 
Brook  Kishon,  "  that  ancient  river  "  to  the  north- 
west, between  a  shoulder  of  Mount  Carmel  and  a 
spur  of  the  Nazareth  range,  entering  the  sea  by  a 
little  estuary  in  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  bay 
of  Acre,  or  Akka. 

In  passing  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kishon  Dr. 
Wilson  observed,  "  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two, 
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a  rocky  ridge  of  no  great  height.  It  runs  down  to 
the  base  of  Carniel,  to  the  place  where  the  Kishon 
breaks  through  from  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon ; 
which,  from  what  we  saw  of  it  when  passing  through 
it,  we  ventured  to  suppose  has  been  at  one  time  a 
lake  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  Galilee, 
till  it  was  drained  by  this  Kishon."  1 

Unfortunately,  when  the  trigonometrical  survey 
was  made  of  the  region  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Lake  Tiberias,  the  line  was  taken  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  elevations  of  the  highest  intermediate 
ground ;  and  therefore  gives  no  data  for  the  lowest 
summit  level  between  the  sea  and  the  depressed 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

Colonel  Scott,  R.  E.,  however,  made  a  "  hasty 
reconnaissance  "  of  that  part  of  the  country  when  the 
Egyptian  army  was  expected  to  make  an  attempt  to 
force  its  way  to  Gaza.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  could  not  devote  any  time  to  obtain  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  levels  of  the  country  he 
passed  over;  but  he  has  kindly  informed  me,  that 
the  lowest  part  of  the  rising  ground  which  sepa- 
rates the  sources  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Kishon 
is  about  a  mile  due  south  of  the  village  of  Afoulih, 


1  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
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and  three  miles  east-south- east  from  Zerin,  the  an- 
cient Jezreel.  He  thinks  it  cannot  be  more  than 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

If,  however,  I  were  to  correct  my  observation 
made  near  this  spot  (though  I  cannot  say  precisely 
on  it)  by  the  difference  I  found  at  J enin  between 
my  observation  and  that  of  Colonel  Yon  Winterbruch, 
my  account  of  the  summit  level  would  be  much 
below  100  feet. 

At  all  events,  when  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  strong  probability  that  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  depression  is  very  little  re- 
moved in  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  this  small  intervening  tract  may  have 
very  little  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea, 
I  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  coincidence, 
that  the  part  of  the  depression,  nearest  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  has  the  only  break  in  the  long 
mountain  wall,  and  is  occupied  by  the  low  level  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

It  immediately  flashed  across  my  mind  that  Provi- 
dence has  here  almost  furnished  industrious  nations, 
at  a  time  when  growing  intercourse  is  seeking  for  im- 
proved channels  of  communication,  with  the  means 
of  constructing  a  noble  canal  between  the  two  seas, 
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which  contain  the  storehouses  of  the  elements  of 
produce  and  skill  which  it  is  so  desirable  should  be 
brought  nearer  together. 

Nature  has,  in  fact,  performed  for  us  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  in  a  stupendous  cutting  of  some 
200  miles  in  length,  and  separated  from  a  sea  at 
either  end  by  a  barrier  apparently  slight  at  the 
north;  namely,  the  alluvial  plain  of  Esdraelon,  al- 
ready deeply  furrowed  by  the  Brook  Kishon,  which 
might  be  cut  through  at  very  little  expense ;  the 
required  length  of  the  cutting  being  about  twenty- 
five  miles  only. 

At  the  other  end,  if  the  hypothesis  of  the 
"  dried-up  strait "  should  prove  to  be  correct,  the 
distance  for  the  required  canal  would  not  be 
greater,  and  the  depth  of  the  cutting  may  be  small. 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture,  founded  on  the 
arguments  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  truth  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  lo- 
calities. 

If  they  should  be  found  practicable,  the  operation 
might  be  very  much  facilitated  by  making  use  of 
the  immense  weight  and  force  of  back-water  of  the 
two  oceans ;  if  not  as  a  cutting  power,  at  all  events 
to  carry  into  the  abyss  or  depression,  the  earth,  &c, 
which  could  be  loosened  by  the  liberal  use  of  gun- 
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powder,  saving  thereby  nearly  the  whole  trouble  of 
digging  and  carrying  away. 

Communication  being  thus  established  by  canals 
sufficiently  broad  and  deep,  the  rushing  in  of  the  two 
seas  would  restore  the  now  Dead  Sea  to  its  ancient 
level,  and  convert  it  into  the  active  channel  of  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  whole  bulky 
commerce  of  which  might  then  pass  through  this 
canal  instead  of  taking  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shortening  the  voyage  between 
England  and  India  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  overland  route.  The  canal  route  is 
indeed  a  little  longer ;  but  they  would  be  equalised 
by  the  time  taken  by  the  transit  through  Egypt. 

The  execution  of  a  project  so  vast  could  not 
of  course  be  carried  out  without  some  sacrifices  ; 
but  these  will  be  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  ex- 
change.  For  instance,  a  large  portion,  some  2000 
square  miles,  of  the  territories  belonging  to  our 
faithful  and  gallant  ally,  His  Highness  the  Sultan, 
will  be  submerged ;  together  with  a  city  1  of  perhaps 
some  thousands  of  inhabitants,  and  some  Arab  vil- 

1  The  population  of  Tiberias  is  variously  stated.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Jewish  landlord,  that  there  were  then  400  Jewish 
families  from  all  parts,  100  Mahommedans,  and  90  Christians  ; 
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lages.  But  the  territory  is  useless,  being  for  the  most 
part  incapable  of  cultivation,  especially  the  southern 
Ghor,  or  Wady  Arabah.  The  northern  Ghor,  or 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  has  some  fertility,  of  which 
but  little  advantage  is  taken  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Arabs,  who  capriciously  cultivate  small 
portions  of  it  here  and  there.  The  city  of  Tiberias 
is  a  filthy  heap  of  ruined  buildings,  hemmed  in 
between  the  lake  and  steep,  barren  mountains,  from 
which  a  forced  removal  to  a  fertile  and  adjacent 
neighbourhood  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  debased, 
apathetic,  and  wretched  inhabitants.  The  villages 
consist  of  mud-huts,  temporary  by  their  nature,  or 
of  tents,  which  are  intentionally  so.  From  all  these 
the  occupants  derive  little  advantage,  and  His 
Highness  less  revenue.  Their  condition,  besides, 
might  be  immensely  improved  by  the  activity  and 
trade  which  would  be  stimulated  through  the  navi- 
gation of  the  canal  by  ships  of  all  nations ;  and  the 
Sultan  would  draw  great  revenues  by  transit  dues 

and  that  the  Jews  owed  their  freedom  from  persecution  to  their 
numerical  superiority.  But  Lord  Nugent  estimated  them  at 
one-half  of  the  population,  and  Burckhardt  at  only  one-fourth. 
Captain  Lynch  says,  there  are  300  families,  and  1000  Jews. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Scotch  mission  were  told  there  were  only 
600  Jews  in  the  city,  owing  to  the  calamitous  state  of  the 
country. 
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where  he  now  receives  nothing;  and  as  remuner- 
ation for  the  loss  of  this  unprofitable  territory,  some 
of  the  finest  countries  of  the  world,  the  early  seats  of 
population  —  namely,  those  of  the  Rephaim,  the  Zu- 
zim,  and  the  Emim,  the  trans-Jordanic  provinces,  so 
judiciously  chosen  by  some  tribes  of  the  Jews— would 
be  rendered  easy  of  access  by  means  of  the  proposed 
canal.  The  Jews  would  possibly  object  strongly  to 
the  loss  of  Tiberias,  which  is  one  of  the  four  holy 
cities  1 ;  but  they  are  strangers  from  Russia,  Poland, 
&c,  who  have  no  property  in  it,  and  come  there  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  Messiah  rise  out  of  the  lake, 
which  is  a  general  expectation  among  them,  though 
on  what  authority  it  is  not  known.  I  sketched  one 
old  man,  who  was  anxiously  watching  on  the  shore 
where  the  spray  was  dashing  up,  in  the  evident  hope 
of  seeing  Him  rise.  If  such  is  really  the  general 
belief  of  the  J ews,  they  must  consider  it  as  a  miracle, 
and  of  course  it  could  not  be  impeded  by  a  few 
fathoms  more  or  less  in  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  conse- 
quently, they  cannot  urge  any  valid  objection  to  this 
result,  though  they  may  not  like  to  see  the  filthy 
city,  which  they  hold  to  be  sacred,  submerged  and 
lost  for  ever. 


1  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Saphet,  and  Tiberias. 
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That  the  trans-Jordanic  provinces  were  not  only 
highly  populated  but  very  fertile,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  sacred  and  profane  history,  and  by  the 
accounts  of  modern  travellers. 

They  were  the  seats  of  some  of  the  earliest 
nations  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  namely,  the 
Kapha  tribes,  of  whom  little  notice  had  been  taken 
until,  by  the  ingenuity  and  research  of  Miss  Fanny 
Corbaux,  the  small  fragment  of  their  history,  which 
flashes  for  a  moment,  as  it  were,  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  was  collated  with  records  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  &c,  which  tell  the  "tale  of  a 
long,  inveterate,  national  struggle,  between  two  giant 
powers  of  primeval  antiquity.1 

At  the  approach  of  the  Jews  to  take  possession  of 
the  "  Promised  Land  "  sixty  walled  cities,  occupied 
by  succeeding  races,  submitted  to  Joshua ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  country  was  such,  as  to  induce  some 
of  the  tribes  to  petition  that  it  might  be  given  to 
them  as  their  portion  of  the  inheritance. 

During  the  wide-spread  domination  of  the  Komans 
it  formed  the  flourishing  province  of  the  Decapolis, 
of  which  many  ruins  are  found,  proving  that  the 
cities  were  not  only  very  large  but  magnificent. 


1  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.,  New  Series,  vols.  i.  ii.  iii. 
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It  now  excites  the  admiration  of  all  those  who 
have  ventured  to  explore  it ;  though  these  are  few, 
on  account  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  wild 
Arabs,  who  infest  the  land  without  being  able  to 
appreciate  its  excellence  otherwise,  than  as  the  means 
of  pasturing  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds. 

Mr.  Porter  has  given  a  very  graphic  account  of 
this  beautiful  country  ;  and  the  ruins  of  its  cities.1 

The  data  afforded  by  the  inspired  historian  rela- 
tive to  the  nations  contemporary  with  the  patriarch 
Abram  may  lead  to  opposite  conclusions  in  estimating 
their  power.  If  we  measure  it  by  the  extent  of 
country  over  which  their  warlike  operations  were 
carried,  it  would  be  very  great ;  since  they  appear, 
by  the  account  in  Gen.  xiv.,  though  told  in  such 
simple  language,  of  the  struggles  between  the  groups 
of  nations  east  of  the  Euphrates, — the  early  Assyrians 
(Naharina  ?),  and  those  between  the  (( great  river  " 
and  the  Jordan, —  the  numerous  Rapha  tribes  located 
to  the  east  of  the  long  depression  of  the  valley  of  the 
J ordan.  They  "  smote  the  Rephaim  in  Ashtaroth 
Karnaim,  the  Zuzim  in  Ham,  the  Emim  in  Shaveh 
Kiriathaim,  and  the  Horim  in  the  mountains  of 
Seir,  as  far  as  El  Paran  (Elath),  which  is  near  the 
desert." 

1  Appendix,  F.  1. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  estimate  the  power  of 
the  rivals  by  that  of  a  third  party,  who  routed  the 
conquerors  when  flushed  with  victory,  it  will  not 
appear  to  be  commensurate  with  the  result  so  simply 
described.  For  Abram,  on  hearing  that  his  kinsman 
Lot,  with  all  his  riches,  was  among  the  captives 
carried  off  by  the  invaders,  pursued  them  with  only 
318  men,  and  defeated  them,  following  up  his  vic- 
tory beyond  Damascus ;  unless  we  suppose  that 
Abram's  followers,  being  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  his  "  trained  servants  born  in  his  house,"  had 
each  his  company  of  warriors,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned. Or  it  might  have  been  that  Abram,  with  his 
small  band  of  picked  men,  by  his  prompt  succour 
had  infused  fresh  courage  into  the  discomfited  army 
of  the  King  of  Sodom. 

The  architecture  of  the  cities  of  Bashan,  during 
the  possession  of  that  and  adjoining  districts  by  the 
powerful  Kapha  tribes,  was  probably  assimilated  to 
the  Assyrian.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Egyptians,  it  possibly  assumed  the  character 
of  that  of  the  conquerors.  At  all  events,  it  must 
have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion or  solidity,  since  mention  is  particularly  made 
of  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  —  "  threescore  walled 
cities,  and  open  towns  and  villages  a  great  many," 
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"the  walls  of  Jericho,"  &c.  Although  the  Jews, 
before  the  Exodus,  must  have  used  the  architecture 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  sojourning, 
they  most  likely  lost  all  recollection  of  it  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  desert ;  and  they  retained 
their  nomadic  habits  to  a  certain  extent  after  they 
had  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  although 
they  had  examples  in  their  predecessors,  and  mention 
is  frequently  made  in  the  books  of  Joshua,  Samuel, 
&c,  of  cities  and  towns,  it  does  not  appear  that  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  any  fixed  residence  ;  and 
although  domestic  building  may  have  made  some 
progress,  the  most  obvious  uses  of  public  architecture 
had  not  as  yet  taxed  the  energies  or  ingenuity  of  the 
people;  since  David  was  perhaps  not  more  settled 
than  Saul  till  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  when  he 
built  himself  a  house  of  cedar,  and  reproached 
himself  that  he  suffered  the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  be 
without  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  it  being  sometimes  in 
a  private  house  and  sometimes  in  a  tent.  When  at 
length  a  magnificent  temple  was  built  for  its  recep- 
tion, native  talent  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
foreign  artists  were  called  in  ;  and  as  the  Phoenicians 
were  said  by  Lucian  to  have  built  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  the  early  predilections  of  the  Jews  were  gra- 
tified. As  far  as  can  be  understood  from  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  Solomon's  splendid  temple,  it  must  have  very 
nearly  resembled  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

Since  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  about  the  year  B.C.  330,  Bashan 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  seem  to  have  undergone 
great  vicissitudes ;  having  been  as  frequently  the 
battle-field  between  great  competitors  for  empire  as 
the  theatre  of  private  feuds  and  struggles.  It 
enjoyed  a  considerable  period  of  repose  as  a  Roman 
colony;  and  to  this  chiefly  must  be  referred  the 
splendid  ruius  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture ; 
which,  together  with  the  almost  unchanged  names  : 
have  preserved  the  sites  of  cities  alluded  to  in  Holy 
Writ,  but  of  which  no  original  architectural  vestiges 
can  perhaps  be  distinguished  among  the  more  re- 
fined specimens  of  a. period  which  superseded  them; 
unless,  possibly,  by  analogy,  we  may  be  warranted 
in  supposing  that  the  Tells  or  mounds  which  are  met 
with  may  conceal  some  memorials  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Og. 

The  whirlwind  of  Mahommedan  conquest  consigned 
ultimately  these  fine  provinces  to  neglect  and  deso- 
lation. The  elastic  Arab  races,  who  wander  over 
countries  or  retire  to  the  desert,  according  to  the 
less  or  greater  development  of  civilisation,  now  look 
with  ignorant  wonder  at  these  monuments  scattered 
over  their  favourite  pasture  grounds. 
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Thus  I  think  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  of 
profit  for  His  Highness  the  Sultan ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  opening 
of  communication  by  the  proposed  ship-canal,  are 
the  facilities  it  would  afford  his  subjects  in 
making  their  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  The  Syrian 
Hadj,  which  collects  all  the  pilgrims  of  the  East,  and 
has  its  rendezvous  at  Damascus,  might  embark  at 
some  port  nearest  to  it,  on  the  new  gulf ;  whence 
they  could  be  conveyed  in  steamers,  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  to  their  destination,  instead  of  having  a 
toilsome  and  dangerous  march  of  six  weeks  through 
an  inhospitable  desert.  They  would  be  brought 
back  in  the  same  way.  The  only  thing  to  be  ad- 
vanced against  this  method  of  performing  a  pilgrim- 
age would  be,  that,  by  depriving  it  of  hardship  and 
romance,  all  the  merit  is  also  abstracted ;  so  that  the 
practice  itself  may  fall  into  desuetude,  which  indeed 
has,  I  believe,  already  commenced.  This  is  not  to  be 
regretted ;  inasmuch  as,  like  every  other  improvement 
in  the  facilities  of  intercourse,  it  will  be  a  death-blow 
to  fanaticism. 

In  like  manner  a  steamer  might  ply  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  head  of  the  new  gulf,  for  the 
benefit  of  Christian  pilgrims;  who  would  then  be 
able  to  bathe  in  the  pure  waters  of  the  Jordan  near 
their  source  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  ;  not  con- 
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taminated,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  reception  of  the 
Hieroinax,  Jabbok,  and  other  small  torrents,  wash- 
ing down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ranges  border- 
ing the  Ghor.  As  the  identical  spot  where  our 
Saviour  was  baptized  by  John  is  unknown,  Greeks 
believing  in  one  spot,  and  Latins  being  as  firmly 
convinced  that  another  is  the  true  place,  other  and 
minor  divisions  of  Christians  are  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  most  influential,  or  to  the  fiat  of  the 
Turkish  commander  of  the  Hadj  ;  otherwise,  if 
they  were  consulted,  there  would  be  as  many  as 
there  are  different  sects  ;  so  that  the  true  and  only 
efficacious  place  for  consummating  the  grand  object 
of  the  pilgrim's  life  would  be  as  much  multiplied 
as  is  the  True  Cross.  Therefore  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  all  to  point  out  the  undeniably  pure 
Jordan  at  its  source,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of 
going  thither. 

By  the  accounts  of  all  travellers  the  beautiful 
region  here  spoken  of  east  of  Jordan  has  lost 
none  of  its  fertility,  though  there  are  none  to 
take  advantage  of  it  except  the  nomad  tribes,  who 
wander  among  its  rich  pastures.  The  proposed 
canal  would  give  easy  access  to  it ;  and  the  permis- 
sion and  blessing  of  Almighty  God  being  vouchsafed, 
it  may  become  the  means  of  enabling  thousands  upon 
thousands  to  enjoy  the  good  things  which  He  so 
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beneficently  and  abundantly  provides.  Without  such 
sanction,  it  is  manifest,  that  this,  and  no  other  project 
can  prosper ;  affecting,  as  it  will  do,  lands  and  con- 
ditions about  which  He  has  deigned  to  express  His 
will.  But  when  the  end  is  such  as  to  promote  the 
good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  spread,  if  pos- 
sible, the  knowledge  of  His  Holy  Word,  it  may  well 
justify  the  attempt.    The  result  is  in  His  hands. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  project,  as 
far  as  human  means  can  conduce  to  it,  we  must 
first  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  localities 
by  careful  survey  1 ;  and  if  the  execution  of  it  be 
found  practicable,  then  the  sanction  of  the'  Ottoman 
government  must  be  sought.  In  the  present  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  western  powers  —  those 

1  I  proposed,  in  the  winter  1853-4,  to  go  and  survey  them, 
if  Her  Majesty's  government  would  have  granted  me  the 
assistance  of  an  engineer  officer;  and  Captain  Collinson,  R.E., 
very  handsomely  offered  to  accompany  me,  provided  the 
government  would  pay  his  bare  expenses.  My  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  however,  though  "  appreciating  my  motives,  did  not 
feel  justified  in  acceding  to  my  request." 

I  presume  it  was  foreseen  that  the  services  of  every  engineer 
officer  would  soon  be  required  ;  otherwise,  it  was  a  small  thing 
to  ask  of  the  country  for  a  great  national  advantage ;  or,  at  all 
events,  for  an  interesting  point  in  physical  geography,  for  which 
1  was  desirous  of  giving  my  own  services  gratis.  The  American 
government  sent  an  expedition,  at  great  expense,  to  survey  the 
Jordan,  without  any  ulterior  object. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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in  fact  most  concerned  in  the  success  of  it  —  we 
may  presume  that  this  would  not  be  difficult ;  espe- 
cially if,  while  they  have  the  gratification  of  feeling 
that  by  such  concession  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce and  civilisation  they  are  paying  one  instalment 
of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  us  for  having 
assisted,  as  we  may  hope  effectually,  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  an  aggressor  who,  with  his  rapid  advance, 
required  but  one  or  two  more  strides  to  enable  him 
to  trample  on  his  victim  ;  and  also  for  having  by 
moral  aid  and  countenance  so  raised  the  almost 
despairing  spirit  of  the  Turks  to  self-respect  and 
confidence,  as  to  enable  them,  almost  single-handed, 
to  repel  the  invader,  and  show  that  they  have  vitality 
enough  for  an  onward  course  among  civilised  nations. 
Moreover,  this  feeling  may  be  considerably  strength- 
ened by  material  guarantees,  in  the  shape  of  either 
a  good  round  sum,  or  an  annual  fixed  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  tolls,  or  otherwise,  on  ships  passing 
through  the  strait,  &c. 

The  project  being  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations, 
it  would,  we  may  expect,  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
assistance,  or  at  all  events  the  countenance,  of  all. 
But  as  the  principal  benefit  to  be  derived  would  be 
by  Turkey,  France,  and  England,  it  should  be  placed 
under  their  joint  protection. 
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At  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal —  namely, 
Kaiffa  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Akabah,  where 
it  communicates  with  the  Red  Sea,  —  very  strong 
fortifications  should  be  erected,  which  might  be 
defended  by  mixed  garrisons;  that  is,  French  and 
Turks  at  one  end,  English  and  Turks  at  the  other. 
I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  strong  poli- 
tical objections  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  which 
might  be  considered  as  another  Dardanelles,  the 
custody  of  which  has  been  a  source  of  so  much 
uneasiness  to  the  Turks,  that  they  are  not  desi- 
rous of  having  another  such  charge ;  nevertheless, 
it  appears  by  the  public  prints,  both  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sultan  have  granted  concessions  to 
French  projectors  for  the  long- proposed  plan  of  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  so  long  as  we  can 
retain  our  power  as  a  maritime  nation,  our  Indian 
possessions  will  not  be  endangered  by  a  shorter 
means  of  communication. 

This  question  has  frequently  been  put  to  me  : 
What  advantage  would  a  canal  by  the  Dead  Sea  have 
over  that  by  Suez,  so  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Li- 
nant?  It  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  very  conclusive 
answers ;  but,  before  entering  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  remove  the  popular  but 
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erroneous  impression,  of  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas. 

In  1799,  during  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the 
armies  of  France,  her  government  profited  by  the 
opportunity,  as  is  well  known,  to  make  scientific 
examinations  on  the  many  points  of  interest  in  that 
wonderful  country.  For  this  purpose  parties,  well 
qualified  in  their  respective  departments,  were 
attached  to  the  expedition. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  staff  of 
engineers  was  to  examine  the  course  of  the  ancient 
canal,  which  has  been  described  by  historians,  from 
Herodotus  downwards  to  the  Arabians,  as  having 
formed  a  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Nile.  This  they  traced  from  the  river  at 
Bubastis,  through  the  Wady  Tournilat,  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  was  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  seas ;  which  had  been 
loosely  asserted  by  ancient  authors  1  to  be  such,  that 
there  was  danger  of  inundating  Egypt  by  letting 
in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Strabo  had  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
He  says  (book  xvii.)  the  canal  was  begun  by  Sesos- 


1  Aristotle,  Diod.  Siculus,  Pliny. 
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tris  before  the  Trojan  war  ;  continued,  and  then 
abandoned,  by  Darius,  because  he  was  erroneously 
informed  that  the  Red  Sea  was  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  Mediterranean.  He  also  makes  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  the  lakes,  which  were  previously 
bitter,  became  sweet  by  the  introduction  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  In  his  time  they  produced  ex- 
cellent fish,  and  abounded  in  aquatic  birds. 

The  truth  appears  to  be1,  that, — 

The  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  was 
begun  during  the  Pharoahs,  either  by  Sesostris 
(b.c.  1840),  or  by  Psammeticus  (b.c,  660),  or  by  his 
son  Necho  (b.  c.  610). 

It  was  continued  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
successor  of  Cambyses  (b.c.  510);  who  probably 
finished  it,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  wrote,  and 
visited  Egypt,  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards. 

It  certainly  was  finished,  and  was  put  in  opera- 
tion by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.  C.  260)  as  far  as 
the  Red  Sea;  with  which  it  communicated  by 
means  of  locks  (Euripus) ;  and  so  existed  in  Strabo's 
time,  a  few  years  only  before  the  Christian  era. 

It  was  cleansed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 

1  Societe  d'Etudes  de  l'lsthme  de  Suez.  Travaux  de  la 
Brigade  Franchise,  p.  73. 
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perors3  and  by  the  caliphs  of  Egypt ;  but  was  finally 
closed  in  the  year  a.  d.  775. 

From  the  researches  of  Mr.  R.  Stephenson  and 
the  reasonings  of  Miss  Fanny  Corbaux,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  obstructions  which  were  found  to  inter- 
fere with  navigation  at  various  times,  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  deposits  of  the  Nile  in  the  canal ;  but 
to  a  gradual  upheaving  of  the  land,  which  "  tilted  " 
up  all  the  region  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  but  which  impediments 
could  not  have  been  known  in  those  days.1 

The  operations  of  the  French  savans  of  1799 
were  carried  on  under  great  disadvantages.  Their 
result  gave  the  Red  Sea  a  difference  of  very  nearly 
thirty  feet  above  the  Mediterranean ;  thus  agreeing 
with  the  ancient  authors,  by  whom  they  were  pos- 
sibly misled. 

The  idea  of  a  ship  communication  having  recently 
revived,  a  society  of  European  engineers  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  fresh  examinations  of  the 
locality.  While  our  own  celebrated  Robert  Ste- 
phenson and  Signor  Xegrelli  surveyed  the  shores 
of  the  two  seas,  M.  Bourdaloue,  with  a  staff  of 
engineers,  took  levels  along  the  Wady  Tournilat, 
through  which  the  ancient  canal  passed,  and  be- 
1  Appendix,  G.  L 
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tween  the  points  nearest  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
isthmus,  viz.  at  Suez  and  at  Tineh. 

M.  Bourdaloue  found  that  the  mean  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  at  the  utmost  only  eighty  centimetres,  or 
a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  (2*625  ft.)1, 
higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  so  small  a 
quantity,  in  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy  miles, 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  destroying  at  once  the 
principal  facility  on  which  Linant  calculated ;  namely, 
that  such  a  fall  as  thirty  feet  would  have  created  a 
current  strong  enough  to  have  kept  the  canal  free 
from  sand,  &c. ;  but  there  would  be  no  current. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  comparative  advantages 
or  difficulties  between  the  two  lines:  that  by  the 
Dead  Sea  has  an  undoubted  fall  of  1300  feet, 
or  more  than  forty  times  that  which  M.  Linant 
—  not  being  aware  at  that  time  of  the  equality  of 
the  levels  —  erroneously  calculated  on.  Thus,  a  com- 
munication once  established  between  the  two  seas  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  current  would  carry  off  all  the 
earth  (previously  loosened  by  blasting),  whereas,  the 
canal  of  the  isthmus  would  have  to  be  wholly  dug 
out  and  carried  away,  a  process  involving  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  expense  and  labour  ;  while  the 
increased  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  evaporate 

1  Societe  d'Etudes. 
a  a  4 
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so  much  water,  that  a  constant  current  would  flow 
in  from  either  end  as  compensation,  and  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  canals  clear. 

Another  fatal  obstacle  to  the  canal  of  the  isthmus, 
is  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  at  either  end.  So  that 
at  Tineh  it  would  require  to  be  dug,  and  protected 
by  jetties  very  nearly  as  far  from  the  shore  as  five 
miles,  in  order  to  reach  a  depth  of  about  five  fathoms; 
which  depth  would  be  necessary  for  the  navigation 
of  ships  of  all  classes.  In  addition  to  which,  it  would 
not  be  safe,  in  such  an  exposed  situation  as  the  Bay 
of  Tineh,  to  be  without  a  harbour  of  refuge  or  a 
breakwater  across  the  narrow  entrance  of  a  canal 
such  as  was  proposed,  with  long  straight  jetties. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  line,  the  five-fathom  line  is 
only  600  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Acre, 
and  is  sheltered  from  south-west  winds  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Carmel.  At  the  south  end,  four,  five, 
and  six  fathoms  are  found  at  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah ;  and,  at  less 
than  two  miles,  there  are  no  soundings  with  ninety 
fathoms.  Although  the  winds  are  strong  in  the  gulf, 
they  most  frequently  blow  down  it ;  so  that  access  to 
the  entrance  of  the  canal  would  not  be  dangerous  at 
this  end.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  cause  of  these 
sudden  and  violent  winds  lies  in  the  depression  of 
the  Ghors ;  and  if  they  were  filled  to  the  level  of  the 
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gulf,  it  would  be  removed,  and  the  -ZElanitic  might 
become  a  calm  sea. 

It  was  navigated  in  ancient  times,  as  by  Solomon. 
In  the  middle  ages  also,  as  the  citadel  of  Ailah  on  a 
little  island  wTas  besieged  by  ships  unsuccessfully,  in 
1182,  by  Eainald  of  Chatillon.1 

In  the  lie  de  Graie,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  M.  Laborde  shows  on  the  plan  a  deep  piece 
of  water,  about  250  feet  in  length  and  58  in  breadth, 
into  which  the  sea  enters  in  bad  weather.  By  cut- 
ting a  channel  into  it,  this  might  be  made  use  of  as 
a  small  harbour.  It  was  formerly  occupied,  as  he 
shows  many  ruins;  among  others,  the  Avails  of  a 
palace,  or  probably  acropolis  ;  and  many  of  the  build- 
ings in  tolerable  preservation.  He  does  not  give  the 
depth  of  the  water,  but  says,  "  Lorsque  File  servait 
de  port  de  construction,  cette  plage  devait  ofFrir  un 
chantier  excellent."  Dr.  Milman 2  enumerates  five 
commercial  lines  of  communication  with  the  richest 
parts  of  the  then  known  world,  which  centred  in 
Palestine  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Of  these 
the  most  important  branch  was  the  maritime  trade 
by  the  Eed  Sea,  through  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  where 
Solomon  built  or  improved  the  towns  and  ports  of 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber. 

1  Bib.  Res.  p.  287.  3  Hist.  Jews,  v.  i.  p.  265. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

TURKS. 

Their  Decadence. — Expected  Dissolution. — Recent  Energy.— 
Defenders  of  Order.  —  Original  Race.  —  Mixture.  —  Ano- 
maly of  Circassians.  — Turkish  Propensities  for  War. — Their 
Virtues  and  Vices.  —  The  Prospects  of  the  Empire  and  of 
its  component  Parts.  —  If  the  "  Sick  Man  should  die,"  the 
Future  of  the  released  Nationalities  considered. 

If  the  project  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter 
had  been  proposed  for  a  "  go-a-head "  country,  as 
our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  would  say,  it  would 
have  been  commenced  ere  this,  or  the  idea  aban- 
doned on  proof  that  it  was  not  feasible. 

But,  from  the  apathy  of  the  Turks,  little  could  be 
expected  beyond  acquiescence  and  sanction  for  the 
enterprise  of  others. 

In  a  state  of  transition  from  torpor  to  a  display 
of  energy  which  may  prove  too  much  for  their 
strength,  little  favour  would  be  shown  to  the 
grandest  schemes  that  have  only  prospective  advan- 
tages to  offer  ;  yet  some  excuse  they  may  adduce  in 
pointing  to  the  innumerable  suggestions  for  the 
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amelioration  of  the  empire  which  Franks,  solicitous 
for  its  welfare,  have  poured  into  its  archives ;  so  that 
the  Sublime  Porte  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  well 
stocked  with  projects  as  a  certain  place  is  said  to  be 
with  good  intentions.  Another  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  any  of  these,  however  good  they 
may  be,  would  be  dictated  by  the  belief  which  is  said 
to  be  very  general  among  these  fatalists,  which  is, 
that  they  have  run  their  career,  and  that  Islam  is 
doomed.  Many  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Cross  shall  prevail  over  the  Crescent ;  but 
only  for  a  period.  Therefore  they  are  content  to  sit 
idly  by  and  let  events,  over  which  they  believe 
they  can  have  no  control,  take  their  course. 

But  it  is  said  that  (( when  things  have  fallen  to 
their  lowest  point,  they  must  either  rise  or  cease 
to  exist."  Such  was  apparently  the  condition  of 
Turkey  until  the  unprincipled  despot  who  had  long 
been  looking  for  the  last  signs  of  vitality  that  he 
might  pounce  upon  a  prostrate  and  helpless  victim, 
thought  his  time  was  come.  But  the  burglar  roused 
the  watch,  who  did  but  slumber.  He  brought  on  the 
crisis,  and,  instead  of  "  ceasing  to  exist,"  the  power 
to  rise  has  been  manifested  to  an  extent  that  has 
astonished  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  well-wishers 
of  Turkey  ;  which,  amidst  many  vices,  exhibits  much 
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in  the  character  of  its  people  that  ennobles  human 
nature ;  only  waiting  a  fitting  opportunity  and  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  bring  about  a  rapid  regeneration. 

I  must  confess,  that  while  I  was  in  Turkey  I  was 
constantly  wavering  between  the  two  opinions.  The 
energy  and  forward  tendency  that  were  displayed  at 
the  capital  had  a  fearful  contrast  in  the  collapse  of 
the  provinces  ;  and  it  appeared  very  doubtful  to  many 
as  well  as  to  me,  and  impossible  to  some,  that  the 
heart  could  exert  sufficient  force  to  throw  life-blood 
into  the  scattered  and  cankered  members.  Many 
thought  that  with  their  withering  fatalism  the 
Turks  themselves  foresaw  their  inevitable  dissolution  ; 
and  that  the  efforts  they  made,  with  a  melancholy 
acquiescence,  were  but  in  vain  compliance  with  the 
strenuous  exhortations  of  the  enlightened  and  ener- 
getic British  statesman,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has 
sought  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  their  magnificent 
country. 

Constituted  as  the  Turk  appeared  to  be,  the 
very  advance  that  was  making  in  civilisation  seemed 
likely  to  hasten  his  destruction.  For  the  adoption 
of  the  customs  and  inventions  of  the  infidel  mio-htbe 

o 

expected  to  have  the  effect  of  undermining  faith  in 
the  Koran ;  and  if  so,  that  the  loyalty  to  the  Padishah, 
the  commander  of  the  Faithful,  would  be  weakened ; 
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so  that  when,  in  defence  of  that  Koran,  he  should 
unfurl  the  standard  of  the  Prophet,  few  would  have 
been  the  true  believers,  and  small  the  enthusiasm, 
with  which  it  would  have  been  surrounded. 

The  event  has  hitherto  proved  the  contrary  ;  and 
shows  how  hard  it  is  to  understand  the  Turk,  who 
might  well  say  "  Bakallam  !  —  We  shall  see."  This 
invariable  answer  to  the  impatience  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  hasten  his  movements,  led  people  to 
look  on  him  merely  as  a  passive  cross-legged  biped, 
whose  only  energy  was  exerted  on  his  pipe. 

His  latent  powers  might,  however,  be  roused; 
and  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  evident  anxiety  of 
the  private  soldier  to  attain  precision  in  his  exercise, 
whether  drilled  in  a  squad  by  his  officer,  or  as  an 
individual  giving  himself  the  word  of  command  in 
the  manual  exercise,  and  repeating  it  with  a  stern 
resolve,  till  he  felt  the  satisfaction  of  having  chained 
his  object,  as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  that  the  safety 
of  the  community  depended  on  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  such  as  he. 

I  have  had  several  convincing  proofs  of  the  silent 
change  which  has  long  been  undermining  the  old 
fanaticism ;  and  even  the  respect  for  order  which  has 
made  its  way  to  the  lowest  grades.  I  will  mention 
two  cases,  which,  though  trifling  in  themselves,  be- 
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come  of  importance,  when  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  progress. 

Till  within  these  very  few  years  no  Christian 
was  permitted  to  ride  a  horse  in  the  holy  city  of 
Damascus ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  degrading  con- 
formity to  which  he  was  compelled,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  insult,  and  even  of  injury. 
When  I  was  there  in  1850,  not  only  was  the  ob- 
noxious prohibition  removed  —  thanks  to  the  spirited 
conduct  of  our  consul,  Mr.  Wood,  —  so  that  we 
rode,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  city,  and 
everywhere  about  it;  but  I  wandered  alone,  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
sketching  a  mosque  at  the  extremity  of  a  street; 
but  was  very  much  incommoded,  as  I  might  have 
been  in  England,  and  perhaps  more  so,  not  by  any 
intentional  rudeness  or  wish  to  impede  my  opera- 
tions, but  simply  from  curiosity ;  which  induced  the 
crowd,  by  which  I  was  soon  surrounded,  to  close 
in  upon  me  in  front,  to  look  over  my  book,  &c, 
thereby  defeating  their  purpose  as  well  as  mine.  I 
was  going  to  give  it  up  as  hopeless  —  for  they  could 
not  understand  remonstrances,  and  soon  forgot  my 
impatient  signs,  —  wdien  a  common  soldier  came 
that  way.  He,  too,  had  his  curiosity  excited ;  but 
speedily  seeing  the  dilemma,  made  the  crowd  open 
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out  right  and  left,  so  as  to  leave  a  lane  through 
which  I  might  see  my  object,  while  my  friend  sat 
down  by  my  side,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  get  up  a  conversation  with  me  in  the  sweet 
Turkish  language. 

The  other  case  was  at  the  village  of  the  famous 
robber  chief  Abu  Gush,  near  Jerusalem.  I  had  re- 
mained behind  my  companions  to  examine  a  ruined 
church.  When  I  mounted  my  horse,  a  man  took 
hold  of  the  bridle,  and  asked  for  bakshish  ( a 
present,  or  charity).  I  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  that  he  intended  to  have  recourse  to  more 
forcible  means  of  persuasion  than  entreaty  in  order 
to  obtain  his  end.  But  I  began  to  be  angry  at 
his  impertinence,  and  had  lifted  up  my  riding- 
switch  to  threaten  him,  when  a  soldier,  unseen  by 
the  fellow  or  by  me,  came  round  under  my  horse's 
neck,  and  with,  not  a  mere  stick,  but  a  great  stake, 
gave  him  such  a  blow  as  made  him  reel ;  and  be- 
fore he  could  recover  himself,  followed  it  by  an- 
other, that  sent  him  sprawling  a  distance  of  ten 
yards.  I  really  thought  he  had  killed  the  man  ; 
but  after  awhile  he  rose  and  sneaked  off,  writh- 
ing with  pain. 

My  excuse  for  mentioning  such  trifling  incidents 
will  be   found   in   the    proof  they   afford  that 
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reformation  has  already  gone  below  the  surface  ; 
since  one  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  once  fanati- 
cal and  cruel  Turkish  soldiery  felt  it  was  his  duty 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  order,  by  protecting  a 
stranger,  even  though  he  was  an  infidel. 

The  Turks,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  took 
no  part  in  the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of 
mankind.  Destruction,  or  neglect  of  the  land-marks 
of  civilisation,  has  attended  their  progress.  In  this 
they  must  be  considered  apart  from  other  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  the  Saracens,  &c,  to  whom  the  arts 
and  sciences  owe  so  much. 

But  among  the  present  race  of  Turks  also  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made.  In  their  unsophisticated 
condition  they  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  in  all  places  confined  to  the  lower  orders, 
where  they  retain  their  original  ugliness  l,  together 
with  their  other  characteristics.  While  in  the  upper 
ranks,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  there  is  a  great 
mixture  of  blood  with  the  Circassian  and  Georgian 
races ;  and  if  the  heads  of  the  latter  are  truly  the  best 
type  of  human  development,  then  such  a  combination 
should  naturally  result  in  a  tendency  to  progress.2 

1  See  McFarlane's  Constantinople  in  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

2  Herein  appears  a  curious  anomaly,  which  I  should  like  to 
see  explained  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  mysterious 
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In  judging,  therefore,  of  their  capability  for  meeting 
the  pending  struggle,  they  must  be  viewed  in  a  two- 
fold point.  The  great  majority  retain  their  hereditary 
love  of  war  and  power  of  endurance,  while  their 
rulers  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  become  so  far  modified 
in  their  mental  capacity,  as  to  be  able  to  lead  the 
masses  in  a  better  path. 

Most  travellers  go  to  Turkey  with  stereotyped 
denunciations  of  the  vices  of  the  Turks ;  some  of 
which  they  have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
inclination  to  inquire  into,  and  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  and  as  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  are  much  ex- 
aggerated. Other  observances  or  customs  appear  as 
grave  errors,  in  the  estimation  of  western  morality, 
which  have,  however,  been  sanctioned  by  immemorial 
practice  in  the  East,  even  in  the  patriarchal  age. 
Among  the  lower  classes  polygamy  is  the  exception. 
The  peasant  is  remarkable  for  his  tenderness  and 
constancy  to  his  wife ;  who  is,  however,  left  by  law 

relation  between  mind  and  matter  :  — While  the  Circassian  is 
considered  to  be  the  highest  type  of  human  nature,  and  there- 
fore, in  such  approach  to  physical  perfection,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  highest  mental  development,  why  is  it  that 
the  indigenous  races  of  the  Caucasus  have  done  nothing  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind  ? 
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to  his  entire  caprice.  He  has  many  excellent  qua- 
lities, which  tend  to  counteract  bad  habits.1 

The  noble  exertions  made  by  Turkey,  in  the 
present  gigantic  struggle,  merited  sympathy,  while 
the  conjunction  of  a  just  cause,  and  the  interests 
of  civilisation,  happily  found  the  two  most  powerful 
and  important  nations  of  Europe  resolved  to  unite 
in  upholding  her.  Alone  Turkey  must  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  her  rapacious  enemy.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  aid  of  the  Western  powers,  combined 
with  her  own  gallantry,  should  confirm  her  position 
among  nations ;  it  will  be  desirable  she  should  be  so 
placed  that  she  may  be  able  hereafter  to  maintain  her 
own  independence,  and  to  command  respect.  If  her 
extraordinary  efforts  should  prove  too  much  for  her 
strength,  and  should  result  in  failure  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  —  or  if  it  be  true  that  certain  diseases 
are  preying  on  her  vitality,  which  must,  at  no  distant 
period,  cause  dissolution,  —  a  time  will  come  when  she 
may  be  required  to  measure  alone,  her  overtaxed 
strength  with  her  pertinacious  antagonist,  —  unless, 
indeed,  the  legitimate  end  of  this  war  should  hap- 
pily be  attained,  —  so  to  cripple  the  aggressor,  that 
his  ambition  may  be  quenched  in  the  necessity 

1  See  a  paper  by  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,  tome  ix.  p.  1036. 
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for  recruiting  his  own  sacrificed  and  exhausted 
country. 

In  order  to  place  Turkey  beyond  such  a  contin- 
gency, the  wisest  thing  would  be  for  her  to  follow 
up  the  liberal  and  enlightened  course  she  has  begun 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  allies ;  namely,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  all  her  ray  ah  subjects  by  granting 
them  such  concessions  and  privileges,  as  will  bind 
together,  in  a  common  interest,  the  scattered  and 
heterogeneous  members  of  the  empire ;  so  that  each 
may  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  whole,  while 
following  out  their  special  interests. 

Not  any  of  the  component  parts  are  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  in  numbers  or  intelligence  to  be  able  to 
stand  alone  in  presence  of  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbours ;  but  together  they  would  make  a  very 
strong  confederation  with  the  Sublime  Porte  as  the 
suzerain  ;  who  should  openly  recognise  for  each  the 
privilege  of  self-government,  to  the  extent  at  least 
that  is  now  tacitly  permitted. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  concessions  to  rayahs 
here  suggested  may  meet  with  great  opposition  from 
the  fanatical  portion  of  the  Turkish  people ;  but  the 
germ  of  such  an  order  of  things  has  existed  from 
the  time  when  all  these  now  subject  nations  were 
overrun  by  Mahomedan  conquest.    They  who  sub- 
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mitted  were  left  in  a  great  measure  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  religion, 
having  only  a  certain  tax  laid  on  them.  Thus  in 
every  corner  and  every  fraction  of  the  wide  Turkish 
empire  there  has  been,  with  various  modifications,  an 
Imperium  in  imperio.1 

The  Armenians  pursue  their  vampire  occupations 
unmolested.  The  Greeks  in  most  of  the  islands  have 
virtually  the  power  of  self-government :  and  although 
they  have  so  frequently  complained  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Turks,  it  was  in  many  cases  with  little 
cause. 

Even  so  near  the  capital  as  the  village  of  Thera- 
pia  on  the  Bosphorus,  they  succeeded  by  their  tur- 
bulence and  effrontery  in  getting  rid  of  the  almost 
nominal  government  of  the  Turks,  and  were  allowed 
to  elect  their  own  Mudir,  or  governor,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection  of  the  small  amount  of 
taxes  imposed  upon  them.    They  have  been  quiet 

1  In  the  short  interval  since  these  remarks  were  written 
much  has  been  done  through  the  wise  counsels  of  Loid  Stratford 
de  RedclilTe.  The  important  step  has  been  gained  of  admitting 
the  testimony  of  Christians,  in  cases  of  litigation  with  Turks. 
This  is  the  cornerstone,  and  turning-point,  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  rayah's  nationalities.  Another  grand  move  in  advance  is 
in  the  Haiti  Sheriff,  recently  promulgated,  removing  the  ca- 
pitation tax,  and  requiring,  as  compensation,  that  Christians 
should  be  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  empire. 
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and  prosperous  ever  since ;  and  it  is  a  pity  they  did 
not  accomplish  their  reasonable  objects  by  more 
justifiable  means.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
toleration  of  the  Turks  exists  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  population  is  Greek, 
and  all  but  self-governed ;  and  not  only  enjoy  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion  unmolested,  but  it  is 
said  that  Turks  and  Greeks  frequently  intermarry. 

By  adopting  the  course  here  suggested  the  rights 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  Turks  would  not  be  infringed 
on,  but  strengthened,  and  enhanced ;  for,  being  the 
possessors  of  the  soil,  they  must  benefit  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  rayahs,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
man,  inheriting  barren  acres  on  a  seashore,  on  the 
tide  of  fashion  setting  in,  suddenly  becomes  rich. 
Property  in  Turkey  should  be  placed  on  a  secure 
and  intelligible  footing.  When  these  measures  are 
fully  adopted,  the  vast  resources  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world  will  be  speedily  developed ; 
so  that  if  the  causes  should  still  operate  which  are 
said  to  be  producing  a  steady  diminution  of  the 
Turkish  race,  then,  as  this  fades, — as  the  " sick  man" 
dies  a  peaceful  and  honoured  death,  —  the  emanci- 
pated and  ennobled  ray  ah  nationalities  will  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  point,  that  they  will  quietly  assume  the 
sovereignty  which  will  have  passed  from  the  defunct, 
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and  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  position  to  defy  the 
ambition  of  Russia ;  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  she 
also,  in  emerging  from  barbarism  during  the  time 
that  will  have  elapsed  after  her  severe  lesson,  will 
understand  and  repudiate  the  flagitious  dreams  of 
the  Romanoffs. 
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LAND,  LABOUR,  and  GOLD;  or,  TWO  YEARS  in  VIC- 
TORIA :  with  Visits  to  SYDNEY  and  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.  By  William 
Howitt,  Author  of  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  &c.   2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

The  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES 

of  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  years 
1804,  1805,  and  1806.   Third  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s. 

Mr.  HENRY  ROGERS'S  ESSAYS,  selected  from  Contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition  (1855),  revised  ;  with  Additions.  3  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  price  21s. 

ESSAYS  on  the  SPIRIT  of  the  INDUCTIVE  PHILOSOPHY, 

the  UNITY  of  WORLDS,  and  the' PHILOSOPHY  of  CREATION.  By 
the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 
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Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs. 

Pages 

Bayldon  on  Valuing  Rents,  etc.  .  .  C 
Oaird's  Letters  on  Agriculture  ...  7 

Cecil's  Stud  Farm  8 
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Braude's  Dictionary  of  Science,  etc. 
Chevreul  on  Colour  .... 
Cresy's  Eucyclo.  of  Civil  Engineering 
Eastlake  on  Oil  Painting  . 
Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture 
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Holland's  (Lord)  Memoirs 
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Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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OF 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Messrs.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS, 

PATERNOSTER   ROW,  LONDON. 


Miss  Acton's  Modern  Cookery- 

Book.— Modern  Cookery  in  allits  Branches, 
reduced  to  a  System  ot  Easy  Practice,  For 
the  use  of  Private  Families.  In  a  Series  of 
Recipes,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly 
tested ,  and  are  given  with  the  most  minute 
exactness.  By  Eliza  Acton.  New  Edition  ; 
with  various  Additions,  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.  Svo.  price /*■  6d. 

Aikin.  —  Select  Works  of  the 

British  Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie. 
With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by 
Dr.  Aikin-  NewEditiou,  with  Supplement 
by  Lucy  Aikin  ;  consisting'  of  additional 
Selections,  from  more  recent  Poets.  8vo. 
price  IS*. 


Alcorn.  —  A    Compendium  of 

Chronology.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Alcorn,  M.A.   Post  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  Works  of  Francis  Arago, 

Member  of  the  Institute,  Perpetual  Secre- 
tary! of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Director 
of  the  Observatory  of  Paris.  Copyright 
Edition,  Translated  by  Rear-Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  Foreign  Secretary,  R.S.,  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  French  Institute, 
etc. ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  Sabine,  R.A. ; 
Treasurer  and  V.P.R.S. :  the  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Geometry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford;  and  Robert  Grant,  Esq.,M.A., 
F.R.A.S. 

The  following  portion)  will  be  thejirtt  to 
appear : — 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Translated  by 
Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  Foreign 
Secretary  ;  assisted  by  Robert  Grant, 
Esq.,  M.A. ,  F.R.A.S.  8vo. 

METEOROLOGICAL  ESSAYS.  Trans- 
lated by  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  Sabine, 
R.A.,  Treasurer  and  V.P.R  S.  8vo. 

LIVES  of  DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTIFIC 
MEN:  to  which  are  prefixed,  Arago's 
History  of  my  own  Life,  and  Humboldt's 
Preface  to  the  collected  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  Professor  Powell,  F.R.S.,  Rear- 
Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  and  R.  Grant, 
Esq.,  M.A.  8vo. 


Arrowsmith.— A  Geographical 

Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  lnclud 
ing  also  Notices  of  the  Chief  Places  and 
People  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  Arrowsmiib,  M.A.,  late  Curate 
of  Whitchurch,  Salop.   8vo.  price  15s. 

Arnold.  — Poems.  By  Matthew 

Arnold.    Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6rf. 

Arnold.— Poems.   By  Matthew 

Arnold.  Second  Series,  about  one-third 
new ;  the  rest  finally  selected  from  the 
volumes  of  18-19  and  i852,  now  withdrawn. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Arnold.  —  Oakfield  \  or,  Pellow- 

ship  in  the  East.  By  W.  D.  Arnold, 
Lieutenant  58th  Regiment,  Bengal  Native 
Infantry.  The  Second  Edition,  revised. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  21s. 

Atkinson,(GJ— SheriiF-Law ;  or, 

a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Office  of  Sheriff. 
Undersheriff,  Bailiffs,  etc.:  Their  Duties  at 
the  Election  of  Members  of  Parliament  and 
Coroners,  Assizes,  and  Sessions  of  the 
Peace:  Writs  of  Trial;  Writs  of  Inquiry; 
Compensation  Notices  ;  Interpleader  ; 
Writs;  Warrants;  Returns;  Bills  of  Sale; 
Bonds  of  Indemnity,  etc.  By  George 
Atkinson.  Third  Edition,  revised.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6tf. 

Atkinson,  (G.)  — The  Shipping 

Laws  of  the  British  Empire  :  Consisting  of 
Park  or  Marine  Assurance,  and  Abbott  on 
Shipping.  Edited  by  Gf.oroe  Atkinson, 
Serjeaut-at-Law.   Svo.  price  10s.  6rf. 

Austin.— Germany  from  1760  to 

1814;  Or,  Sketches  of  German  Life  from 
the  Decay  of  the  Empire  to  the  Expulsion 
of  the  French.  By  Mrs.  Austin  .  Post  Svo. 
price  12s. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and 

Poetical  Works,  complete  in  One  Volume: 
Comprising  the  Plays  of  the  Passions, 
Miscellaneous  Dramas,  Metrical  Legends, 
Fugitive  Pieces,  (several  now  first  pub- 
lished) ,  and  Ahalya  Baee.  Second  Edition, 
including  a  new  Life  of  Joanna  Baillie  ;  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
21s.  cloth,  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Cecil.  —  The  Stud  Farm  5  or, 

Hints  on  Breeding-  Horses  for  the  Turf, 
the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  By  Cecil.  Fcp. 
Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  bs. 

Cecil.— Records  of  the  Chase, 

and  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Sportsmen; 
illustrating;  some  of  the  Usages  of  Olden 
Times  and  comparing  them  with  prevailing 
Customs  :  Together  with  an  Introduction 
to  most  of  the  Fashionable  Hunting 
Countries ;  and  Comments.  By  Cecil. 
With  two  Plates  by  B.  Herring.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  7*.  6d.  half-bound. 

Cecil.— Stable  Practice  5  or  Hints 

on  Training  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road  :  With  Observations  on  Racing  and 
Hunting,  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  ana  Han- 
dicapping-. By  Cecil.  Fcap.  8vo.  with 
Plate,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Chalybaeus's  Historical  Survey 

of  Modern  Speculative  Philosophy,  from 
Kant  to  Hegel.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Alfred  Tulk.  Post  8vo.  price  8*.  6d. 

Peace,  War,  and  Adventure  5 

Being  an  Autobiographical  Memoir  of 
George  Laval  Chesterton,  formerly  or  the 
Field- Train  Department  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, subsequently  a  Captain  in  the  Army 
of  Columbia,  and  at  present  Governor  of 
the  House  of  Correction  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  16*. 

Chevreul's  Principles  of  Har- 
mony and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their 
Applications  to  the  Arts:  Including  Paint- 
ing, Interior  Decoration,  Tapestries,  Car- 
pets, Mosaics,  Coloured  Glazing,  Paper- 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Landscape 
and  Flower  Gardening,  etc.  Translated  by 
Charles  Martel  ;  and  illustrated  with 
Diagrams,  etc.  Crown  Svo.  price  12*.  6«f. 

Clinton.— Literary  Remains  of 

Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  M.A.  Author  of  the 
Fatti  Hellenici  the  Fatti  Komani,  etc. 
Comprising  an  Autobiography  and  Literary 
Journal,  and  brief  Kssays  on  Theological 
Subjects.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.J.Fvnes 
Clinton,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  price  9*.  6rf. 

Conversations  on  Botany.  New 

Editiou,  improved;  with  22  Plates.  Kcp. 
Svo.  price  /«.  6<f. ;  or  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  12*. 

Conybeare.— Essays,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Social  :  Reprinted,  with  additions, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 

[yearly  ready. 


Conybeare  and  Howson.— The 

Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  :  Com- 
prising a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle, 
and  a  Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted 
in  Chronological  order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A.  With  40  Steel  Plates  and 
100  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  4to.  price  £1.  8s. 

Dr.  Copland's    Dictionary  of 

Practical  Medicine :  Comprising  General 
Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases,  Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Dis- 
orders especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to 
Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life, 
with  numerous  approved  Formulae  of  the 
Mediciues  recommended.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  price  £3  ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XVI.  price 
4*.  6d.  each. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil 

Engineering,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and 
Practical.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  3000 
Woodcuts,  explanatory  of  the  Principles, 
Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 
Svo.  price  £3.  13*. 6d. 

The  Cricket-Field  5  or,  the  Sci- 
ence and  History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket. 
By  the  Author  of  Principles  of  Scientific 
Butting.  Second  Edition  ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Ftp.8vo.  is.  half-bound. 

Lady  Cust's  Invalid's  Book.— 

The  Invalid's  Own  Book  :  A  Collection  of 
Recipes  from  various  Books  and  various 
Countries.  By  the  Honourable  Lady  Cust. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  3*.  6d. 


The  Rev.  T.  Dale's  Domestic 

Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts  : 
The  FirstPart  being  Church  Services  adapted 
for  Domestic  Use,  with  Prayers  for  every 
Day  of  the  Week,  selected  exclusively  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Part  II. 
Comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  Year.  2d  Edition.  Post  4to. 
21*  .cloth ;  31*.  6rf.  calf;  or  £2. 10*.  morocco. 

c       ,„i„  (  The  Family  Chaplain,  12*. 

Separately  |  TfiE  DoMESTIC  Lit  c  rg  y ,  10* .  6d . 

Dalton.  —  History  of  British 

Guiana:  Comprising  a  General  Description 
of  the  Colony,  and  a  Narrative  of  some  of 
the  Principal  Events  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  its  Discovery  to  the  Present 
Time  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Climate, 
Geology,  Staple  Products,  and  Natural  His- 
tory. By  H.  G.  Dalton,  M  D.,with  Plates, 
Maps,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  36*. ;  or  royal  8vo. 
52*.  6rf 


Davy,  (Dr.  J.)— The  Angler  and 

his  Kriend  ;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and 
Fishing  Excursions.  By  John  Dvty,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  etc.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 
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Delabeche.— The  Geological  Ob- 
server. By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche, 
F.R.S.  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  New 
Edition  ;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  18*. 


Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somer- 
set. By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  8vo- 
price  14*. 


De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity, in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
De  i.a  Rive,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva.  In  Two  Volumes,  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  price  18s. 


Dennistoun.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir 

Robert  Strange,  Knt.,  Engraver,  Member 
of  several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design; 
and  of  his  Brother-in-Law,  Andrew  Lumis- 
den,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Priuces, 
and  Author  of  The  Antiquities  of  Home. 
By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun, 
Author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino 
[3  vols.,  square  crown  8vo.,  £2  8s.]  2vols. 
post  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  21*. 


Discipline.   By  the  Author  of 

"  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"  etc. 
Second  Edition, enlarged.  18mo.  price  2s. Grf. 


Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  His- 
tory of  Oil  Painting.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lock  Eastlake,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.    8vo.  price  16*. 


The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a 

Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  The  Sixth 
Edition.   Fcap.  8vo.  price  5*. 


A  Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of 

Faith,  by  its  Author  :  Being  a  Rejoinder  to 
Professor  Newman's  Reply.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised.   Post  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 


The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 

cordance  of  the  New  Testament:  Being  an 
attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Greek  and  the  EnglishTexts;  including 
a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with 
Indexes  Greek-English  and  English-Greek. 
New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.  Royal 
8vo.  price  42*. 


The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: Being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Con- 
nexion between  the  Original  and  the 
English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List 
of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  Occurrences, 
etc.  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  price  £3.  13*.  6rf.  ; 
large  paper9  £4. 14*.  6d. 


Ephemera.  —  A  Handbook  of 

Angling;  Teaching  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling, 
Bottom  Fishing,  and  Salmon  Fishing  ;  with 
the  Natural  History  of  River  Fish,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephe- 
mera. Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  improved ;  with  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5*. 


Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the 

Salmon:  Comprisingthe  Theory  .Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon  ; 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good 
River  in  the  Empire  ;  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  de- 
scribed, and  the  best  way  of  artificially 
Breeding  it  explained.  With  numerous 
coloured  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Ephemera  ;  assisted  by 
Andrew  Young,  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured 
Plates,  price  14*. 


W.  Erskine,  Esq.— History  of 

India  under  Baber  and  Humayun ,  the  First 
Two  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimur. 
By  William  Erskine,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  £1  12*. 


Faraday  (Professor).— The  Sub- 
ject-Matter of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non- 
Metallic  Elements,  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  hy 
Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
etc.  Arranged  by  permission  from  the 
Lecturer's  Notes  by  J.  Scoffern,  M.B. 
Fcp.  8vo .  price  5*.  6d. 


Norway  in  1848  and  1849 :  Con- 
taining Ramblesamong  the  Fjeldsand  Fjords 
of  the  Central  and  Western  Districts;  and 
including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Social  Organisation.  By 
Thomas  Forester,  Esq. ;  and  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  Biddulph,  Royal  Artillery.  With 
Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Plates,  8vo. price  18*. 


Francis.  —  Annals,  Anecdotes, 

and  Legends:  A  Chronicle  of  Life  Assur- 
ance. By  John  Francis.  Post  8vo.  8s.  Cd. 


Francis.— Chronicles  and  Cha- 
racters of  the  Stock  Exchange.  By  John 
Francis.  New  Edition,  revised.  8vo. 
price  10*.  6d. 


Gilbart,— Logic  for  the  Million: 

A  Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reason- 
ing. By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.  Fourth 
Edition  ;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
12mo.  price  3*.  6d. 


Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Young : 

Consisting  of  Twenty-five  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Reasoning.  Selected  from  the  Logic 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  By  J.  W.  Gilbart. 
F.R.S.    12mo.  price  1*. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  j 

Goldsmith.  Edited  by  Bolton  Corney. 
Esq.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 
Square  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21*.;  morocco 
±'1  164. 

Gosse.— A  Naturalist's  Sojourn 

,  in  Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Essays  on  Political  and  Social 

Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  By  William  R.  Greg, 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Guraey.  —  Historical  Sketches 

Illustrating  some  Memorable  Events  and 
Epochs,  from  a.d.  1400  to  a.d.  1546.  By  the 
Rev.' John-  Hampden  Gurney,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  7»-6d. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri 

IV.  Being  a  second  Series  of  Historical 
Sketches.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hampden  Gur- 
NbTi  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

;  Gwilt.  —  An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  | 
Practical.    By  Joseph  Gwilt.   Illustrated  , 
i      with  more  than  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
I      from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.   Third  and 
j      cheaper  Edition.    8vo.  price  42*. 

!  Hamilton.— Discussions  in  Phi- 

|  losophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform.   Chiefly  from  the  Edin- 

j      burgh  Review;  corrected,  vindicated,  en- 

\  larged,  ill  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Bart.    Second  Edi- 

|      tion,  with  Additions.   8vo.  price  21*. 

\  Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life 

of  Luther,  in  Forty-eight  Historical  En- 
gravings. By  Gustav  Koniq.  With  Ex- 
planations by  Archdeacon  Hare.  Square 
crownSvo.  [In  the  press. 

I  -  /" 

Harrison.  —  The  Light  of  the 

Forge;  or,  Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick- 
Bed  of  E.  M.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Harbison,  M.A.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
H.  K.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  With 
2  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  5*. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Hunting- 
Field.  By  Harry  Hieover.  With  Two 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Harry  Hieover. —  Practical 

Horsemanship.  By  Harry  Hieover. 
With  2  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  5*.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for 

l     -Practical   Purposes    and    Practical    Men  : 

being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  | 
;     use  more  than  for  show.  BvHakryHie- 
j      over.    With  2  Plates.    Fcp.8vo.  price  as. 
1  half.bouud. 


Harry  Hieover.  — The  Pocket 

and  the  Stud;  or,  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry 
Hieover.  Second  Edition ;  with  Portrait. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5*.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.  —  Stable  Talk 

and  Table  Talk  ;  or  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen.  By  Harry  Hieover.  New 
Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  24s. 

Hassall,  (Dr.)— Food  and  its 

Adulterations:  Comprising  the  Reports  of 
the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  The 
Lancet  for  the  Years  1851  to  1854  inclusive, 
revised  and  extended.  By  Arthur  Hill 
Hassall,  M.D.,  etc.,  Chief  Analyst  of  the 
Commission;  Author  of  The  Microscopical 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  8vo.  with 
159  Woodcuts,  price  28s. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Tenth  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawker. 
With  a  New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a 
Bust  by  W.  Behnes,  Esq. ;  and  numerous 
explanatory  Plates  aud  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Haydn's  Book   of  Dignities  : 

Containing  Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages 
of  the  British  Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial,  Military,  Naval,  and  Municipal, 
from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present 
Time:  compiled  chieflv  from  the  Records  of 
the  Public  Offices.  Together  with  the  So- 
vereigns of  Europe,  from  the  Foundation  of 
their  respective  States  ;  the  Peerage  and 
Nobility  of  Great  Britain;  and  numerous 
other  Lists.  Being  a  New  Edition,  im- 
proved and  continued,  of  Beatson's  Political 
Index.  By  Joseph  Haydn.  Svo.  price 25s. 
half-bound. 

Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin 

Robert  Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from 
his  Autobiography  and  Journals.  Edited 
and  compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.,of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.;  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  late  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  University  College,  London.  Se- 
cond Edition,  3  vols,  post  Svo.  price  31s.  64. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines 

of  Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hers- 
chel, Bart.  etc.  New  Edition;  with  Plates 
and  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  price  18*. 

Hill.— Travels  in  Siberia.  By 

S.  S.  Hill.  Author  of  Travels  on  the 
Shores  of  the  Baltic.  With  a  large 
coloured  Map  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia.   2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  24*. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the 

Usages  of  Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad 
|      Habits.    New  Edition,  revised  (with  Ad- 
!      dilions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
Half-a-Crown. 
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Lord    Holland's    Memoirs.  — 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during-  My 
Time.  By  Henry  Richard  Lord  Hol- 
land. Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Ed- 
ward Lord  Holland.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
post  8vo.  price  9s.  6d.  each. 


Holland.— Chapters  on  Mental 

Physiology.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart., 
F.  R.  S.,  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  con- 
tained in  Medical  Notes  and  Reflection!:. 
[8vo.  price  18*.],  by  the  same  Author.  8vo. 
price  10*.  6d. 


Hook.  — The  Last  Days  of  Our 

Lord's  Ministry:  A  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen.    New  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.6*. 

Hooker  and  Arnott's  British 

Flora;  Comprising-  the  Phasnogamous  or 
Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The 
Sixth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions, and  numerous  Figures,  illustrative 
of  the  Umbelliferous  Plauts,  the  Compo- 
site Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns. 
l2mo.  with  12  Plates,  price  14*.,  with  the 
Plates  coloured,  price  21s. 


SirW.  J.  Hooker'sPopular  Guide 

to  the  Royal  BotanicGardens  of  Kew.  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
16mo.  piice  Sixpence. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the 

Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  T.  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  (the 
Author) ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D. 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  LL.D.  ;  and 
S.  Prideaux  Tregelles,  LL.D.  4  vols. 
8vo.  [In  the  press. 


Home's  Compendious  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Author's  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  New  Edition  ;  with 
Maps  and  other  Engravings.  l2mo. price  9s. 


How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children: 

Intended  especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses 
in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ;  but  con- 
taining Directions  of  service  to  all  who  have 
the  charge  of  the  Young.    Fcp.  8vo.  1*.  6d. 

Howitt.-(A.  M.)  An  Art  Stu- 

dent  in  Munich,  By  Anna  Mary  Howitt, 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  14*. 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Year. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations, 
from  Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt. 
Square  16mo.  price  5*. 


Howitt.  —  Land,  Labour,  and 

Gold  :  Two  Years  in  Victoria,  with  Visits 
to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By 
William  Howitt.  [In  the  press. 

William  Howitt's  Boy's  Coun- 
try Book.  Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country 
Boy,  written  by  Himself:  Exhibiting  all 
the  Amusements,  Pleasures,  and  Pursuits 
of  Children  in  the  Country.  New  Edition; 
with  40  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  G*. 

Howitt.— The  Rural  Life  of  Eng- 
land. By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition, 
corrected  and  revised  ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.   Medium  8vo.  21*. 


Howitt.- Visits  to  Remarkable 

Places;  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in 
English  History  and  Poetry.  By  William 
Howitt.  New  Edition  ;  withupwnrds  of  80 
Woodcuts.  First  and  Second  Series,  me- 
dium 8vo.  price  21*.  each. 


Hue— The  Chinese  Empire  :  a 

Sequel  to  Hue  and  Gabet's  Journey  through 
Tartary  and  Thibet.  By  the  Abbe  Hue, 
many  years  Missionary  Apostolic  in  China. 
Copyright  English  Edition,  tianslated  with 
the  Author's  sanction.  With  a  coloured 
Map  of  China.   2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for 

Making  Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law: 
with  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in 
the  case  of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills, 
and  much  useful  Information.  New  and 
enlarged  Edition  ;  including  the  provisions 
of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment  Act.  Fcp. 
8vo. price  2s.Gtf. 

Hudson's    Executor's  Guide. 

New  and  enlarged  Edition  ;  with  the  Addi- 
tion of  Directions  for  paying  Succession 
Duties  on  Real  Property  under  Wills  and 
Intestacies,  and  a  Table  for  finding  the 
Values  of  Annuities  and  the  Amount  of 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  thereon.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6*. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  —  Trans- 
lated with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabine.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ]6mo.  Half-a- 
Crown  each,  sewed  ;  3*.  6tf.  each  cloth  :  or 
in  post  8vo.  12*.  6d.  each  cloth.  Vol.  111. 
post  8vo.  12*.  6rf.  cloth:  or  in  l6mo.  Part 

I.  2*.  6rf.  sewed,  3*.  6rf.  cloth  ;  and  Part 

II.  3*.  sewed,  4s.  cloth. 

*,*  Vol.  IV.  is  in  the  press. 


Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  authority,  by 
Mrs.  Sabine.  New  Edition,  lfimo.  price 
6*.:  or  in  2  vols.  3*.  Grf.  each  cloth;  2*.  6rf. 
each  sewed. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Humphreys.  —  Sentiments  and 

Similes  of  Shakspeare.  With  an  elaborately 
illuminated  border  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  massive 
carved  covers,  and  other  Embellishments, 
designed  and  executed  by  H.  N.  Hum- 
phreys.   Square,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 


Hunt.  —  Researches  on  Light  in 

its  Chemical  Relations;  Embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Proces- 
ses. Bv  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Phvsics  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Science.  Second  Edition  ;  with  Plate  and 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  10*. 6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing, etc.  both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the 
Freshwater  Lochs  of  Scotland  :  being  the 
Experiences  of  Christopher  Idle,  Esq. 
Fcp  8vo.  5». 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  First 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
Second  Edition  ;  with  numerous  Wood- 
cuts, and  16  Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  28*. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders,  as  represented  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged  ;  with  11  Etch- 
ings by  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  28s. 


Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Forming  the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  With  55  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  and  152  Wood  Engravings.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  28s. 


Mrs.  Jameson.— Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity, Catholic  and  Protestant,  Abroad  and 
at  Home.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Fcp.Svo. 


Jameson.— A  Commonplace  Book 

of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Ori- 
ginal and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and 
Character;  Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson.  With  Etchings  and  Wood 
Engravings.    Square  crown  8vo.  price  18». 


Lord  Jeffrey's  Contributions  to 

the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with  a  Portrait 
engraved  by  Henry  Kobixson,  and  a  Vig- 
nette. Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  or 30*. 
calf. 

*.*  Also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  3 

vols.  8vo.  price  42s. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works:  With  his  Life,  by  Bishop  Heber 
Revised  and  corrected  b  v  the  Rev.  Charles 
Page  Eden,  Fellow  of 'Oriel  College.  Ox 
ford.  Complete  in  10 vols.8vo .  10».  6<i.  each. 

Johns  and  Nicolas.— The  Calen- 
dar of  Victory  :  Being  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  and  Conquest  by  Sea  and  Land,  on 
every  Day  in  the  Year.  'Projected  and  com- 
menced by  the  late  Major  Johns,  R.M.  ; 
continued  and  completed  by  Lieut.  P.  H. 
Nicolas,  R.M.    Fcp.Svo.     [Just  ready. 

Johnston.— A  New  Dictionary  of 

Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statis- 
tical, and  Historical:  Forming  a  complete 
General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Alex- 
ander Keith  Johnston.  F.R.S.E.  8vo. 
price  3fls.  cloth;  or  half-bound  in  russia, 
price  41*. 


Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land :  A  History  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. By  John  Mitchell  Kemble 
M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s.  | 

Kippis's  Collection  of  Hymns 

and  Psalms  for  Public  and  Private  Worship. 
New  Edition:  including  a  New  Supple- 
ment by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Kell,  M.A. 
18mo.  price  4s.  cloth;  or  4s.  6d.  roan. 


Kirby.— The  Life  of  the  Rev. 

William  Kirby, M  A.,  Rector  of  Barham. 
Author  of  one  of  the  Bridgewater Treatises, 
and  Joint-Author  of  the  Introduction  tu 
Entomology.  By  the  Rev.  John  Freeman, 
M.A.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  and  Fac- 
simile. 8vo.  price  15s. 

Kirby  &  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology  ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Insects:  comprising  an 
account  of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of 
their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems, 
Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  etc.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  price  31  >.  6d. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the 

Social  and  Political  State  of  Denmark  and 
the  Duchiesof  Sleswkkaud  Holsteinin  1851: 
Being  the  Third  Series  of  Notes  of  a  Tra- 
veller.   8vo.  price  12*. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the 

Social  and  Political  State  of  the  European 
People  in  1848  and  1849-:  Being  the  Se- 
cond Series  of  Notes  of  a  Traveller.  Svo. 
price  14s. 

L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works 

of  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon.  New  Edition  ; 
with  2  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  3  vols. 
16mo.  price  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco",  21s. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOP/EDIA. 

Of  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Manu- 
factures :  A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 


SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL, 
SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT  SOUTHEV, 
SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER, 
THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY, 
JOHN  FORSTER, 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
THOMAS  MOORE, 
BISHOP  THIRLWALL, 
THE  REV   G.  R.  GLE1G, 
J.  C.  L.  DE  SISMONDI, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S. 


And  other  Eminent  Writers. 
Complete  in  132  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  separately, in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


A  List  of  Me  Works  composing  the  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA: — 


1 .  Bell's  History  of  Russia  .  3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

2.  Bell'sLivesof  BritishPoets,2vols.  7s. 

3.  Brewster's  Optics,   .      .    1  vol.    3s.  6d. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  In- 

land Discovery     .       .   3  vols.  10s.  6rf. 

5.  Crowe's  History  of  France,  3  vols.  10*.  fid. 

6.  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities,  1  vol.    3s.  6rf. 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History  of 

the  Italian  Republics  .   1vol.     3s.  6rf. 

8.  De  Sismondi's  Kali  of  the 

Roman  Empire     .      .   2  vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry    .    1vol.     3s.  6d. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Eco- 

nomy    ....    2  vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Por- 

tugal    ....    5  vols.  17».  6d. 

12.  Dunham's  History  of  Den- 

mark, Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way     ....  3  vols.  10s.  6rf. 

13.  Dunham's  History  of  Po- 

land     ....   1vol.     3».  6rf. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Em- 

pire      ....   3  vols.  10s.  &rf. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe  during 

the  Middle  Ages  .      .   4  vols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Drama. 

tists      ....   2vol«.  7s. 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Early 

Writers  ofGreat  Britain,  1  vol.     3s.  6d. 

18.  Fergus's    History   of  the 

United  States       .      .    2  vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbroke's  Greek  and  Ro- 

man Autiquities   .      .    2 vols.  7s. 

20.  Forster's    Lives    of  the 

Statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   .       .      .    5  vols.  \7s.  Grf. 

21.  Gleig's  Lives   of  British 

Military  Commanders      3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

22.  Grattan's  History  of  the 

Netherlands.      .      .    1vol.     3s.  6d. 

23.  Henslow's  Botany  .      .    1vol.     3s.  fid. 

24.  Herbchel's  Astronomy    .    1vol.    3s.  Gd. 

25.  Herschel's  Discourse  on 

Natural  Philosophy     .    1vol.     3s.  6d. 

26.  History  of  Rome  .   2  vols.  7s. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland    .    1vol.  3s.6rf. 

28.  Holland's  Manufactures  in 

Metal  3  vols.  lOi  6d . 

29.  James's  Lives  of  Foreign 

Statesmen    .      .      .    5  vols,  \7s.6d. 

30.  Kater  and  Lardner's  Me- 

chanics       .      .       .    1vol.     3s.  Crf. 

31.  Keightley's    Outlines  of 

History  ...       .1  vol.    3s.  6d. 

32.  Lardner'3  Arithmetic     .    1vol.     3s.  6d. 

33.  Lardner's  Geometry       .    1  vol.     3s.  6d. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat     .      .    1  vol.     3s.  6rf. 

35.  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics  .      .       .    1vol.     3s.  fid. 

36.  Lardnerand  Walker's  Elec- 

tricity and  Magnetism,   2  vols,  7»- 

37.  Mackintos-h,  Forster,  and 

Cnurtenay's  Lives  of  Bri- 
tish Statesmen     .       .    7  vols.  24«.  6d. 

38.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and 

Bell's  History  of  Eng- 
land     .  10 vols.  35s. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's 

Eminent  Italian, Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors, 3  vols.  10s.  6rf. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  I  reland,  4  vols.  14«. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of 

History.       .  .   1vol.    3s.  6d. 

42.  Phillips'  Treatise  on  Geo- 

logy     ....  2  vols.  7s. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy    .  .    1  vol.    3».  6d. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise   on  the 

Manufacture  of  Silk    .    1vol.     3s.  Grf 

45.  Porter's    Manufacture  of 

Porcelain  and  Glass    .    1vol.    3s. fid. 

46.  Roscoe's  British  Lawyers,  1vol.     3s.  6d. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scot- 

land     ....   2  vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley's  Lives  of  Eminent 

French  Authors    .      ;    2vols.  7«. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's 

Insects  ....    1vol.    3s. 6d. 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British 

Admirals      .       .       .    5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

51.  SlKbbing's  Church  History,  2vols.  7s. 

52.  Stebbing's  History  of  the 

Reformation         .       .    2  vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson's  Discours-e  on 

Natural  History  .       .    1vol.  3s.6d. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  His- 

tory and  Classification  of 

Animals        .       .       .    1  vol.  3s6d. 

55.  Swainson's  Habits  and  In- 

stincts of  Animals      .    1vol.     3s.  Crf. 

56.  Swainson's  Birds     .      .    2  vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles, 

etc  2vols.  7». 

58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds  .    I  vol.    3s.  6d. 

59.  Swainson's    Shells  and 

Shell-fish      .      .       .    1vol.    3s.  6d. 

60.  Swainson's  Animalsin  Me- 

nageries      .      .      .    1vol.    3s.  fid. 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and 

Biography  of  Zoologists  1  vol.     3«.  6d. 

62.  Thirlwall's     History  of 

Greece  .      .       .         8  vols  28s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the 

Heart.  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Clinical  Medicine:  Diseases  of  the 
Heart.  By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D.,  Phv-iriaii 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  12mo.  price  16». 


Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Na- 
tural History  ;  or  First  Principles  of  Zoo- 
logy :  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classi- 
fication, interspersed  with  amusing  and 
instructive  Accounts  of  the  most  remark- 
able Animals.  New  Edition,  enlarged ; 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  Js.Gd. 


Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed 

to  a  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  to 
My  Unknown  Friends.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6». 


Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends 

ByaLadv,  Author  of  Letters  on  Happi- 
ness.   Fourth  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  oS. 


Lindley.— The  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture ;  Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the 
principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Phvsiological  Principles.  By  John  Lindley, 
Ph  D.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
improved;    with    Wood  Engravings.  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 


Dr.  John  Lindley's  Introduction 

to  Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  copious  Additions  j  Six  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  24s. 


Lin-wood.— Anthologia  Oxonien- 

sis;sive,  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  di- 
versorum  Oxoniensium  Greecis  et  Lntinis 
decerptum.  Curante  Gpi.iei.mo  Linwood, 
M.A.   8vo.  price  14s. 


Litton.— The  Church  of  Christ, 

in  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry:  With 
a  particular  Reference  to  the  Controversy 
on  the  Subject  between  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants. By  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur 
Litton,  M.A.   8vo. price  16*. 


Loch.— A  practical  Legal  Guide 

for  Sailors  and  Merchants  during  War: 
With  Appendices  containing  the  Orders  in 
Council  and  other  Official  Documents  re- 
lating to  the  present  War.  By  Wii.itam 
Adam  Loch,  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Liu- 
coin's  Inn.  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 


Lorimer's  (OLetters  toaYoung 

Master  Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected 
with  his  Calling.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  os.  6<f. 


Loudon's  Self-Instruction  for 

Young  Gardeners,  ^Foresters,  Bailiffs, 
Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Mensur- 
ation, Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics, 
Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  I  so- 
metrical  Projection  and  Perspective.  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  price  "».  6d. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening; comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture, and  Landscape  Gardening  :  Iuclud- 
ing  all  the  latest  improvements  ;  with  many 
hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  8vo. 
price  60s. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees 

ami  Shrubs  ;  or  the  Arboretum  et  Frutice- 
tum  Britannicum  abridged:  Containing 
the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically 
and  Popularly  Described:  with  their  Pro- 
pagation, Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts  ; 
and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the  Spe- 
cies.  With  2000  Woodcuts.  8vo.50». 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Theory  aud  Prac- 
tice of  the  Valuatiou,  Transfer,  Laying-out, 
Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pro- 
ductions of  Agriculture.  New  Edition  ; 
with  1100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  50». 


Loudon's    Encyclopaedia  o  f 

Plants,  including  all  the  Plants  which  are 
now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into. 
Great  Britain,  giving  their  Natural  History, 
accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  en- 
graved Figures,  and  elementary  details,  as 
may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  En- 
glish reader,  to  discover  the  name  of  every 
Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  ac- 
quire all  the  information  respecting  i  t  which 
is  useful  and  interesting.  New  Edition, 
corrected  throughout  and  brought  down  to 
theyear  1855,  by  Mrs.  Loudon  and  George 
Don,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  etc.  8vo. 

[Jn  the  press. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cot- 
tage, Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and 
Furniture  :  containing  numerous  Designs, 
from  the  Villa  to  the  Cottage  and  the 
Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Karmeries, 
and  other  Agricultural  Buildings;  Coun- 
try Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial 
Schools,  with  the  requisite  Fittiugs-up, 
Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate 
Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon; 
with  2000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  63*. 
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Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus? 

Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous 
to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain. 
An  entirely  New  Edition  corrected  through- 
out: With  a  Supplement,  including  all 
the  New  Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index 
to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Lou- 
don ;  assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxter  and 
David  Wooster.  Svo.  price  31s.  6d.— The 
Supplement  separately,  price  14s. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Amateur  Gar- 
dener's Calendar;  Being  a  Monthly  Guide 
as  to  what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as 
what  should  be  done  in  a  Garden  in  each 
Month:  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what 
is  requisite.    16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  Do- 
mesticated Animals  of  the  British  Islands  : 
comprehending  the  Natural  and  Econo- 
mical History  of  Species  and  Varieties  ;  the 
Description  of  the  Properties  of  external 
Form  ;  and  Observations  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Breeding.  By  D.  Low,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  25s. 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical 

Agriculture;  comprehending  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Do- 
mestic Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  the 
Farm.  New  Edition;  with  200  Woodcuts.. 
8vo.  21*. 

Macaulay.  —Speeches  of  the 

Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Cor- 
rected by  Himself.  8vo.  price  12*. 

Macaulay.— The  History  ofEng- 

land  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  liy 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  New 
Edition.    Vols.  Land  II.  8vo.  price  32s. 

Mr.  Macaulay's   Critical  and 

Historical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Four  Editions,  as  follows  :— 

1.  Library  Edition  (the  Eighth),  in 

3  vols.8vo.  price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  21s,  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. 

3.  Another  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

price  21s. 

4.  People's  Edition,  in  2  vols,  crown 

Svo.  price  8s.  cloth. 

Macaulay.  —  Lays    of  Ancient 

Rome,  Ivry,  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
Babinoton  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Ori- 
ginal and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on 
Wood  by  George  Scarf,  jun.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.4to.  price  21s.  boards;  or  42s.  bound 
in  morocco. 


Macdonald.  —  Villa  Verocchio  $ 

or  the  Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  A 
Tale.  By  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mac- 
donald.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Macintosh.— A  Military  Tour  in 

European  Turkey,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea:  including 
Routes  across  the  Balkan  into  Bulgaria, 
and  Excursions  in  the  Turkish,  Russian, 
and  Persian  Provinces  of  the  Caucasian 
Range  ;  with  Strategical  Observations  on 
the  Probable  Scene  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force.  By  Major- 
Gen.  A.  F.  Mackintosh,  K.H.,  F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S.  Second  Edition,  with  Maps.  Post 
8vo.  10s.  6rf. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History 

of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
final  Establishment  of  the  Reformation. 
Library  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Son.  2  vols.  Svo.  price  21s. 

Mackintosh.— Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneous  Works  :  Including 
his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 
cloth  ;  or  30s.  bound  in  calf. 
%•  Also  a  NEW  EDITION,  in  3  vols. 
fcap.8vo.  price  21s. 

M'Culloch.  —  A  Dictionary, 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navig-ation. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition  ;  embrac- 
ing a  large  mass  of  new  and  important  In- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Trade,  Commer- 
cial Law,  and  Navigation  of  this  and  other 
Countries.  Svo.  price  50s.  cloth;  half-russia, 
with  flexible  back,  55s. 

M'Culloch.  —  A  Dictionary, 

Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Prin- 
cipal Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  By 
J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with 
Six  large  Maps.  New  Edition,  revised,  with 
a  Supplement.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  63s. 

M'Culloch.  —  An  Account,  De- 
scriptive and  Statistical  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  Exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical 
Capacities,  Population,  Industry,  and  Civil 
and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J. R. M'Cul- 
loch, Esq.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  ;  with 
an  Appendix  of  Tables.  2  vols .  8vo.  price  42s. 

Maitland.— The  Church  in  the 

Catacombs:  A  Description  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  of  Rome,  illustrated  by  its 
Sepulchral  Remains.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Maitland.   Svo.  price  14s. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Chemistry,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illus- 
trated by  Experiments.  New  and  improved 
Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  14s. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  ;  with 
23  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  10*.  6d. 

Mrs*  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Political  Economy,  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  7*-  6(f. 

Mrs.  Marcefs  Conversations  on 

Vegetable  Physiology,  comprehending  the 
Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition  ;  with  Four 
Plates.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  9s. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Land  and  Water.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  ;  with  a  coloured  Map,  shew- 
ing the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5*.  6d. 

Marryat.— Mountains  and  Mole- 
hills ;  or,  Recollections  of  a  Burnt  Journal. 
Bv  Fkank  Marrmt,  Author  of  Borneo 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  With  many 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  in  Colours,  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.    8vo.  price  21*. 

Martineau.— Church  History  in 

England:  Being  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation. 
By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Martineao,  M.A. 
12mo.  price  6*. 

Maunder' s  Biographical  Trea- 
sury ;  consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches, and 
brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Per- 
sons of  ail  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  of  History.  Eighth  Edition, 
revised  throughout,  and  brought  down  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1854.  Fcp.  8vo.  10*. 
cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12*. ;  calf,  12*.  6d . 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury  5 

comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation.  New  Edition ;  revised 
throughout,  and  brought  down  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time.  Fcp.  8vo.  10*.  cloth;  roan, 
12*.;  calf,  12s.6rf. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury :  A  New  and  Popular  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Science  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres  ;  including  all  Branches  of  Science, 
and  every  subject  connected  with  Litera- 
ture and  Art.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  10*.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12*.  ;  calf 
lettered,  12*.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History  ;  Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Ani- 
mated Nature:  In  which  the  Zoological 
Characteristics  that  distinguishthe  different 
Classes, Genera,  and  Species, are  combined 
with  a  variety  of  interesting  Information 
illustrative  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With 
900  Woodcuts.  New  Edition  ;  with  900 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  10*.  cloth; 
roan,  12*.;  calf,  12*.  6rf. 


Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Library  of  Reference.  Compris- 
ing an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar, 
an  Universal  Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Diction- 
ary, a  Chronology,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  numerous  useful 
Tables,-  etc.  The  Twentieth  Edition  re- 
vised and  corrected  :  With  some  Addi- 
tions. Fcp  8vo.  prire  10s.  cloth;  bound  in 
roan,  12*. ;  calf,  12*.  6rf. 

Mayne.— The  Life  of  the  Czar 

Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  :  With  a  short  account 
of  Russia  and  the  Russians.  By  Miss 
Fanny  Mayne.  Post  8vo.  with  Map, 
10*.  6d. 


Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the 

Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  B  D„  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I. 
to  III.  8vo.  price  42*. 

*»•  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  comprising  Augus- 
tus and  the  Claudian  Ctesars,  are  in  the 
press. 

Merivale.— The  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic  :  A  Short  History  of  the  last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  B.D.  12mo.  price 
7«.6rf. 

Merivale.  — An  Account  of  the 

Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Abeken  ;  and  Edited  bv 
the  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  B.D.  12mo.  9*.  6d 


Milner.— The  Baltic ;  Its  Gates, 

Shores,  and  Cities  :  With  a  Notice  of  the 
White  Sea.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.  A., 
F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  price  10*.  6d. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church 

of  Christ.  With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev. 
Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Grantham,  B.D.  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  52*. 

Montgomery.  —  Memoirs  of  the 

Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery: 
Including  Selections  from  his  Correspond- 
ence, Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and 
Conversations.  By  John  Holland  and 
James  Evebett.  With  Portraits  and  Vig. 
nettes.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo  price  21*. 

Montgomery.— Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  ami  Private  Devotion. 
By  James  Montgomery.    ISmo.  5*.  6d . 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical 

Works:  Collective  Edition;  with  the 
Author's  Autobiographical  Prefaces,  com- 
plete In  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  10«.6rf. 
cloth  ;  morocco, 21*.— Or  in  4  vols .  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  and  seven  Plates,  price  14*. 
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A  Month  in  the  Camp  before 

Sebastopol.  By  a  Non-Combatant.  Fourth 
Edition.    Post  8vo.  5*. 

Moore.— Man  and  his'  Motives. 

By  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul 

over  the  Body,  considered  in  relation  to 
Health  and  Morals.  By  George  Moore, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  etc.  Fifth  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.8vo.  price  6*. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Mind.  By  George  Moore, 
M.U.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 

Moore.  —  Health,  Disease,  and 

Remedy,  familiarly  and  practically  con- 
sidered in  a  few  of  their  Relations  to  the 
Blood.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6rf. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell, 
M.P.  With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustra- 
tions. Vols.  1.  to  VI.  post  8vo.  10*.  6d.  each. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume; 
with  a  Portrait,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton 
Cottage.  Medium  8vo.  price  21*.  cloth  ; 
morocco  42*.  Or  in  10  vols  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Portrait, and  19  Plates,  price  35*. 

Moore.  —  Songs,  Ballads,  and 

Sacred  Songs.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Author 
of  Lalla  Hookh,  etc.  First  collected  Edition, 
with  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  price 
5s.  cloth;  \2s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  New 

Edition,  printed  in  Ruby  Type  ;  with  the 
Preface  and  Notes  from  the  collective  edition 
of  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  the  Advertise- 
ments originally  prefixed  to  the  Melodies, 
and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  32mo.  2*.  6rf. 
— An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  12*.  6d.  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies*  Illus- 
trated by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition;  with  161  Designs,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Letter-press  engraved  on 
Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super  royal  8vo. 
price  31*.  Gd.  boards  ;  morocco,  52*.  6d. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh:  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  With  13  highly-finished 
Steel  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  Stephanoff.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  8vo.  15*.  cloth  ;  morocco,  28*. 


Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  New  Edi- 
tion, printed  in  Ruby  Type  >  w'tn  tne  Pre- 
face and  Notes  from  the  collective  Edi- 
tion of  Moore's  Poetical  Works,  and  a 
Frontispiece  from  a  Design  by  Kenny 
Meadows.  32mo.  2*.  6rf.— An  Edition  in 
16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s.  ;  or  12*.  Gd.  mo- 
rocco, by  Hayday. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Prin- 

ciples  of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Moselev,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy in  King's  College,  London.  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  Woodcuts,  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

Mure.— A  Critical  History  of 

the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  William  Mure,  M.P.  of 
Caldwell.  Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to 
III.  8vo.  price  36s.— Vol.  IV.  price  15*. 

Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geo- 
graphy :  Comprising  a  complete  Description 
of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure, 
the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and 
the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institu- 
tions, and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All 
Nations.  Second  Edition;  with  82  Maps, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  60s. 

Neale.  —  "  Risen    from  the 

Ranks  ;'*  Or,  Conduct  versus  Caste.  By 
the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirton,  Suffolk.    Fcap.  Svo.  price  6*. 

Neale.— The  Riches  that  bring 

no  Sorrow.  By  the  Rtv.  Erskine  Neale, 
M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Neale. —The  Earthly  Resting 

Places  of  the  Just.  By  the  Rev.  Erskinf. 
Neale,  M.A.  Fcp.8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 


Neale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the 
Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.  New  Edi- 
tion. 2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  12*.;  or  sepa- 
rately, 6*.  each. 

Newman.— Discourses  addressed 

to  Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.   Second  Edition.   8vo.  price  12*. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old 

Squires  :  A  Sketch.  By  Cedric  Oi.dacre, 
Esq.,  of  Sax-Normanbury,  sometime  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxou.   Crown  8vo.  9*.  fid. 

Oldmixon.— Gleanings  from  Pic- 
cadilly to  Pera.  By  J.  W.  Oldmixon,  Com- 
mander R.N.  With  4  Illustrations  printed 
in  Colours.    Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS 


Opie  (Mrs.)— Memorials  of  the 

Life  of  Amelia  Opie,  Selected  and  Arranged 
from  her  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Manu- 
scripts. By  Cecilia  Lucy  Bbiohtweii. 
Second  Edition;  with  Portrait.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Osborn.  —  A  Narrative  of  the 

Discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage  by 
H.M.S.  Investigator,  Capt.  R.  M'Clure. 
Edited  by  Commander  Sherard  Osborn 
(Author  of  Stray  Leavet  from  an  Arctic 
Journal),  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and 
Private  Letters  of  Capt.  R.  M'Clure  ;  aud 
illustrated  from  Sketches  taken  by  Com- 
mander S.  Gurney  Cresswell.    Post  8vo. 

[Just  ready. 

Owen.— Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Invertebrate  Animals.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.  Hunteriau  Professor  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected. 8vo.  with  Woodcuts.  [In  the  press. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  With  numer- 
ous Woodcuts.    Vol.  1. 8vo.  price  14*. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise 

Pascal.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various 
Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  George  Pe  yrce,  Esq.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait.  25s.  6d. 

Paton.  —  The   Bulgarian,  the 

Turk,  and  the  German.  By  A.  A.Patox, 
Author  of  Servia.or  a  Residence  in  Bel- 
grade, The  Modern  Syrians,  etc.  Post 
8vo.  os. 


Dr.  Pereira's  Lectures  on  Po- 
larised Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on 
the  Microscope,  delivered  before  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  at 
the  Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials 
left  by  the  Author,  bv  the  Rev.  Badev 
Powell,  M.A.,  etc.  Fc'p.8vo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, 7s. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  improved  from  the 
Author's  Materials  by  A.S.Taylor,  M.D., 
and  G.  O.  Rees,  M.D.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  28s.  ;  Vol.  II.  Part 
I.  17s.;  Vol.  11.  Part  II.  24s. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Treatise  on  Food 

and  Diet.  With  Observations  on  the  Diete- 
tical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States 
of  the  Digestive  Organs;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Me- 
tropolitan and  other  Establishments  for 
Paupers,  Lunatics, Criminals, Children,  the 
Sick, etc.  8vo.  16*. 


Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes, 
by  E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Wood- 
cuts. 3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  21*. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology. 

By  John  Phillips,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S., 
Deputy  Reader  in  Geology  iu  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition,  with  4  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5*. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Intro- 
duction to  Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition, 
with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions, 
bvH.  J.  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  F.GS.;  andW. 
H.Miller,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Wood-cuts.    Post  8vo.  IS*. 

Phillips.— Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  West  Somerset;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips, 
M.A.  etc.     8vo .  with  60  Plates,  price  9*. 

Piscator.— The  Choice  and  Cook- 
ery of  Fish:  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Pis- 
cator.   Fcp.  8vo.  5*.  6rf. 

Captain  Portlock's  Report  on 

the  Geology  of  the  County  of  Londonderry, 
and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh, 
examined  and  described  under  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of 
Ordnance.  8vo.with  48  Plates,  pi  ice  24*. 

Powell-— The  Unity  of  Worlds 

and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  V.P.R.S.,  etc. 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

Power's  Sketches  in  New  Zea- 
land, with  Pen  and  Pencil.  From  a  Journal 
kept  iu  that  Country,  from  July  1846  to 
June  184S.  With  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Post8vo.  12*. 

Pulman's  Vade-Mecum  Of  Fly- 
Fishine/ for  Trout;  being  a  complete  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of 
Angling;  with  plain  and  copious  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Manufacture  of  Arti6cial  Flies. 
Third  Editiou,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.Svo. 
price  6*. 

Pycroft's  Course   of  English 

Reading,  adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Ca- 
pacity ;  With  Literary  Anecdotes.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.   Fcp.Svo.  price  5s. 

Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide ;  for 

the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families, 
Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners: 
Comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensa- 
tory, and  a  PracticalTreatise  on  the  distin- 
guishing Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention, 
Cure, and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident 
to  the  H  umau  Frame.  Seventeenth  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  Author's 
Son.   8vo.  price  12s. 
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Rich's  Illustrated  Companion 

to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon: 
Forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  repre- 
senting Visible  Objects  connected  with  the 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of 
the  Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Representa- 
tions of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the 
Antique.   Post  8vo.  price  21j. 

Sir  J.  Richardson's  Journal  of 

a  Boat  Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and 
the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery 
Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  North  America  ;  a  Map,  Plates, 
and  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 

Horsemanship  ?  or,  the  Art  of 

Riding  and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to 
the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on 
the  Road  and  in  the  Held  :  With  Instruc- 
tions for  Breaking  in  Colts  and  Young 
Horses.  By  Captain  Richardson,  late  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  With  5  Line  En- 
gravings.   Square  crown  8vo.  price  14s. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-Eng- 

lish  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  aud  Schools.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  corrected, 
8vo.21s. 


c„„„.„.^i„  J  TheEnglish-Latin  Die 
Separately  <  TueLatsin_EnglishDiL.t 


etionary,  / 
ionary,l£ 


Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical 

Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the 
German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William 
Freund.  New  and  cheaper  Edition.  Post 
4to.  price  31s.  6d. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-Eng- 

Iish  Dictionary:  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning, 
Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.   Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Rivers's  Rose- Amateur's  Guide? 

containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the 
fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly 
classed  in  their  respective  Families;  their 
History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  and 
cheaper  Edition,  much  improved.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  'M.  (id. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and 

English  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part 
re-written.   8vo.  price  18s. 

Roby.  —  Remains,  Legendary 

and  Poetical,  of  John  Roby,  Author  of 
Traditions  of  Lancashire.  With  a  Sketch 
of  his  Literary  Life  and  Character  by  his 
Widow.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

Henry  Rogers's  Essays,  selected 

from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  with 
Additions.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  21s. 


Henry    Rogers's  Additional 

Essays  from  the  Kdinbnrgh  Review,  printed 
uniformly  with  the  First  Edition,  and 
forming  a  Third  Volume.   8vo.  10s.  0d. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
lish Words  and  Phrases  classified  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi- 
tion. Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved, 
and  printed  in  a  more  convenient  form. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6rf. 

Rowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of 

complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and 
Questions  for  Discussion;  with  ample 
referencesto  thebest  Sources  of  Information 
on  each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6». 

Letters  of  Rachael  Lady  Rus- 

sell.  A  New  Edition,  including  several 
unpublished  Letters.  With  Portraits,  Vig- 
nettes, and  Facsimile.  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
price  15s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Rus- 

sell.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Rus- 
SELli,  M.P.  The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume  ;  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on 
Steel  by  S.  Bellin.    Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6<i. 

St.  John  (the  Hon.  F.)— Rambles 

in  Search  of  Sport,  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia.  By  the  Honourable 
Ferdinand  St.  John.  With  Four  coloured 
Plates.   Post  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

St.  John  (H.)— The  Indian  Ar- 

chipclago;  Its  History  and  Present  State. 
By_  Horace  St.  John.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  21s. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By 

the  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown 
Friends,  etc.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7»- 

Schmitz.  —  History  of  Greece, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly 
based  upon  Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece.  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.    New  Edition.   12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Scrivenor.— History  of  the  Iron 

Trade,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 
Present  Period.  By  Harrv  Scrivenor. 
Author  of  The  Railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  New  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected.  8vo.  10s.  6rf. 


Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narra- 
tive of  his  Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Dis- 
covery of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Third  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 
— An  Abridgment,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  6d, 
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The  Sermon  in  the  Mount. 

Printed  by  C  Whittinghani,  uniformly 
with  the  Thumb  Bibie ;  bound  and  clasped. 
64mo.  price  Eighteenp«nce. 

Self-Denial  the  Preparation  for 

Easter.  By  the  Author  of  Letters  to  my 
Unknown  Friends,  etc.    Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

Sewell.— Amy  Herbert.   By  a 

Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell, 
B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.   New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.— The  Earl's  Daughter. 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  VV.  Sewell,  B.  D.  2  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.9». 

Sewell.— Gertrude :  A  Tale.  By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  VV  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6*. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage:  A 

Tale  for  Children,  on  the  practical  Use  of 
a  Portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By 
the  Author  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  16*. 

Sewell.— Margaret  Percival.  By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  \V.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  12*. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edi- 
tion. 2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12*. 

The  Experience  of  Life.  New 

Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6rf. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Prepara- 
tory to  Confirmation  :  Compiled  from  the 
Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the 
English  Church.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5*.  6d. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in 

Lent  :  Compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.   Fcp.8vo.  5s. 


The  Family  Shakspeare  5  in 

which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original 
Text;  but  those  Words  and  Expressions 
are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  read  aloud.  By  T.  Bowdler,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  New  Edition,  in  volumes  for  the 
Pocket;  with  36  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard,  and  other 
Artists.    6  vols,  fcp.  8vo.  price  30*. 

A  Library  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  price 
21*. 


Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer, 

or  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Narrow  Seas  :  Comprising  con- 
cise Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand 
Places,  Seats,  Natural  Feature's,  and  Op- 
jects  of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Autho- 
rities ;  full  Particulars  of  the  Boundaries, 
Registered  Electors,  etc.  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs  ;  with  a  reference  under 
every  name  to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  as  far  as  completed;  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a  General  View  of  the 
Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  Short 
Chronology,  and  an  Abstract  of  certain 
Results  of  the  last  Census.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  £2. 16*. 

Short  Whist-,  Its  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Laws  :  With  Observations  to 
make  any  one  a  Whist  Player.  Containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte, 
Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A. 
NewEdition  ;  to  which  are  added,  Precepts 
for  Tyros.  By  Mrs.  B.   Fcp  Svo.  3*. 

Shortland.— Traditions  and  Su- 
perstitions of  the  New  Zealanders  ;  with 
Illustrations  of  their  Manners  and  Customs. 
By  Edward  Shortland,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Sinclair.— The  Journey  of  Life. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  The 
Business  of  Life  (2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price 
10*.)  New  Edition, corrected  and  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5*. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From 

The  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  Henry  Wills;  and  12  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Designs  by  F.  Tayler. 
Second  and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
10*.  6rf.  ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  21*. — An 
Edition, withoutWoodcuts, in  16mo.  price  1*. 

Smith's  Sacred  Annals.— Sacred 

Annals:  Vol.  III.  The  Gentile  Nations; 
or,  The  History  and  Religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians ,  Medes, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  collected 
from  ancient  authors  and  Holy  Scripture, 
and  including  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions: Forming  a  complete  connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  shewing 
the  Fulfilment  of  Sacred  Prophecy.  By 
George  Smith,  F.A.S.,etc.  In  TwoParts, 
crown  8vo.  price  12*. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Sacred  Annals:  Vol.  I.  The 

Patriarchal  Age  ;  or.  Researches  into  the 
History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Death  of 
Isaac.  Crown  Svo.  price  10*. 

Sacred  Annals :  Vol.  II.  The 

Hebrew  People  ;  or,  The  History  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of 
the  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  In  Two 
Parts,  crown  8vo.  price  12*. 
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Smee's  Elements  of  Electro- 

Metallurgy.  Third  Kdition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged  ;  with 
Electrotypes  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s. 6rf. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smith.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland. 
With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Austin.  2Vols.8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 

Smith  ;  including  his  Contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.   Three  Editions: — 

1.  Library  Edition  (the  Fourth) ,  in  3 

vols.   8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  36*. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  price  2ls.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. 

3.  A  New  Edition, in  3  vols.  fcp.  price 21s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Ele- 
mentary Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
Years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  Third  and 
cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

the  late  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Ardleigh.  With  Portraits*  and  Lands- 
cape Illustrations.    6  vols,  post  Svo.  63s. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley  5  and 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  the 
late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq  .,  and  the 
late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.C.  Southey,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  28s. 

Southey's  Commonplace  Books. 

Comprising — 1.  Choice  Passages:  with  Col- 
lections for  the  History  of  Manners  and 
Literature  in  England  ;  2.  Special  Collec- 
tions on  various  Historical  and  Theological 
Subjects;  3.  Analytical  Readings  in  various 
branches  of  Literature ;  and  4.  Original 
Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J  W.  Warter,  B.D. 
4  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  price  £'i  18s. 

Each  Commonplace  Book,  complete  in  it- 
self, may  be  had  separately  as  follows  : — 

First  Series— CHOICE  PASSAGES.  18s. 

2d  Series-SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS,  18s. 

3d  Series-analytical  readings,  21s. 

4th  Series— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA, 21s 

Robert     Southey's  Poetical 

Works;  containing  all  the  Author's  last 
Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Me- 
dium 8vo.  price  21s.  cloth;  42s.  bound  in 
morocco.  Or  in  10  vols .  fcp.  Svo.  with  Por- 
trait and  19  Plates,  price  35s. 


Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets;  from  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclu- 
sive. With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the 
late  Kuhert  Southey  .  Medium  Svo.  30s. 

Southey's   Doctor.  Complete 

in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Warter,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price 21s. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Lectures 

on  the  History  of  France.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols .  8vo.  price  24s. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays  in 

Ecclesiastical  Biography;  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  24s, 

Stonehenge.  —  The  Greyhound : 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Pub- 
lic Running;  their  Diseases  and  Treat- 
ment :  Containing  also,  Rules  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Coursing  Meetings,  and  for 
the  Decision  of  Courses.  By  Stonehenoe, 
With  Frontispiece  and  many  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

Stow.  —  The  Training  System, 

the  Moral  Training  School,  and  the  Normal 
Seminary  for  preparing  School  Trainers  and 
Governesses.  By  David  Stow,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Normal 
Free  Seminary.  Tenth  Edition  ;  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  6s. 

Dr.  Sutherland's  Journal  of  a 

Voyage  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's 
Straits,  in  the  Years  1850  and  1851,  per- 
formed by  H.  M.  Ships  Lady  Franklin 
and  Sophia,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
William  Penny,  in  search  of  the  Missing- 
Crews  of  H.M.  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror. 
with  Charts  and  Illustrations.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  price  27s. 

Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials ;  containingvarious  original  and  use- 
ful Formulae,  specially  applied  to  Tubular 
Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron 
Beams,  etc.  By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S. 
Svo.  price  5s.  6<J. 

Taylor.— Loyola :  and  Jesuitism 

in  its  Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Taylor. 
Post  Svo  with  a  Medallion,  price  10s.  dd. 

Taylor.-Wesley  and  Methodism. 

By  Isaac  Taylor.  Post  Svo.  with  a  Por- 
trait, price  10s.  6d. 

Tegoborski.— Commentaries  on 

the  Productive  Forces  of  Russia.  By  L. 
De    Tegoborski,    Privy-Councillor  and 

I Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Russian 
Empire.    2  vols.  8vo. 
[Vol.  I.  nearly  ready. 
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THE  TRAVELLERS  LIBRARY, 

In  course  of  Publication  in  Volumes  price  2s.  6<f.  each.  Comprising  books  of  valuable  inform- 
ation and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a  form  adapted  for  reading  while  Travelling,  and  also 
of  a  character  that  will  render  them  worthy  of  preservation. 

Vol.                                                                                                                       s.  d. 

1.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE                 2  6 

2.  ESSAYS  on  PITT  &  CHATHAM,  RANKE  &  GLADSTONE    ..2  6 

3.  LAING'S  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY                                                                    2  6 

4.  IDA  PFEIFFER'S  LADY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD                                  2  6 

5.  EOTHEN  ;  or,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST                                           2  6 

6.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON    ....    2  6 

7.  HUC'S  TRAVELS  IN  TaRTARY  and  THIBET                                                 2  6 

8.  THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS                                                                    2  6 

9.  WERNE'S  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS                                                                2  6 

10.  Mrs.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA                                                        2  6 

11.  JERRMANN'S  PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG                                           2  6 

12.  The  Rev.G.  R.  GLEIG'S  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN                                                 2  6 

13.  HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES                                                                2  6 

14.  SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  SHIPWRECK                                                        2  6 

15.  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRE-D'ARMES                             2  6 

10.   OUR  COAL-FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PIT8  ,                                2  6 

17.  M'CULLOCH'S  LONDON;  and  GIRONIERE'S  PHILIPPINES                             2  6 

18.  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY ;  and  SOUTHEY'S  LOVE  STORY                          2  6 

;S}              2  C 

20.  HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY                                2  6 

21.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION  ....    2  6 

22.  MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON ;  and  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENNE    2  6 

23.  RANKE'S  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMILIAN;  and  TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM  2  6 

24.  BARROWS  CONTINENTAL  TOUR  ;  and  FERGUSON'S  SWISS  MEN\             „  - 

and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS  J              *  n 


LORD  CARLISLE'S  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES  ;  and  JEFFREY'S") 
ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON   


25.    SOUVESTRE'S  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS  and  WORKING! 

MAN'S  CONFESSIONS  J 


2  6 


26.  MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON,  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATISTS;")  „  - 

and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM   )  z  f) 

27.  SHIRLEY  BROOKS'S  RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH;  and  Dk.  KEMP'S"*  „  , 

INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT   /   2  6 

2?.   LANMAN'S  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA    2  6 

29.  RUSSIA.    By  the  MARQUIS  De  CUSTINE    3  6 

30.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  1   2  6 

31.  BODENSTEUT  and    WAGNER'S    SCHAMYL  ;  and   M'CULLOCH'Sl  „  . 

RUSSIA  and  TURKEY   /   2  6 

32.  LAING'S  NOTES  of  a  TRAVELLER,  First  Series    2  6 

33.  DURRIEU'S  MOROCCO  ;  and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM    2  C 

34.  RAMBLES  in  ICELAND.   By  PLINY  MILES    2  C 

35.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  II   2  6 

36.  HAYWARDS  ESSAYS  on  CHESTERFIELD  and  SELWYN;  and  MISS"!  „  . 

FANNY  MAYNE'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES  /   2  6 

37.  CORNWALL:  its  MINES,  MINERS,  and  SCENERY   2  6 

38.  DANIEL  DE  FOE  and  CHARLES  CHURCHILL.    By  JOHN  FORSTER,  Esq.  2  6 

39.  GREGOROVIUS'S  CORSICA.    Translated  by  R.  MARTINEAU,  M.A   3  6 
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Theologia  Germanica  5  which 

setteth  forth  many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine 
Truth,  and  saith  very  lofty  and  lovely 
Things  touching  a  Perfect  Life.  Trans- 
lated by  Susanna  Winkworth  s  "With  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley; 
and  a  Letter  by  Chevalier  B onsen.  Second 
Edition,  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Thirlwall.-The  History  of 

Greece.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Connop 
Thirlwall).  An  improved  Library  Edition  ; 
with  Maps.  8  vols.  8vo.  price  £3. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  price  28*. 

Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy: 

A  History  of  the  Secretaryships  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Viscount  Palmerston. 
By  the  Author  of  "The  Right  Hon.  Benja- 
min Disraeli,  M.P.,  a  Literary  and  Political 
Biography."    8vo.  12*. 

Thomson,  (The  Rev.  W.)— The 

Atoning  Work  of  Christ,  viewed  in  relation 
to  some  current  theories  ;  in  eight  Bampton 
Lectures,  with  numerous  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,    8vo.  price  8s. 

Thomson  (The  Rev.W.)— An  Out- 
line of  the  Laws  of  Thought  :  Being  a 
Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By 
the  Rev.W.  Thomson,  M. A.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7*.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest, 

at  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-half,  and  Five 
per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thou- 
sand, and  from  1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular 
progression  of  Single  Days;  with  Interest 
at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  toTwelve 
Months, and  from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also, 
numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time, 
and  Discounts.    New  Edition.  12mo.  8*. 

Thomson's  Seasons.  Edited  by 

Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with 
Seventy-seven  fine  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  EtchingClub. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21*. cloth  ;  or,  36*. 
bound  in  morocco. 

The  Thumb  Bible \  or,  Verbum 

Semniternum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an 
Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the 
Edition,  of  1693,  bound  and  clasped.  In 
64mo.  price  Eighteenpence. 

Townsend  —  The  Lives  of  Twelve 

Eminent  Judges  of  the  Last  and  of  the  Pre- 
sent Century.  By  W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Q.C.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  28*. 

Townsend.— Modern  State  Tri- 
als, revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and 
Notes.  By  W.C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Q.C.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  30*. 


Trollope.  —  The  Warden.  By 

Anthony  Trollope.   Post8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  His- 
tory of  the  World,  attempted  to  be  Philo- 
sophically considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Son.  New  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 
3  vols.  post8vo.  price  31*.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising 
the  Reigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Accession  of  Henrv  VIII.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner.  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  50*. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  F.arliest  Period  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 
3  vols.  8vo.  price  36*. 

Dr.  Turton'sManual  ofthe  Land 

and  Freshwater  Shells  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. New  Edition  with  considerable  Ad- 
ditions ;  by  John  Edward  Gray.  With 
Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  Plates.  Post 
8vo.  price  15*. 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures  and  Mines  :  Containing  a 
clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  Fourth  Edition ,  much  enlarged; 
with  all  the  Information  comprised  in  the 
Supplement  of  Recent  Improvements 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  and 
incorporated  :  most  of  the  Articles  being 
entirely  re-written,  and  many  New  Articles 
now  first  added.  With  nearly  1,600  Wood- 
cuts.  2  vols.8vo.  price  60*. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court, 

Aristocracy,  and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By 
Dr.  E.  Vehse.  Translated  from  theGerman 
by  Franz  Demmler.  [In  the  pres). 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural 

History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Wa- 
terton, Esq.  With  an  Autobiography  of 
the  Author  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
and  cheaper  Edition.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  10*. 
Separately:  Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  5*.  6rf. 
Vol,  II.  (Second  Series),  4*.6<f. 

Wathen.— The  Golden  Colony? 

or,  Victoria  in  1854;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Australia.  By 
G.  H.  Wathen.  Illustrated  with  Wood 
Engravings  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  8*.  6rf. 

Alaric  Watts's  Lyrics  of  the 

Heart,  and  other  Poems.  With  41  highly- 
finished  Line  Engravings,  executed  ex- 
pressly for  the  work  by  the  most  eminent 
Painters  and  Eugravers.  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  31*.  6rf.  boards,  or  45*.  bound  in  mo- 
rocco; Proof  Impressions,  63*.  boards. 
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NEW  WORKS  and  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Webster  and  Parkes's  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Domestic  Economy;  Comprising 

such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately 
connected  with  Housekeeping  ;  As,  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with 
the  Modes  of  Warming:.  Ventilating,  and 
Lighting  them— A  Description  of  the  vari- 
ous .Artielesof  Furniture,  with  the  Nature 
of  their  Materials  — Duties  of  Servants,  etc. 
New  Edition;  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts, 
8vo.  price  50s. 


West  (Dr.)  — Lectures  on  the 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By 
Charles  West,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ;  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
at,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  .  8vo.  14s. 


Wheeler  (H.  MJ  — A  Popular 

Harmony  of  the  Bible,  Historically  and 
Chronologically  arranged.  By  Henry  M. 
Wheeler,  Author  of  Hebrew  for  Adults, 
etc.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s- 


Wheeler. —  The  Geography  of 

Herodotus  Developed. Fxpla'med,  and  Illus- 
trated from  Modern  Researches  and  Dis- 
coveries. Bv  J.  Tai.boys  Wheeler, 
F.R  G  S.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo. 
price  13s. 


White. -Charles  Random?  or, 

Lunatics  at  Large.  By  Thomas  White. 
3  vols,  post  Svo.  31s.  6rf. 


Whitelocke.  —  Journal  of  the 

Swedish  Embassy  in  the  years  1653  and 
1654,  impartially  written  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor, Bclstrode  VVhitbiockb  ;  and  first 
published  from  the  original  MS.  by  Dr.  C. 
Morton,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  of  the' British 
Museum.  A  New  Edition,  revised  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 


Wilberforce.— An  Inquiry  into 

the  Principles  of  Church  Authority;  or, 
Reasons  for  recalling  my  Subscription  to 
the  Royal  Supremacy.  By  the  Rev.  R.  I. 
Wilberforce,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
revised.   8vo.  5s. 


Willich's  Popular  Tables  for 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Lease- 
hold, and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines, 
etc.  Third  Edition,  with  additional  Tables 
of  Natural  or  Hyperbolic  Logarithms,  Tri- 
gonometry, Astronomy,  Geography,  etc. 
Post8vo.  price  9s. 


Lady  Willoughby's  Diary  (1635 

to  1663).  Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound 
in  the  style  of  the  Period  to  which  The 
Diary  refers.  New  Edition  ;  in  Two  Parts. 
Square  fcp.  8vo.  price  8s.  each,  boards;  or. 
bound  in  morocco,  18s.  each. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Black- 

stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Per- 
sons, and  comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters 
from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter.  A  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  down  to  the 
Present  Dav,  by  Sir  John  E.  Eardley 
"Wilmot,  Bart.  12mo.6s.6d. 


Wilson.— Bryologia  Britannica : 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  de- 
scribed according  to  the  method  of  Brack 
and  Schimper ;  with  61  illustrative  Plates, 
including  25  new  ones  engraved  for  the 
present  work.  Being  a  New  Edition,  with 
many  Additions  and  Alterations,  of  the 
Mwcotogia  Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker 
and  Taylor.  By  William  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Warrington  Natural  History 
Society.  8vo.  42s.  ;  or,  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  j64.  4s. 

Yonge.— A  New  English-Greek 

Lexicon:  Containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  Authority.  ByC. 
D.  YonoE,  B.A.    Post  4to.  price  21s. 

Yonge's  New  Latin  Gradus : 

Containing  every  Word  used  by  the  Poets 
of  good  Authority.  By  Authority  and  for 
the  Use  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester, 
Harrow,  Charterhouse,  and  Rugby  Schools  ; 
King's  College,  London;  and  Marlborough 
College.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised 
and  corrected.    Post  8vo.  price  9». 

Youatt.-The  Horse.  By  Wil- 

liam  You att.  With  a  Treatise  of  Draught. 
A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings from  Designs  by  William  Harvey. 
(Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should 
be  ordered).   Svo.  price  10s. 

Youatt.-The  Dog.  By  William 

You  att-  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  William  Har- 
vey.   8vo.  6*. 

Zumpt's  Larger  Grammar  of 

the  Latin  Language.  Translated  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  English  Students,  by  Dr. 
L.  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh  :  With  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections  by  the  Author  and 
Translator.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised;  with  an  Index.   Svo. price  14s. 
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